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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND |CLAUDE WARFORD, GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. TENOR For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. Metropolitan Opera House. Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
MRS. BABCOCK . sees Sinaiaen, ee Louk Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

j M . ’ 4 yay, . y 

f Caawecte Hatt, New York. 668 West End Avenue, near gad St., New York. 

Telephone: 2634 Columbus. ae ESS ae 
2 GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, McCALL LANHAM, 

<< ROSS DAVID, 113 West 8sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 

je Carnegie Hall, New York. Special course for teachers and professionals. 212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 

a y , Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners . 
tT MART A 
a) MISS M ARION D, LV ID, Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres (Thirty-ninth year.) 
Coach and accompanist. 
bie Pasa CE ey ISMN , . E ‘ 
vibe —_—__— CALVARY GRAND CHOIR, 
‘ _ = J Conductor, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson. 
* ‘ IT f « ~ 
. M. F. BURT SCHOOL. ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, rRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSIC, 
F Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. Apply Calvary Baptist Church, W. s7th St. 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School Studio: 257 West rogth Street Tel, Morningside 7587. 
i Mus [ ul coaching for church trials "Phone. 8:01 Riverside. 
ig New ¥ rk School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. - so aa 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Leffems Piece JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
é| enema _ —_——- J ANET BI ILLOCK WILLIAMS, Pianist—Accompanist. 864 Carnegie Hall, 
* ‘ age aN TEACHER OF SINGING. Instruction—Coaching. New York. 
‘ PAUL SA\ AC se, be EE Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 
VOICE CULTURE oe ee wee 
803 Carnegie Hall, f: ahaa 
eta OPE ia CARL M. ROEDER, 
VICTOR BIART, PIANo virtuoso. 
Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
. wy — an ke speci al cultivation of that vivid, flowing qualit . = 
M. RAW LI NS B AKER, of tone which is the medium of musical | 607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 
aay PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Studio, 622 Aeclien Hall Tel. 9424 Madison, - we ehaniraiapiien senha 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. = 
MME, OGDEN CRANE, 
— BEL CANTO METHOD 
ARS ' PRICE Stconor FILOTEO GREC( ), Only teacher of Wilda Bennett in Opera. 
MR. PARSON PR L CE Carnegie Hall, New York 
v7 OfCE CULTURE AND SINGING oa AES Of Sere 

{ Te f Marlowe, Marie Cahill, Doris | Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. . 

oe Ke E. H. Sothern, ete Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, Rs 
Vest 2zoth St Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

ae PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 

ne , wee — wee ae . i a s 

‘i : : te VIC OR ‘ 7S Certificated Teacher of the Lescnerizxky Metwon. 

in MAX KNITEI EUMANN. TORINE HAYES, va : ; 

a: aseienies CONCERT AND OPERATIC SOPRANO. Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
> : . Sinn For engagements address , BS a Rano a ae aie NO 
Wik Art na wags irth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
heGia' ¢., New Rochelle, N. Y Phone, 3138 W South JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
: A re Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
, t MII LER LOL ISE KELL¢ MG, 851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oe ' ; INGING. rFEACHER OF SINGING, 
H nas Carnesic Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus. : salah ec eS ‘ i 
am s 4350 Sotumee ~| WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
EE Rose ee VOICE. SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 
. . , MOR ae East roth Street 
I JIE PAPPI HEIM, lORITZ E. | HW ARZ, Tel Gramercy 3848. 
} RIMA DONNA Asst O anist Trinity Church, New York. 
f Its Branches RECITALS AND. INSTRUCTION, 
i \ Ne Yo Cit idvese Trinity Chu Q - 
saa ne. rk ity Addre Trinity Church, New York. MILDRED DILLING, 
3 : pansiegianiien HARPIST—SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
> Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34 St.. N. Y. 
. ; 4°} Personal address, 27 E. 62 St., N. Y¥. City, 

= MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, \DOLF GLOSE, nal a 
sot , Concert nist, Piaho Instruction Coach f 
re AN( I CHER OF SINGING professi advanced singers. ss, x 3 BR ee, re 

A Phone, 3552 River Residence studio: 81 , hee City. | Cuirrorp DEMAREST, F. A. G. O., 
ne, 21¢ orr 
,  Haense es, Aeolian Hall. ye — ORGANIST—COMPOSER. 
-_ = Recitals—Instruction, 
Hae Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.¥.C, 
MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
oO I TION Pupils Only Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory P TR YCGERT 
, Bae Riverside Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied WALTER L, BOGERT ? 
N “ee Music Bd: P) “7 Se A Wash" yi: roe Ex-President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n, 
; sails dh a TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 
} ie | “ee t Al | 130 Claremont Ave., New Yo k. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
. " ’ , , . . sds anc aay, polia all. 
( VIS’ JOHN W. NIC HOLS, Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hal 
, me < TENOR 
, Method a Witmitnakec f ities. 
; he 3 hone, 1434 Colum " 
W . 533! Cotambus Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. edge yn ve tae 
. — CARL HAHN, 
LAPPER M( RRIS, DUDI EY BU “K Studio: 172 West roth St. (The Avonel). 
IN lL. RRANCHES , DUCK, 
th St TEACHER OF SINGING s ‘ 
n ( " 18. } e MA om - 33 West 42nd St » F. W. RIESBER( 2. 
4 ryant New York, » , whee oy 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
ie a With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
D t Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
hk rel K I BRISTOI i all Jaceaciicaiials York a30 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill. 
WILBUR LUYSTE R, Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 
. v NGING SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST 
nN a W 1 St New York Galin-Paris-Chevé Method) 
Instructor 8 years at Metropoliien Opera Co. All sccIir rte 
. ight to read (church or otherwise), JESSIE DA\ IS, 
Me. Rhyt mt I r Training, Supervisors’ Course, PIANIST, 
Rf : !. WINTERBOTTOM, 1 re oy R nf rs be : a ae Sebivs Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
t. Luke's Chapel, Studio: cet Pierce Bhdg., Boston, 
. rk 
INSTRUCTION 
Waverly Place EMMA THURSBY, CARL FIOUE. a 
SOPRANO ARIE EE, rae os at : 
| \ receive ite number of pupils, i K A I I IER l N E NOAC K-FIQU E, 
. RMAL SINGING, | Residence, §4 Gramercy Park. Dramatic Soprano. 
we ‘ - SS Dramatic Sof 
rirecto j;! 87 Gramercy New York City. FIQUER MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
Me Bway, New York | SS a 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 




































































BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, 
Elementary nd 


West o6th St.. New 


AND RE 


PERTOIRE, 


advanced vocal lessons. 


York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING, 
172 West 7oth St New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West ri4th St, New York 


Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Sreeduer and Rivesside Drive.) 








JAMES P. DUNN, 


rg ser a Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
ity. Instruction, Piano, Organ, 

Sight inging. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 

Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 782-R Bergen. 



































Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. Frrepmann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hote! Calumet. 


Columbus 1628. 340 W 


Phone: est s7th Se 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 


Leschetizky Method, 2: East 75th St 


’Phone 1302 Lenox. 


HERMAN SPIELTER, 
PIANO THEORY—VOICE COACHING. 


516 W. 180th St Phone, Audubon 7775. 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 


ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertiz: 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements Be py em 
number of poeme. 
Address : West r26th St., New York. 
one, Harlem 3427. 
[In fae Mondays. ~ Address 


1821 Dis 


mol 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


rrt East Gad St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza. 





Dra. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, 
So8 Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor 


Symphony 
Summer address, 


Kursaal- 


Concerts. 
Ostend, Belgium, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
“Voice placing and Singing” through “Correct 
Italian Enunciation.” 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

1425 Broadway, New York 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 





Letchetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Also limited number of resident pupils received, 
a8 F 6éoth St "Phone, 6tog Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer Scheol of Singing 
yo: Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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&REGHLIN mice 
ne 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methedist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh; Pa. 





BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY 
A. W, Gor. Taylor and Give Sts, St. Covls, Mo. 


One of the oldest and best music schools in the United States 


Or Imrnove> Music 

Stupy _ FoR Baucin wens. 

Send for information and b 
mente, Carrie Louise pe 11 West 
address: 


Mrs. 
< = cee tan ey. Wee 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER © ‘or PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hail - + New York 


MORTIMER WILSON |: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








* n 
PRX, ee ree ae 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {esi 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which Se ei eee eee 


The Linilaugh, 264 bg ee 
: Tot. Riverside 1152 


Studio: 
Between 100 and 10ist Sts. 


BLANCHE GOODE Pianist 


Avaliable for Recitals 
Adédrese, Joseph Joiner, 439 Fifth Ave. 


MAY PORTER". 


West Bat riteacie Pa. 











waren ~_ 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER 


171 West 57th S New York 
"hone 268 Columban 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. ia guys 
Wallace Building. - 


ABBIE KEELY 


eget SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA. P. 
606 West 116m St., New York vested 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


Address: 

















VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


MARGEL CHAILLEY, Vieliaist 
tt Ghllay Alc, Pn 











§ SHARP. »-HERDIEN 


E ww tam soar - Chicago, Til. 


 JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
Leudon 629 Fine Arts Bids. 
Chicage, Ill. 





M. Jennette 
Director 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER Tinball Hall, Chicage. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals. 
8 Chicago, Til. 


: . ANN E 
| STEVENSON 
Soprano «« Teacher 


(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR | M. BURTON 


SET - Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 








Concerts, 
1353 N. State St., 





























CONCERT Chores. 
Dene ek _ 
n inary. 
412 Fifth Ave., York. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
ror West r1sth St. 
New York 


«. | Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
sai ee Ses and Piano 


a... with a a Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Gestneciey Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 


s % KROEGER 


a rector KROEGER SCHOOL 
Piancferte Recitals and oe Hy fn = 4 


“caneonae oy ll 











Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Carolyn WILLARD = 


Fine Arts 








STACEY WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SING 
Specialization of — Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL 











ALVIENE SCHOOL OF 
OPERA -— ACTING 


(ld) “Grand One OPERA SCHOOLS, 
St oh Ave, N. Y. 














em §ALZEDO 


"Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orohestra 
HARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Management; F. 0. REGARD, 216 W. 70th St, New York 


mn WILD cerssct 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apellec M 1 Clad. Mendelssobs Club 














SAMUEL GARDNE 


we 


rostee AND GAVE tow tor 











The Virgil Conservatory |— 


is famoas tor its notable players 
made through the use of the 


ae TEK hd 


For catalogs of both address 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 


JOHN B. MILLER, te 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y 


BEATRICE McCUE 


CONTRALTO 
Menagemest: Haensel & Asoiien Hall, Hew Tork 
Residence: 622 W. i4ist St. Hew F: Phone 6660 Aududen 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS- BARITONE  Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courtes. + Sth Ave. 
or Box 416 Fairmont, W 


& FINNEGAN 














TENOR 











Arbuckle Building Brooklyn 
BB DRAMATIC 
= CHRISTIANS- SOPRANO 
FR concerts, Reoltal, Ete. Voce! aed Dramatic instree- 
TF ties. From the te 














NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY | | 
EXPRESSION 


OF MUSIC, ART AND 
806 Nicollet Avenue, 


Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Pr ive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


BONG! 


SAYS": 
FBR lo examining a student's voice. 
‘ and finding it at faeit, | always 













‘ sugcest to him te censeit 
MADAME VALERL There is ne voice defect that 

cha escape her notice, and that 
cannet be corrected by her ability, tremole included, 
whee bad training has aot gone so far as to cause 


looseness in the vocal chords © 
THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


cu HAMMANN 


PIANIST 














1716 Chestnut St. 





UMBERTO 


SORRENTINO 


DRONES LTA vn ELSE 


$62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Piaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Sehooi 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccompenis: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. Pau 


PEA 


$20 Addison Ave., icone 

















VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


¢ ARCHIBALD tarlon 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
23 Park Avenue Tel. 6460{Murray Hil! 

















TENOR—— COMPOSER 


ve. Two Roses” “Ab, Love but a Day” 





Foreveranda Day” ‘Maidens on and Nay’ 
Mallet | Sliderte. Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th st.. Tal, 8570 )Bryeat 
Vi 0 L | N wna ¥ 
NEw 
Send tor Wholesale 
Catalogue A 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 


33 West Sth Street, New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 




















CG... phous 


SOPRANO 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 









































ee ee wie Meera 
in America season 1913-14. 171 W. York ‘Phone 268 Columbes 
Pal saras. tate 8 NEW and OLD 
== KOEMMENICH Master Violins 
Sse ea a:|| _ to wae tone see 
Tel. Bryant 5826 Artistic Repairing 
PAULINE MEYER puvste|| s. PFEIFFER, ““Zever” 
4000 Washington Pack Fines. Chieago, IiL : 
mee PATTEM wm 


AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY TO MAY 
600 Filth Ave., New York 


SOPRANO 


Coeive Seeeey 
FOSTER&4 DAVID 
600 Filth Avenue 
New Yerk 


TUaNON 
for qogcert camege reoacert vgagements opel te 
| PWeet 34th woirscinr dds a You 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambes 


Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 


ANITADAVIS CHAS 


= MURPHY 
VIGTOR HARRIS. 


scaiee RAGNA LINNE “=.-" 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 








The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











GVERETT ey 


THE yess iii COMPANY 


Owners of THE EVERETT PIANO couse Boston 








The 
C onover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


of a single problem — tone producti 








— 


| Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 


Cc. ed with its excellence in work- 





Ls 


manship, unusual tone qualities and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (Jabte Company 








CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER-PLAYER Pianos 





























KIMBALL 


PIANOS “4 





The Artists 


farortle 





Established 1857 “ 


W. W. Kimball Co. 


“te “t “t Chicago 





THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 


becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO. Milwaukee, Wis 














ABM CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundin The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident siu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE 


Highland Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattetaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Allien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Musice—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free, 


Malkin Music School | TRINITY SCHOOL 
MANFRED MALKIN, Director F CHURCH MUSIC 


26 Mount Morris Park, West | 
Maestre Pietro Floridia by lee ME. J. Pasternack. Coach | Daily mic tpe ase of the 


Mme. Sephie Traubmao Mr. A. Volpe, Vielia 
FELIX LAMOND, Director 


Mr. V. Dedinaky, Celle Mr. 3. Finkelstein, Cornet 
Catalog om request 14 W. 12th St.. New Yerk 











Established 1867 




















inging-—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt | 


Irgan—Wilhelm Middelechulte 





Mr, M. Malkia 
Mies Ade Becker } Piase 











Wing & Son, 


WING 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Faotory and Oftions, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 








est in the attainment o 


end is to use 
oes into the a, or wherever it is sent, and Bor 4 a message that could not 


delivered b other means; 


then YOUR 


« VIRGI 


WouUoR PHOTO 


INDIVIDUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE OF SUCCESS and advertising 
with the personal stam add it gg Fog to be the most productive; it goes farth- 
e cheapest and most effective way to gain this 

al cards swith, a Teproduction of your photo on it. This postal 


it is seen, noticed by the receiver’s friends, and 
NALITY MAKES AN IMPRE SION that otherwise would 
be lost. Write immediately to us for information. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, Bear Building, 22 West 38th St., New York City 





Virgil Piano School of Berlin, 
yee eosnctne Alpe Berlin W. 


Personal Direction of A. K. Virgil 
Oem York Otfiee: 187 Madioon Ave 








aia MILLER i] 


716 Fine Arts Building 


DAN BEDDOE texor 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Under the Exolusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 


wassnui 7, BPS 
CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia ==: 33 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mz. Oscar Sanwoer 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
"Phone 488: Lemox. 124 East gad St., New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


---PIAMISTE... 




















in Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Puller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 








‘HOLLEY*:"=" 





_ | wiser CADMAN 


COMPOSER-~PIANIST 
In recitals of his and his 
famous “Indian Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON 


on 
THIERS = 
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COLONNE ORCHESTRA 
ONE OF THE BEST. 


But Not as Good as the Vienna Philharmonic— 
How Gabriel Pierne Conducts—First Paris 
Hearing of a Schénberg Song— Arthur 
Hartmann Discusses Violinists— 

Jean de Reszke’s Private 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.] 

Paris, December 9, 1913. 

Last Sunday, through the courtesy of Marcel Chailley, 
who had one more ticket than he needed, I had the oppor 
tunity of hearing the famous Colonne Orchestra for the 
first time and of comparing it with the big German or 
chestras which I have heard so often in the last few years 
It is a splendid orchestra, entitled to rank with any in Eu 
rope—or America either, I think—with the exception, per 
haps, of the Vienna Philharmonic, which, taken all in all, I 
still regard as the finest orchestra playing today. The pro- 
gram was extremely long, something which is absolutely 
and invariably true of all the Colonne and Lamoureux pro- 
grams here. It began with the Beethoven “Egmont” over 
ture. Then came the fifth symphony. Then Felia Litvinne 
asked to be excused from singing the extremely difficult 
recitative and air from “Fidelio” on account of a cold and 
gave us Wagner five songs to the Wesendonck poems 
instead, with orchestra. Then came D’Indy’s “Symphonic 
Montagnard,” with Armand Ferté playing 

By this time the concert had lasted pretty 
Everybody took a rest and I had to 
Sut the faithful music 








sur un Chant 
the piano part. 
nearly two hours. 
leave to keep another engagement 
lovers sat down again after quarter of an hour and listened 
first to a new etude symphonique by a gentleman with the 
peculiar name of G. Samazeuilh, the whole of Schumann's 
“Dichterliebe” cycle, sixteen songs to piano accompaniment, 
sung by Mme. Litvinne, and finally Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” And if that is not getting your money's 
worth, I do not know what is 


nner 


The regular conductor, Gabriel Pierné, directed and it 
was interesting to compare him with the big German lead- 
M. Pierné, though a splendid musician, is not a born 
One gets the 


ers. 
orchestral conductor nor a made one, either. 
impression that he himself feels much more than it is pos- 
sible for him to convey to his men. His gestures are very 
all shoulder and no wrist. A 
him and, for instance, 


stiff, awkward and heavy 
greater contrast than between 
Nikisch, can hardly be imagined. With the latter all is 
suggestion, invitation and incitation. With Pierné, one 
feels the inability to convey to his men by proper signs 
that which he within himself. The “Egmont” was 
very well done, but the symphony was too slow almost 
throughout. Not until the very end of the last movement 
did M. Pierné seem to attain that dash and fire which he 
had vainly been trying to bring out of himself before. The 
accompaniments to the Wagner songs were finely and 
sympathetically done and Mme. Litvinne, though it was 
easy to see she was much handicapped by her cold, sung 
them with all her splendid artistry. M. Pierné seemed 
more at ease in the D’Indy symphony than in the German 
works, something which is perhaps not at all remarkable. 
I must confess to a hearty dislike of the first two move 
ments of this work. The constant reappearance of the 
first short phrase of the mountain folksong around which 
the symphony is built up finally drives one to distraction 
by its wearisome monotony. The third movement, with its 
fine dash and brutal rhythms, is much the best of the three 
Armand Ferté, who played the piano part, is well equipped 
technically and appeared to be an artist of much intelli- 
gence and temperament, in fact of more temperament than 
M. Pierné, from whose beat he ran away once or twice in 
the hurry of the finale. Some time I hope to hear this 
splendid body of musicians under one of the really big con 
ductors. Not, you understand, that a Colonne concert un- 
der M. Pierné is not a most enjoyable affair and very good 
music into the bargain; but, under a more temperamental 


feels 














orchestra. 
a 
Last night at the Salle Gaveau Henri Erique, a young 
English tenor, made, if I am not mistaken, his first public 
appearance in Paris. He was accompanied by the Orches- 
tra Schmitz, Robert Schmitz conductor, and his program 


was as follows: Air from “Julius Cesar” (Italian), Han 


del; air from “Semele” (English), Handel; air from 
“Pheebus und Pan” (German), Bach. Then followed a 
song of Arnold Schénberg’s, its first hearing in Paris, 


“Natur”; “La Priere du Mort,” by Koechlin, conducted by 
the composer; “Roses du Soir,” by Louis Aubert, composer 
of “Le Forest bleu,” 
also conducted by the composer, and Duparc’s 


which was heard in Boston last year, 
“La Vague 





CHARLES BOWES AND STRANG NICKLIN 
et la Cloche.” His final group was “Air du Khan Kont 
chak,” from Borodin’s opera “Prince Igor,” which Mr 


Beecham promises us in London this season, sung in th 
original Russian, and Siegmund’s “Liebeslied,” from th« 
“Walkire.”” It is a long time since I have heard a young 
singer so thoroughly equipped in every way as Mr. Erique 
He has a very sympathetic voice, which is splendidly placed 
and under perfect control. It is brilliant in the upper reg 
ister and very strong, almost purely baritonal in quality in 
the middle and lower registers, where most tenor voices 
apt to weak 
thorough musician as well as a singer and his control of 


are be His phrasing shows that he is a 
breath is masterly. He has a command of style remark 
able in an artist of his age. When he Bach it 
correct Bach singing, the modern songs are done as they 
should be and if he can sing the rest of the Wagner tenor 
parts as well as he did the excerpt from Siegmund’s role 
he would be an addition for any German stage. His dic 
tion is excellent in all languages, even in his own English 
which seldom happens. In fact, as I said in the beginning, 
it is rare to find a young singer so thoroughly equipped 
To use a bromide, here is a man who is sure of a “brilliant 


future.” 
nue 
I do not know, but am inclined to think the 


sings is 


Schonberg 


“novelty” must, as a matter of fact, be a product of several 
years ago, though the orchestral accompaniment is, I un 
“age 


derstand, new, for it has a certain semicoherency whic! 
Herr Schénberg is proud to have utterly banished from his 
newer works. Koechlin’s “La Priere du Mort” is striking 
ly colored music to a gruesome poem and makes its effect 
just as Louis Aubert’s “Roses du Soir” paints a more at 
tractive but equally effective picture. All in all a 
concert. And I hope to hear M. Erique sing again som« 
time that wonderful air of well as he did last 
night. Superfluous to add that he was very heartily ap 
plauded by an audience almost filling the big hall 
nae 

A word for the Orchestre Schmitz, which accompanied 
and played three numbers under its organizer and leader 
Robert Schmitz. It is apparently made up of rather a 


fire 


Bach’s as 
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leader, there is certainly more to be gotten out of that heterogeneous assembly of excellent amateur instrumental 


ists who play for the pure love of the thing, assisted by 
some professionals at the first desks. It is still rough and 
uneven in many ways, but it has the enthusiasm and the 
spirit of its enthusiastic young leader, Robert Schmit 
who is going to make something very good out of it. | 
have heard him as piano soloist and accompanist in the 
past. He is extremely good at th, and last night he 
proved that he knows what to do with an orchestra 
The “Cortege Nuptial,” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d'Or,” was capitally done 
nue 

Jeanne Delsolay, pupil of Regina de Sales, made he 
debut last Saturday ening in th lendid concert ha 
of the Hotel Majesti th wst at i e I have seen } 
Paris—giving a recital mad p i group each of Italiar 
German, French and English son Miss Delsolay, wh 
comes from South Africa, has a larg ntralto voice of 
very beautiful quality. Her teacher has placed it ex 
lently and she sings very we indeed. She has , 
been working two years, and n n year with 
the same progress will ake a thoroughly finished artist 
of her. Of the Italian numbers Secchi Lungi dal Car 
Bene” was especially well done, and in the German group 


the excellence of her diction was esper ally noticeabl 
Louis Campbell-Tipton’s splendid song “Homeward” made 
a fine close to the capitally chosen progran There was a 
very smart audience, filling the large hall, and a very criti 
cal one, at that, for what is more critical than an audience 
made up largely of fellow students and singer Miss Del 
solay was deservedly very heartily applauded and called 
upon for two encores, responding with the Brahms 
“Wiegenlied” and Schubert's “Wohin.’ 
nue 

After Miss Delsolay’s recital I wa ust in time t hear 
the concluding numbers of a recital by a youn renc! 
cellist, Fernande Reboul. Her tone xcellent, thoug! 
hardly robust enough in loud passages, her technic excellent 
and she is a musician, as she proved by her rendering of 
the Lalo concerto. Jean Verd accompanied, which would 
compel a much worse artist than Mlle. Reboul to do | 
or his best, for he is a capital accompan ne w always 
inspires the piayer or singer with whom he wor t l 
best of which they are capable Lili Boulangs wh 
came famous last summer he he first womar win 
the Prix du Rome in music, was t ave appeared, accom 
panying David Devriés of the Opera Comiq in some 
her own compositions. She was detained by illness and 
her sister, Nadia Boulanger k r place Mr. Deve 
Sang an air from the work ch won the Prix du Rome 
“Faust et Helen in tyvle and interestingly, 
was impossible t udg erit t work from 
so short a fragment 

nue 

On Friday evening Henri Etlin, laure i the Lon 
Diemer (1912), who is now lying with Martinus Si>ve 
king, gave a piano re tlin is a young artist of grea 
capabilities. His technical equipment iperb, and w 
is more, he has the making of a musician, as he proved is 
numbers from Bach, Be en—the nata in C major 
op. §3, hardly a genial w ra i| pr ram—Chop 
(the well worn berceu ‘ d with r 1} ex te taste) 


Schumann-Brassin’s arrangement of the 


“Walkiire” and the S: ert-Liszt “Erikonig 1 brilliant 
bit of bravura work. I did not care for his experiment of 
playing Strauss’ “Salome Da ‘ n t man t 9os) 
tively cries for the orchestra I t's second rhapsod 
which closed the recital, was a marvel of speed. It is « 
dent that his own nature and Sieveking are both t nw 
him to think, a thing w! too many younger nist 
and some older ones as well—forget 
zeae 

Arthur Hartmann just dropped in t P k an 
we very naturally got to talking about nist He calle 
my attention to the fact that, with the sole excepti 
Joachim, practically all of the great linists } last 
fifty years and more have come from the Fran Bel 
school, the great majority of them having lived and wort 
right here in Paris. For instance, to name nan \ 
temps, Wieniawski, Sarasate, Massart, Leonard. Allard 
Hubay, Marsick and De Beriot. The veteran César T! 
son is still very much alive, and of the contemporary player 
who studied here in Paris there may be mentioned s 
names Flesch, Thibaud, Kreisler, Martea Ene 
Nachez, Rinard—not forgetting Hartmann himself. I se 
we have not mentioned Willy Burmester, a good violinist 
wherever he may have studied. The student of violin 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky me Wales ee 
asg Rue de le Tour (XVie) . PARIS 


Madame Fitz-Randolpb 


Woral Studics 
36, Aoeune du Rouwle hewiliy-Paris 


Novello & Co., Lendon (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 
Three favorite songs by 
AXEL. RAOUL. WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
_Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Friding by Elsa Barker. 
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DELMA-HEIDE 


30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysees), Paris 
Maestro di Bel Canto Italiano 
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PIANIST 
35 Rue Vineuse Paris 


Jean Ver 


Loudon Chariton Takes Special Pleasure In Announcing 


That He Has Constuded Arrangements | the Management 
the American Tour of 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


The Celebrated Baritone, Who Will Be in This Country 
from October to May. 


For Terme and Dates, address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, Hew York 
STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARM ONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRATION, TIME AND LABOR-SAVING METHODS 
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ALEXANDER 
TENOR 
Teacher of Singing 


14, rue Raynouard, Paris 
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Management M. H. HANSON 




















nowadays is apt to thing that Vienna, with Sevcik, Berlin, 
with Flesch and Burmester, or St. Petersburg, with Auer, 
are the proper places to which to make his pilgrimage, but 
this is a good place to point out that Paris absolutely has 
the tradition and that, fine as the other teachers whom I 
have mentioned are, we, too, have equally as fine ones here. 
Mr. Hartmann, who will make Paris his permanent home 
from now on, is already busy with private engagements 
and will appear for the first time in public early in Febru- 
ary. His spare time is well filled up with teaching and 
composition. 


nner 


Last week I had the pleasure of hearing Adeline Givens 
Wynne give a short informal program at the studio of 





“CAV ALLERIA 
RUSTICANA.” 


“CARMEN.’ “PAGLIACCI.” 


Thuel Burnham, whose pupil she is. Miss Wynne’s playing 
is particularly distinguished by her technical ability. An 
“Allegro de Concert” of Saint-Saéns’ was especially well 
done and another bit of playing was the short F major 
prelude of Chopin. 

Mme. Chailley-Richez, at a recent important private 
soiree, devoted entirely to the works of César Franck, 
played the piano part in the violin sonata and the quintet 
in F minor and the prelude, aria and finale as soloist. | 
hope she will soon repeat this work at some public concert, 
as it is a pure pleasure to hear this splendid musician per- 
form the works of the great Belgian master, with whom 
she is particularly en rapport. The entire soiree was very 





“LES CONTES 
1YHOFFMAN.” 


“LA TOSCA.” “WERTHER.’ 


successful and Mme. Chailley earned great praise for her 
artistic work. Marcel Chailley, with his splendid quartet, 
will, on December 17, play a new quartet of the young 
composer Louis Dumas. 


Last Sunday and the coming one Jean de Reszke is 
holding private “examinations” in the charming little thea 
ter at his home, each one of his large class of pupils—it 
numbers over forty now—singing one number under the 
critical eye and ear of the master. Later on there will be 
a public “examination” of the more advanced pupils before 
a specially invited audience. Among the pupils in Giu‘ia 
Valda’s class (the Lamperti-Valda School of Singing) 
who will make public appearances in Paris this season are 
Julia Porter, dramatic soprano, and Mrs. Corry, of On 
tario, Canada, lyric soprano. 


Judging by the pleased expressions on the faces of both 
Charles Bowes and Strang Nicklin, as they stand at the 
entrance to Mr. Bowe’s house in the photograph accom- 
panying this letter, the lesson is already over. Mr. Nicklin. 
pie has nate workieg all the fall at the De  Resske method 
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with Mr. Bowes, is doing special work with the great 
master himself. 


The accompanying cartoons, taken from a recent number 
of Comeedia, were published in connection with a humor- 
ous letter, supposed to be written by a melancholy gentle- 
man from the Provinces who, ordered by his physician to 
see distraction in Paris in order to enliven his mind, goes 
to the Opera Comique and finds that all that it given there 
are operas in which somebody or other meets with a vio- 
lent death, as shown in the drawings. Notice dear old 
Scarpia carrying his own candles and cross and Canio 
weeping with jealousy over Don Jose, who first thought 
of stabbing the lady at the end of the show. “Those two 
chaps were lady killers in more senses than one,” says my 
friend Byron Hagel. 





Serious Harm from Noise. 


Investigations made by physicians prove that there 1s 
appreciable harm from noise, and serious harm, too. It 
is no doubt true that a normal nervous system can appar- 
ently adjust itself to all sorts of adverse circumstances. 
We could not exist otherwise. Nevertheless, the inimical 
agents make an impress and, like water dropping on a 
stone, can overcome resistance in time. These investiga- 
tors have found many abnormal nervous conditions in those 
who have long been immersed in loud noise utterly un- 
aware that any harm was being done.—London Tit-Bits. 





Guest (a world famous tenor)—I'd like to grant your 
request and sing for you, dear lady, but unfortunately I’m 
very hoarse. 

Hostess—What a shame—can’t you do anything else? 
Fliegende Blatter. 
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ALICE NIELSEN GIVES 
BALTIMORE SONG RECITAL. 


Popular Soprano Sings Fine Program at the Belvedere 
Hotel—Sixth Peabody Recital—Many Paragraphs 
of Musical Interest. 





’Phone, Tuxedo 752 F, 
213 Prospect Avenue, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., December 12, 1913. 


Alice Nielsen appeared in a song recital Thursday morn- 
ing at the Belvedere Hotel. Her lovely voice, her perfect 
tone production, and her facility in coloratura passages 
should insure her a large audience at any hour, as one can 
always be sure of hearing something worth while. when she 
sings. The “Care Selve” of Handel was one of the most 
artistic numbers on the program, although the audience 
seemed more pleased with the two excerpts from opera. 
The little English song, “Fairy Pipers,” was particularly 
well suited to Miss Nielsen’s style. Charles Strony played 
the accompaniments excellently. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


O Cessate di Piagarmi..... ...-A. Scarlatti 


Cand Bae vic icduseveccesss ..Hande! 
ge Ce Se cet Sie eeebewabwbesseeanbees Sinding 
Dors Chere Prunelle (first time). .... 1.0.2.0 cscncseaeeeees Sjogren 
CU WER UN ENGR, Sosa sco cpecccvsesecass caWasebeass Massenet 
CE NE. a ncd win wwe 00s dg i theta bees COROURE NEES COOORES Bemberg 
Se Se Oh MOO c ccleacd Gaded sviem a beas sas Schubert 
SNE 5, Civ bien sc gh0se behecdan i uceeks abeEsnecs kbexecustapaee Liszt 
EMMI. Sy b Gh.nb bn decec cucice vcccnceseuapadebuesesecesdus Brahms 
POONGNEGE oy khansd 2oxdnc cess Sod-utis 00s buedec ase bak ueees Brahms 
L’Invitation au Voyage......... PROT TE CY Fae Ppa FTES Duparc 
Chamba Teie6e ..ose ceive ceoece ...«Dupare 
Gavotte frome DMEGROR. oocsi ccc ccccvesicvace'ss . .Massenet 
The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest... . Parker 
The Zeves Omb Che Wid coe cecccncccssvsccscncnes sieweuns Leoni 
When Love Is Kind.......... Old English melody (Arr. by A. L.) 
PO ONE so cis vekwecdepesadscnieccnsbess gs0etystus veer 
Un bel di (Madame Butterfly) (by request). .. » Puceini 
ear 


The sixth Peabody Recital, which was to have been g-ven 
by J. C. van Hulsteyn, violinist, and Adelin Fermin, bari 
tone, had to be changed at the last moment, owing to the 
indisposition of Mr. Fermin. Harold Randolph supplied 
the deficiency at an hour’s notice, giving a very delightful 
impromptu program. He opened with an interesting group 
by Mendelssohn, consisting of a prelude and fugue, and the 
“Rondo Capriccioso.”. An intermezzo and capriccioso of 
Brahms and a Chopin scherzo completed the piano num- 
Mr. van Hulsteyn player a sarabande, gavotte and 
musette by Bach; a prelude and fugue by Porpora; the 
adagio from the ninth concerto of Spohr; a romance- 
serenade by Lalo; a Spanish dance by Sarasate, and the 
“Liedesfreud” of Fritz Kreisler. He was warmly received. 

nae 

On Saturday afternoon, December 6, Clara Ascherfeld 
presented a most entertaining piano recital at the Arundel 
Club. The audience was tepid enough to congeal the most 
ardent enthusiast; but in spite of the disheartening lack of 
response, Miss Aschenfeld played with inspiration. She 
opened in masterly style with a Bach toccata and fugue, 
following it with a delightful contrast in a Mozart minuet. 
The Schubert-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark!’ was played 
with the utmost delicacy and clearness, and the “Blue 
Danube” arabesques were brilliantly done. Miss Aschen- 
feld has never played better—at least, in Baltimore—than 
on this occasion, and it is unfortunate that she could not 
have been heard by a large and representative audience of 


bers. 


musicians. The full program was as follows: 

Toccata and fugue in D mimor for organ.........:.sscceccceeees Bach 
(Transcribed by Tausig.) 

EE ac ck mace sdbewin deans sled ce cadetente ce neaeeeeeee 

Sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2 (first movement)... ... Beethoven 

Impromptu “(theme and variations). ..............0+s+6. . Schubert 

Hark, Hark the Lark!....... ’ réakuesses tne aioe Schubert 
(Transcribed by Liszt.) 

Scherzo in E minor............ . .Mendelssohn 
On Wings of Song........... ieieah casveecevee sess Mendelesohn 
(Transcribed by Liszt.) 

RO oc cacasntsasere bari .. «Chopin 
Jardins sous la pline.......... : . Debussy 
Ce ie DR 5a 5s ied beds Ch cededs cc ubeeecrcadecctestese Debussy 
Reeth TE evn donde ticegeetuecesecac ccats teptncccesttbes Staub 
Arabesques on motifs from The Beautiful Blue Danube (Strauss), 


Schulz-Evier 
nae 

Through an unfortunate accident one page of last week's 
letter did not get mailed with the rest, and several notices 
were thus omitted. The most important of these was the 
part of the notice of the Harmonic Society, containing the 
report of the playing of George F. Boyle. Mr. Boyle did 
such excellent work on this occasion that mention should 
be made, even at this late date. He played two numbers 
by Liszt, a sonnet and a polonaise; and the enthusiastic ap- 


plause of the audience brought him back several times, 
finally forcing him to respond with an encore. 


Minna Adt, soprano, and August Hoen, basso, have been 
engaged for the choir of Grace and St. Peter’s Church. 
This is the first choir position of Miss Adt, who is a young 
girl with a fine dramatic soprano voice. 

RRR 


The Baltimore Choir Bureau, Frederick R. Huber, man 
ager, has announced the following appointments of its 
members during the past week: Eugene Robert, tenor, at the 
Madison Avenue Synagogue; Marguerite Hogg, organist 
and director of Jackson Square Lutheran Church; Harold 
Brown, organist of United Presbyterian Church; Stuart 
le Compte, baritone, Salem United Brethren Church. 

Rae 


The third of the recital of characteristic music of dif- 
ferent nations, presented at the Florestan Club, was “An 


Evening of Oriental Music,” Tuesday, December 9. The 

interesting program was: 

Piano duet, Ballet music from the opera Feramors...... Rubinstein 

Chas. H. Bochau and Howard R. Thatcher. 

Three Hebrew chants (unacconipanied) for baritone..... Rubinstein 
Rev. Jacob Schuman. 

Four Hebraic folksongs (arranged for piano)............ Rubinstein 
Howard R. Thatcher. 

Three traditional synagogical hymns (for baritone)...... Rubinstein 
Rev. Jacob Schuman. 

Traditional melody and Hebrew chant (arranged for piano), 

Rubinstein 

Howard R. Thatcher. 

Orientale (for violin).... : Ne oe cee . Cui 
Two Yemenite folksongs (for violin)..... Cui 
Israel Dorman 
Suite Orientale (for flute).........+..- wavenecessR. de Boisdeffre 
Frederick H. Gottlieb 
ee 


The Peabody Concert Bureau arranged the following 
engagements for December: Mrs. Walton Price, soprano, 
was the assistant soloist at an organ recital given by Frank 
McGoesch, at Christ Reformed Church, on December 5 
Mary Muller Fink, harpist, was the assisting soloist at the 
vesper service at Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Decem 
ber 7. G. Roland Gminder, cellist, will play a similar ser 
vice on December 21. Emily Diver, soprano; William G. 
Horn, baritone, and Max Rosenstein, violinist, will give a 
recital in Port Deposit today, December 12. Nellie Norris, 
soprano, and Mary Muller Fink, harpist, will assist at an 
organ recital, to be given by Charles Zimmerman, at the 
Naval Academy Chapel, next Sunday afternoon. 

nae 


\t the presentation of Spohr’s “Last Judgment” at Old 
St. Paul’s Church last Sunday night, the solo work was 
done by Karl Kloman, the boy soprano; Clifton Andrews, 
counter tenor; James Price, tenor, and Eugene Martenet, 
baritone. 

near 

Gurlé Luise Corey, the American coloratura soprano, 
gave a unique recital, “Christmas Songs of Many Lands,” 
at Notre Dame Academy, on the afternoon of December 9 
This collection of rare old carols and folksongs was given 
its first presentation two days ago, in Washington, D. C., 
and is arousing great interest in musical and educational 
circles. The program consisted of: 


Aria, Rejoice Greatly (The Messiah).............+s0+. Handel! 
(,roup-— 
In Dulei Jubilo (German).... i Thirteenth Century 
Das Kleine Kindelein (German) Fourteenth Century 
Canzone di Lampouguari (Italian). Fourteenth Century 
Cantique de Noel (French). . Fifteenth Century 
Le Fete du Ciel (French)... . Seventeenth Century 
Ave Maria (modern French)............ -Nineteenth Century 
Piano solos— 
Shepherd's Dance ...German 
Vogel als Prophet. Ns ‘ . Schumann 
Miss Keyes. 
Group— 


.. Seventeenth Century 
sceesoorsbosee . Greek 
ceetee Bohemian Gypsy 
Old English 


Pastores (Latin) 
Christmas Carol 
The Moon Shines Bright 

Hampshire Mummer's Carol : ° 
Christmas Comes but Once a Year.......... 


.Modern English 
Bote GE Ge GI bn bok dive ce ede ccdceecces +++» American 
Aria, Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre (Joshua)...............00005 Handel 


Edith Keyes, accompanist. 
nae 
Otto R. Ortmann gave a lecture on “Aida” Thursday 
night at the Peabody Conservatory. This lecture was one 
of the course on Musical Appreciation. 
ee 


Perry C. Orem, organist, assisted by Beulah V. Orem 
soprano, gave a recital Thursday evening in Fulton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. D. L. F. 











PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianes 


We invite comparison with any and afl Prench 
makes beth as regards quality and price. 


Renting for Music Students a Speciaity 
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KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
TO HAVE WOMEN PLAYERS. 


Ability of Fair Sex Recognized on the Banks of the Mis- 
souri—Song and Other Recitals. 





Kansas City, Mo., December 8, 1913 

The second symphony concert of the season took place 
last Tuesday afternoon. The program was entirely or 
chestral, and the large audience seemed quite satisfied with 
the interpolative ability of a soloist. Carl Busch, the con 
ductor, and the orchestra seemed quite at the highest point 
of agreement in the Bach-Abert prelude, and 
fugue. It was an interesting and enjoyable performance. 
Alfred Buch played with cleanness and intelligence the 
cello solo in the uninteresting Volkmann “Serenade” in 
D minor. 


choral 


The wisdom of the directors of the Orchestral Associa 
tion in their decision to admit women to the orchestral is 
highly commended. Margaret Fowler Forbes, who has had 
years of study in Europe, is to appear among the first vio 
lins at the next concert; also Mrs. Louis J. Bennet, a viola 
player of much experience, will appear then. 

Following is the entire program for last Tuesday: Pre 
lude, choral and fugue, Bach-Abert; 
E minor, op. 95, “From the New World,” Dvorak; overture 
to “Le Roi d'Ys,” Lalo; 
for string orchestra (Volkmann), 
prelude to third act 
Humperdinck; “The Moldau,” symphonic 


Herman Springer, baritone, gave the 


symphony No, §, in 


“Serenade,” op. 69, in D minor 
cello solo, Alfred Buch 
“Koénigskinder,’ 
Smetana 


and second ac t, 


poem, 


first of 
Mr 


always be counted on as being willing and able to 


a series of 
Sunday afternoon programs yesterday Springer can 
present 
the very best there is in song literature and yesterday's 
program was no deviation from this rule. The entire pro 
Brahms. Mr 


translations of the songs before singing made the program 


gram was from Springer’s elucidations and 


highly instructive to all 
n ne 
Miller, 


Company, has 


member of 
settled permanently in 


George Harold baritone, recently a 
the Aborn 
Kansas City 
in Dillenbeck Hall revealed a singer of beautiful voice and 
Mr. Miller had advantag: 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, George 
Powell Weaver 
program follows: Prologue 
(Leoncavallo), Mr. Miller; “Under the 
‘Boat Sone” (Ware), “Till | 
Egyptian” (Chad 
(Ch Mr 


{ pera 

His first song recital last Thursday evening 
intelligent understanding has 
of serious study with 
Sweet, Max Heinrich and Oscar Saenger 
assisted at the piano. The 
from “Pagliacci” 
Greenwood Tree” (Busch) 
Wake” (Worden), “Were I a Prince 
wick), Mr. Miller; scherzo in B 
Weaver; “Das Wirthshaus” (Schubert), “Truebe Wird’s 
Die Wolken Jagen” (Franz), “Zur (Grieg) 
(Wolf), “Frihlingsnacht’ (Schumann), 
“Arabesqu Mr. Weaver; 
(Verdi), Mr. 


minor pin), 
Rosenzeit” 
“Anakreon’s Grab 
Mr. Miller; 
‘O Tu, Palermo” (“I 
Miller; “Requiem” ‘To a Violet” (La Forge), 
“Autumn Sadness (Nevin), “The Nightingale Has a Lyre 
of Gold” (Whelpley), Mr. Miller 

near 


Virginia Tisdale presented her young and talented pupil, 
Jack Lloyd Crouch, in 
torium last Friday night. Master Jack is only thirteen 
years old and that he acquitted himself creditably in the 
following difficult program speaks well for his natura! 
talent and his intelligent instruction. Mrs. E. E. Cornelius, 
soprano, added to the enjoyment of the following pro 
gram by her songs: “Fantasia,” C minor, Bach; “Pastorale 
Varie,” Mozart; voice, “Die Loreley,” Liszt; “Shadow 
Dance,” MacDowell; “Voglein,” Grieg; “Sous Bois,” 
Staub; “Warum,” Schumann; “Caprice Espagnole,”’ Mosz 
kowski; voice, “Haymaking,” Needham; voice, “Ye Who 
Have Loneliness Known,” Neidlinger; etude, op. 10, No. 5, 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, valse, op. 42, Chopin; “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, "No. 2, Liszt Geneve LicuTeNwaALrex. 


( Leschetizky), 


Vespri Siciliani’’ 


(Homer), 


piano recital at Spaulding’s Audi- 
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PARIS: Grand Opera, 
Opera-Comigqzue, 
Galté Lyrique. 


n America Season 1913-14 





: “THE NEW QUEEN OF SONG” “The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.” —Daily 


Managemeni: M. &. HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 


Express. 
beauty—its production is perfect.”"—Morning Pest. 
that she almost stands alone.”—Morning Advertiser 
ot 
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Cantaves Chorus Concert. 


s Chorus, under the direction of May Por- 
table concert in the Drexel Institute of Arts 
ces, Philadelphia, Thursday evening, December 
audience, which exceeded the 

he large auditorium. Sincere music critics 
1 the chorus for its beauty of tone 

excelled past work in this program 

h was conspicuous for its unity of 

juisite shadings, and its spontaneous 
magnetism and charm, together 

i nt leadership, bring 

he gnal of her bator Incidental 

lorence Smith, soprano, and 

} member of the 

ice of brilliant quality 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


Third Eastern Tour 
February 21 to March 12 


Eighth Annual Spring Tour 
April 12 to June 6 


Address all communications to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 


Auditorium Bldg. 







Minneapolis, Minn 


which was heard to advantage in the florid solo parts of 
“The Song of Kisses.” In Miss Bonner’s voice is found 
a magnificent combination of power, richness of tone, and 
length of range; her present work gives promise of an 
enviable career. 

The chorus was assisted by the University Male Quar- 
tet, whose unaccompanied songs were enthusiastically en- 
cored. The quartet comprises four solo voices, Dr. Max- 





MAY PORTER 


well Lick, Dr. Francis O'Neill, David Griffin and Dr. 
Percy Parsons. David Griffith, baritone, sang the solo in 
“The Village Blacksmith,” a novel number by Charles 
Noyes, for piano, organ, anvil chorus and baritone. 

Other interesting choral numbers, which especially 
showed the delicate work of the Cantavas were “Robin 
Adair,” arranged by Percy Fletcher; “The Song of the 
Kisses” and ‘‘Amaryllis.” 

Marie Westbroom Dager at the piano, and James Dick- 
inson at the organ, accompanied with sympathy and pre- 


cision, 





Kidd-Key Conservatory Recitals. 


Hans Richard has recently become a member of the 
Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music and Art (Mrs. L. A. 
Kidd-Key, president), Sherman, Tex. Of his first piano 
recital at the opera house in that city the following was 
written : 

Never in the history of Kidd-Key Conservatory has a musical 
event been looked for with more interest and never before have the 
expectations of a music loving public been more fully realized than 
at the occasion of Hans Richard's first appearance at the Opera 
House in this city. 

What was the dominant impression of his playing? It is rather 
difficult to say where all was so impressive, so poetic, so artistic. 
Perhaps the most flattering compliment some ome can pay to any 
artistic production is to say that there was not a number of the 
program which stood out and dwarfed the rest; all standing on the 
same level, artistically and technically speaking 

Liset’s transcription of Bach’s prelude and fugue in G minor were 
the first musical offerings. This work, in its gothe majesty, was 
masterfully rendered; owing to the intelligent reading of the opus, 
the intricate filigree work of the four part fugue was made so 
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being added to those 





complete list cannot be 
given at this time 

















HAROLD OSBORN SMITH. Accompanist 








CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 































clear and comprehensive that even an uninitiated in counterpunta! 
mysteries was able to understand its thematic structure and not think 
it an undecipherable Cryptogram. 

The following two numbers, andantino, by Risso (1660-1700) and 
sonata by Scarlatti-Tausig, having only historical interest for the 
music lover, were played with reverence and delicacy. 

Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” op. 57, was given in true 
classical traditional style, and a charming group of smaller com- 
positions, by study in thirds (Chopin), romanza (Chopin), study in 
thirds (Moszkowsky), “Chant Polonais’” (Chopin-Liszt), “Traiimerei”’ 
(Richard Strauss), allegro de concert (F. Chopin), which were de- 
lightfully played, formed a welcome relaxation after the heavy pre- 
ceding numbers. : 

The program closed with Wagner-Tausig’s transcription of “‘Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song,” from “Die Walkire,” and Franz Liszt's 
“Rakoczy March,” played with tremendous dash 

For fully two hours an appreciative audience listened to the 
pianistic task, evincing its delight and appreciation by prolonged ap- 
plause and repeated recalls, to which the pianist responded with 
several encores, among them an exquisite serenade by Hans Huber 





HANS RICHARD. 


Hans Richard is a great master in the highest sense of the word; 
free from mannerism and hyersentimentality, a true artist. Tech- 
nical difficulties do not exist for him. His almost infallible tech- 
nic, his wonderful memory, his enormous repertoire, his artistic 
poise, his freedom of style, his nobility of touch, his virility and 
dash and his resources of nuances and last, but not least, his master- 
ful manipulation of the pedals, stamps him as one of the great pian 
ists in this country, and judging by the recent successful appearance 
of one of his pupils, his pedagogical ability is not below the level 
of his pianism. 

Mrs. Kidd-Key, the pioneer of true art in the South, deserves the 
highest congratulations and thanks for this valuable acquisition to 
her conservatory.—Sherman Democrat. 

Below is given an account of a recital by another mem- 
ber of the Kidd-Key faculty, Phillip Tronitz: 


\ large and appreciative audience gathered Friday night at Kidd- 
Key Auditorium to listen to the piano recital of Phillip Tronitz, who 
rendered the following interesting and heavy program in a highly 
artistic manner: 

In the opening number, Sinding’s concerto, he was ably seconded 
by his pupil, Eunice Strehorn. 

In the following Chopin group the pianist showed himself in the 
most advantageous light. 

In the last numbers, so poetically played, he received many ova- 
tions and a well merited recognition of his most laudable effort. 

The last number, the Chopin etude, was played in especially bri! 
liant style with great velocity and technical ability and brought to 
a fitting close an evening that will long be remembered by those 
lovers of good music who were so fortunate as to be ‘present on 
this occasion 

The program was as follows 


RUNOOD edaikd 6\S hades cin wnderabers 6000s nbs Ceheanebece «+s, Sinding 






. .s+.s.Chopin 
eS Sis TR TR, ose sci unedacianebey ssc bobaenseceemnan Chopin 
PE CRD 0 cco reereseaneede eee neebesiseseee scesbes ecu 

Op. 10, Nos. 5 and 6; op. 25, Nos. 1 and 7. 


SND MUO cosas duns Cvdad adap bps cecebisiwonssban Backer-Grondahl 
er nee yy tp ee ws ... Neupert 
Caprign ...csses pei nckanaes Jones oseeeees Arensky 
On Wings of Song........... .. +.» Mendelssohn. Liszt 
Grand concert study in G flat . Moskowsky 


—Sherman Democrat. 









Klibansky-Cobb Musicale. 





A musicale of unusual interest took place December 14 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Cobb in New York 
City, when three of the artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky 
presented a short program of operatic arias, songs by the 
American composers, Howard C. Gilmour, Alice Shaw, 
and others. The sitigers, whose work this season is at- 
tracting attention in musical and social circles, were 
Misses Cannon and Fisher, and Mrs. Cooper. The “nat- 
ural” method of Sergei Klibansky brings to the fore the 
best of every voice, for this teacher is himself a singer of 
established reputation, so is able to show his pupils what 
to do and how to do it. 
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FRANZ EGENIEFF A MOST 
POLISHED LIEDER EXPONENT. 


German Baritone Impresses New York Audience by His 
Fine Voice and Splendid Interpretive Ability. 





Franz Egénieff, the distinguished German lieder singer, 
who gave a vocal recita! in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, December 16—his first appearance in 
the metropolis—is one of the most satisfying baritones 
today before the public. On this occasion he was mani- 
festly at a disadvantage due to the effects of a cold which 
continually troubled him and occasionally made a tone 
rough. But it was plain that he is the possessor of an 
unusually full, resonant, sympathetic, smooth and perfectly 
controlled voice, with which he can do all that is required 
of an artist in the interpretation of the highest class of 
song. The natural voice is particularly resonant between 
D and D, but his lower notes down to G are of a superior 
quality and have His art 
also enables him to sing difficulty, with 


bass. 


fullness of a 
g up to F 


almost the 
without 





FRANZ EGENIEFF 





an occasional F sharp. Once during the recital, in Kernt- 
ler’s “Abschied,” he touched a high G for a moment in an 
outburst of emotional fervor. 

Egénieff’s diction, too, calls for unstinted praise. 
pronunciation of English made it clear that English vowel 
sounds are as good as German—to say the least. And he 
pronounced the words far more distinctly than many 
native singers of English pronounce them. Only an ex 
perienced ear could detect the least trace of the foreigner 
and then only in a few of the consonants, which he some- 
times softened unduly. In his French songs he was like- 
wise perfectly intelligible. 

At the beginning of the recital he was evidently some- 
what discomfited by the slenderness of the audience. But 
the smallness of the audience was due entirely to fact that 
he began his recital too near the advertised hour, not 
knowing, in his German innocence, that the New York 
public likes to arrive anywhere from a quarter to half an 
hour late. By the time the first group of songs was fin- 
ished the hall was well filled. At the end of the recital 
there were scores at the platform near the piano vigor- 
ously applauding the extra number the singer was obliged 
to grant. It is a pleasure to chronicle the first appearance 
in New York of this accomplished artist. He is not mere- 
ly an interpreter whose voice must be excused, or a mere 
producer of fine vocal tones with no art and imagination 
as an interpreter. Franz Egénieff is a singer with a voice 
and with a cultured mind. His voice is still young and his 
intelligence is already matured. What more can be said 
of an artist? 

The complete program was as follows: 


Biterolf 
Verborgeinheit 


His 


Hugo Wolf 
Hugo Wolt 


Der Musikant -Hugo Wolf 
Gesang Weyla’s Hugo Wolf 
Der Néck . Loewe 


DBelsazar Schumann 
Provencalisches Lied 
Farewell 

The Lotus Flower 

On the River. 

The Three Connie 
Serenade de Don Juan 
Les Cloches 


Schumann 

Jené Kerntier 

Hubert Pataky 

-Hubert Pataky 
Hans Hermann 
... Techaikowsky 
Debussy 


SPEDE 4 ceudvbguded Kasdddbenecsdcabincdabueheatexdendeia Debussy 
Chanson des Gas d’Irlande................c0eccceeed Augusta Holmes 


Jené Kerntler acted as accompanist. 


Marie Kaiser Sings in Albany. 





Marie Kaiser sang with the Albany Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, December & Albanians emphasized their appre- 
ciation of the New York soprano’s gift in the following 
taken from the Capital City press: 


The soloist was Marie Kaiser 2 soprano of golden gifts Sh 
sang the “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and a group of songs. 
In the Verdi number she displayed a purity of tone, a virtuosity of 


method and a control of coloratur 
of artist. She 
sonality that carried her 


a singing that entitle her to the 


name has a most perfect breath control and a per 


musical message to all Argus 


Following the Schubert Symphony, 
Miss Kaiser, 


a year ago 


Maris 


many 


Kaiser, a New York 


soprano, sang who made friends when she ap 


peared here on the cx won many more hearts 


Miss Kaiser 
of such 


ncert stage 
last night. She has an nusually beautiful voice 


knows how to use that voice, too, w makes the rendition 


aro Nome 


Miss Kaiser exquisitely sang a gr 


a number as the aria, “*( “Rigoletto,” all the more en 


joyable. » of English songs and 
wish that Miss Kaiser should hers 


more.— Kr baddies 


one could only responded to the 


insistent demand for ‘Deien 


fresh and 


Miss Kaiser has a delightful, cultivated voice, with 
strong artistic personality, a law unto itself. Her sympathetic in 
terpretation of “Caro Nome” was an illustration of beautiful ton 
production with the final high E flat showing the wide range 
her voice Her songs were rendered with great charm and del 
cacy.—Times-Union 

Miss Kaiser sang with clarity of tone, her work being characte 
ized with grace and spontaneity and good enunciation. She is great 
improved since her last appearance in Albany Evening Journ:! 

After she sang at the New York Liederkranz concert 


December 6, on the same program with Wilhelm Bachau 





















MARIE KAISER 


and Horatio Connell, the New York Staats-Zeitung said 
as follows: 
Marie 


of it 


the 
Elien.” 


Kaiser, the possessor of a God-given voice, made most 


in her excellent performance of Max Bruch's “Fair 





Miss Kaiser recently returned from a concert trip throughout the 
State of Ohio. (Advetisement.) 
Grand Opera. 
Oh, how I love grand opera 
It is a treat to me 
I pay five bones for an aeroplane seat, 
A seat where | annot sec 
I'm dippy about grand opera 
I attend it every year 
And I pay five bones for a faraway seat 
A seat where I cannot hear 
I’m balmy about grand opera 
From the fair Italian land 
I pay five bones and they sing a lot of stuff 
That I cannot understand 
Milwaukee Daily News 
2 $0 
? SODER-HUEGK 
m™ 


Famoas for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development 
Pupile prepared for Church, Concert, Opera, Stage. Voice trial by appodatmen: 
STUDIO : Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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“It was a master programme. 


It was real blood and bone music, 








calling for the highest quality of pianistic prowess. _ 





There are few 








pianists before the public who could have equalled the achievement.’ 














It is typical of the encomiums 
heaped this season upon the 


That is the opinion recently expressed by Mr. 
P.V. R. Key in the New York World after hearing 
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PAUL REIMERS 


ee L CNOP.. 


Recitals and At Homes 
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ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA HEARD 
IN SPLENDID PROGRAM. 


Max Zach Gives Impressive Reading of Brahms Symphony — 
Irma Seydel, the Violin Soloist—Young People’s String 
Orchestra Concert—Other Events. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 7, 1913. 
The fourth concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra took place Saturday night. The program follows: 





Symphony in D major...... .. Brahms 
Symphonie Espagnole (violin. and ebuned hieek Bw o-+ aaa Lalo 
Irma Seydel. 

PROCESBION occa screecevercctonsessecteseces eeeseseeesseres Bantock 
Rage: Mat asics ccseswesendonn cc anbds sacceebubsdiearbenees Bantock 


This was surely one of the most ade concerts ever 
given by the orchestra. The program was admirably con- 
trasted, and the audience was in a mood to appreciate it. 
Max Zach was at his best in his reading of the beautiful 
Brahms symphony. His beat was precise, and yet there 
was nothing rigid in the performance. The shading was 
colorful, the inner melodies were brought out, the phrasing 
was finished. The players fell into the spirit of the compo- 
sitions and did their part with uncommon care and sym- 
pathy. The orchestral tone was homogeneous, and the 
intonation accurate. The two Bantock numbers were 
given with a wealth of coloring and a splendid compre- 
hension of contrasts. They are new and welcome addi- 
tions to the orchestral repertoire. In Irma Seydel, the 
youthful violinist, the society presented one of the most 
gifted young artists heard in St. Louis in many seasons. 
She has a charming personality, apparently, unconscious of 
self, and absorbed in her work. Her artistic standard is 
indeed very high, and she has both the temperament and 
technic to meet it. Her rendition of the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was so satisfactory to her listeners that she 
was compelled to play two encores. Mr. Zach’s orchestral 
accompaniment was in the highest degree most praise- 
worthy 

nner 

Oscar H. Jost, the young and efficient organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, gave a recital Monday night, 
under the auspices of the Missouri Chapter, A. G. O. He 
was assisted by J. Thornton Flynn, who possesses a voice 
of extraordinary charm. The program was as follows: 


Toccata and fugue in D minor Ps biden © ..J. S. Bach 
Tenor solo, Love Lays Sleepless Care ekeenveeues Herbert 
Sonata No. 6 in E flat minor .J. Rheinberger 
Tenor solo, Macushla Irish air 
Nocturnette (Moonlight) ..E. d'Evry 


A. Guilmant 
G. MacFarlane 


Nuptial March 
Spring Song . , Mor eye WwW. 
Introduction and 


RRR 
lhe Chaminade Club, of Jackson, Miss., recently gave 
a recital, the program of which was entirely devoted to 
compositions by Ernest R. Kroeger. 
RRR 
Mrs. E, George Payne gave a recital at the Woman’s 
Club on Tuesday night. In her program she displayed 
unusual versatility, singing in English, French and Ger- 
man, and reciting Cole’s “King Robert of Sicily.” For an 
encore she gave some child verses in a most attractive 
manner. Mrs. Payne is soprano at the Church of the 
Messiah, and is a former pupil of Rose Stewart, of 
Boston. Mrs. Payne was assisted by Birdie Hilb, who 
played her accompaniments in a most artistic way. 


The Sunday “Pop” concert was a most enjoyable one, 
and a crowded house listened to the excellent program, 
which was as follows: 


Overture to Le Roi d’Ys . . Delibes 
Waltz, Love’s Whispers (first time) isan . Andre 
Symphonic poem, Danse Macabre.................+...-Saint-Saéns 
Harp solo, The Rivulet.. ‘ Peres Ye 
Overture, Der Freischutz Von Weber 


Under the Lindens (from Scenes ASdasbenasie’ ‘ . Massenet 
(Obbligati, Mr. Steindel, cello; Mr. Sasli, clarinet.) 
pate bia nduad veneeeee . Rachmaninoff 

. Komzak 


Prelude ... 
Waltz, Bad'ner Mad"in : 
Mme. Delledonne, the herbiet of the sshintes scored a 
big success in her husband’s solo, “The Rivulet.” 
nee 


The Young People’s String Orchestra, which consists 
mainly of pupils of the well known violinist and teacher, 
Victor Lichtenstein, gave a concert at the New Assembly 
Hall, Webster Groves, Friday night. The orchestra was 
assisted by Mrs. Lichtenstein, who possesses a beautiful 
alto voice, well trained. The program was: 


Military March ; Sia Dita aae .....Sebubert 
Orchestra. 
Songs for mezzo-soprano— 
Bead Law, Ob Dusky NEGBA, 05.65 cides ccodsascctany Kroeger 
The Reason ... : Landon Ronald 
Tu (Habanera) énaus ea ee vw ecceesssces. Sancher-Puentes 
Mrs, Victor Lichtenstein. 
Unfinished Symphony “s . Schubert 
Orchestra 
Largo from Xerxes. ............0s55 ‘ . Handel 
Solo violia, Dorothy Livinguten. 
Bangarion Dems... «0..0singeestnnssases easel cacuneens Tivadar Nachez 


scherzo eu deeve esceeceewn .H. M, Bartlet 


MND cu c-gase caiwds.ctoe od pak peiuecdin canbe tuciarbiced buck Massenet 
EOE CIEE ios harnece vied cdasthsenanvencabanehvesnae Cyril Scott 
A, FOR TI i oc dk.s peta akan Bde ds career sh ba- ay excebin Willeby 
Mrs. Lichtenstein. 
Tee art Fea Se bss wenn is tage acsdcchoecaulievaress Komzak 
Orchestra 


Paderewski gave a recital at the Odeon last Wednesday 
night. His program was identical with that given in New 
York, and he was compelled to give several encores. The 
writer was unable to be present, but the Musicat Covuater 
was represented there by its Editor, Leonard Liebling, and 
Rene Devries, General Representative, who were visiting 
in the city at that time. Mr. Liebling’s review appears on 
another page. E. R. Krogcer. 


LATER ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 14, 1913. 

The fifth of the regular series of concerts given by the 
St. Louis Symphony Society took place Saturday night 
at the Odeon. The Musicat Courter correspondent re- 
grets his inability to be present, but reports are to the 
effect that it was successful and was well appreciated by 
the audience. Herma Menth scored a hit with the Liszt 
concerto, and Max Steindel was able to increase the lustre 
of the Steindel name. The orchestra played the “Sche- 
herazade” suite with great brilliancy. The program was as 
follows : 


Seley GOON og oso cveksvevcccets Oeecicsacs Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Comearnn Wer eine O0 Th Gt ss enkcaces icckbakvcsideccncncoets Liszt 
Herma Menth. 

Variations for cello on a rococo theme.............. Tschaikowsky 
Max Steindel. 

Cvdatenne, - Gem 50s bs hacen wintinw s cankdvsc’ 6 scalleucesi Chabrier 
Rae 


The Sunday afternoon popular concert was attended by 
the usual large audience. Max Zach made up his program 
with his customary good taste and excellent judgment. It 
was the following: 


Cres 50 TNs ins ic cack shove ob cbbbeW caacdadeGakis Thomas 
Scene and waltz from Gretna Green... ..........2.0c0see8 Guiraud 
Protea: Ob: Kak Die ss vaceadcsacawdevs ces vcandanssvas Saint-Saéns 
Violin obbligato, Mr. Olk. 
Salts: FF TR isa s bia ween dnecks bhwds i wi coe dbaeeeebneee Grieg 
FW so 6c kU Ce eei a Vc nce p ren ben shear dancin aathecsenes 08 Massenet 
PURO 5 oh5 ooo 0knn 5045 eae nea A ee dra le che hakeoky waseinnss Chaminade 
Sade THOU: Aa nan 34 Fassia kk hss orcas cedenberviamenes Verdi 
Walt Vietitin TGs 6 ia tin ned ee ides s canecescescascasnd Strauss 
nner 


Frank Gecks, conductor of the St. Louis Amateur Or- 
chestra, has brought his young people up to a high stan- 
dard of efficiency. Each season sees progress, and the se- 
lections are growing more difficult. The players are filled , 
with enthusiasm, and there are very few absentees at re- 
hearsals. The first concert was given Thursday night at 
the Central High School Auditorium and the following 
program was presented: 


BNE “ko bas cae h at vwddccgubsdeccnsnvccccsadadebecccoviseavesss Lachner 
Se SR, Es 65s sas CR Ga Adee ede ibdvka es dutae scenes Gounod 
Vocal solos— 
BOE. shea wr eha sind urcadobes ag pad Sunes deusiecenles tas Paladilhe 
PHM: COUN hun os pickn swathes banss ase ekdvenctceace Debussy 
TN sink on i hatacdwas ee Asha eed Kc coiNavitanaasiss vac ncede Vidal 
Mrs. A. J. Epstein 
RE Ce | on cadre vciwtbckees tacdbanes veceees Tschaikowsky 
Vocal solos— 
SD BN SS cceeccanesccachehesesast Coleridge-Taylor 
SG SN BNE 5 bs ci vka bode vo kubdhbns sntteene ced Lehmann 
Cold: SES Cp Fina a ha watcha vas iaddetisccrevdicaveess Cadman 
Mrs. A. J. Epstein. 
Overture, Hansel and Gretel... ..... 0.0.6... csrceeeees Humperdinck 
nae 


The Strassberger Conservatories gave recitals Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights at the Southside and Northside 


branches. The following was the Wednesday program: 
Piano— : 
EM TNS ic icscd base 6 ceceecdavedanisdnses dence eacesess Lange 
Marie Quinn 
TS GU Ho inces cabin debdinescetscecves Offenbach-Kern 
Edna Longmeyer 
Gomera COME. diviantie és oa Neh in tasiintcciesiicics D’Ourville 
Julia and Mary Dowd 
Vocal solos— 
Bis aw Is a ann ss hc 0:0 ch sedadasacosecisedissccane Molloy 
Elizabeth Bauer. 
Because ........5+ yi Akane Mina kde wedded piccavbentes D’Hardelot 
Edna Bollhorst. 
Violin solo, Theme and variations..........+......ccesssues Muscat 
Eunice Woods. 
Piano solos— 
OO SE | 5 i Sa Ka va vnc pee etenbh eed ieé tacks vesenees Lange 
Clara Eimer. 
Ge aii sinckkb sce puene scces aces deka. snecus 08 Engelmann 
I TE iw Fives cen csgdbeV ieee s vase neispecas Balfe-Dorn 
Eugenia Stephens. 
Recitation, Roriah’s Mo’min’. ...... 2.0.6... 0ccceccweeeeeescets Cook 
Elsie Stroebel. 
Vocal solos— 
Oe is esis 6 Cima this aca ciehinns diss Cioes ened ceen Gounod 
Ben ee Tilak GE ii ain in hike hickie hive g ks chade bende Reichardt 


Elizabeth O’ Brien. 
Piano quartets— 
BR . TEI sv vcs c vcnccnghvaeece ds cceveseusetaennes Strauss 
Pape RGN aac ois eisicsitigdeeccciscecdscvececcess Engelmann 
Christine Wittershagen, Lillian Gockel, Frances Gambeck, 
Catherine Wilhelm. 
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Vocal solo, Not a Sparrow Falleth............ 
Emma _ eit 
Violin solo, Valse Joyeuse........... 


SN, NEw boi oc back ontuneecdiee 
Ethel Knobeloch, Eunice Woods, 
Violet Zijeck 

Piano solos— 
Canzonetta (solo) 


Arragonaise (duo) 





beendeskbeee Trinkaus 
Blossom Christopher, 


.- Bohm 


. Massenet 


Frances Gambeck and Christine ‘Witershagen. 


Alla Marcia 


RRB Py Wolfermann 


Rhemcet TEI a. <0. a. c:cn nti c 6 oS 0seKkesd 005 deen canctoceceeee Bohm 
Conservatory Orchestra. 

nnre 

Pupils of the Conrath Conservatory appeared at the 

Odeon Tuesday night in the subjoined program: 
Piano duet, Our Banner March. .. Jonas 
Henry Grote and ‘Franklin ie Prez. 

ie Ae Be Bs oo tno cbbctediices diseacetcesvcsesgeest Delibes 
Grace Diel. 

First Heart Throbs................ . .Ketterer 
Thelma Butts. 

Ree, GD Evie chan hb nde dciccne és céiecvadeowens aves Wollenhaupt 

Winnie Mills and William L. Kaltwasser. 
Midgets veeeae Gi nbeshus elses .. Eilenberg 
Durward Musler. 
Det, Steylackk Pelee ooo ccc ccc ccnccvccaccevcssveseeteccceeses Dreyer 
Thelma Pearlstone ent William L. Kaltwasser. 

Bama Of te Tei. one oes sa kk cpic dnc cccssspecceseccccccveses Rosellen 
Irene Hayes. 

aOR bis vn cdits cveeki eee . -Roads 
Ruth Rothert 

Vie, SERA oc kc ccncacdaderscccssiccees ..Papini 
Ruth Young 

Piano, Alice, romanza. jinn eeawies iad Ascher 

Nera Irene Giesler. 
Persian March arkusivsnad ‘s dn be sitaaananeutens Gruenfeld 
Isabelle Pauline Robyn 
Carnival of Venice..........- .. Schulhoff 


Louise Bellmana. 
Stradella Overture Pree 
Lottie Schlueter. 
Deuxieme Scherzo : ‘ s9 
Ivanelle Hennessy 
Spanish Life , ; as 
Gladys Smith 
Rhapsodie Americaime jaar enmes 
Clara Jennemarth 
Polonaise sav bdscdnseraniees 
Edna Luehrmann. 
nur 


. .Flotow-Kunkel 
. .Karganoff 

. Moszkowski 

. .Delibes 


Conrath 


A song recital was given by Emile Eppelsheimer Wed 


nesday afternoon at the Musical 
following program was presented : 


Elegie 

Aria de Buredieds (fros om Herodiade) 
Murmelndes Lucftchen 

Alte Liehe 
Herhstsorge . 
Immitten des 
Schlummerlied 
Auf Flugeln 
Solvejg’s Lied as 

Turn Thee Unto Me (eam 
After the Rain...... 

An Irish Lullaby 

EM covcccsnescseve. 


\ Perfect Day 


Balles 
des Geeanges 


Eli).... 


nen,” 


Art building, 


when the 


Massenet 

.. Massenet 
Jensen 

. Brahms 
..Franz 
‘Techaikowsky 
vkkee Von Koss 
Mendelssohn 


- : E. R Kroeger 
..-Margaret R. Lang 
Lillian C. Coffmann 
Tacobs Bond 


Carrie 


William John Hall's vocal pupils gave a Grieg song re 


cital Saturday night at Musical Art 


ler’s piano pupils assisted. 
Piano— 
March of the Dwarfs 
Minuet from sonata 
Miss Chamberlain 
(Second piano, Mrs 
Vocal— 
The First Violet. 
Kid Dance. 
Miss Garvey 
Vocal— 
Mountain Maid. 
A Swan. 
Mr. Parker. 
Piano, Romance (two pianos) 


Miss Yeargain and Mrs 
Vocal— 
Ry the Brook. 
In the Boat. 
Miss Fabian. 
Vocal— 
Morning Dew. 


Autumnal Gale. 
Miss Junker. 


Vocal— 
Ere Long, O Héart of Mine 
The Way of the World 
Mr. Moir. 
Vocal— 
The Princess. 


Solvejg’s Song. 
Mrs. Tuxhorn. 


Piano— 
To Spring. 
Butterflies. 
Miss Yeargain. 
Vocal— 


With a Water Lily 
One Summer Night. 


Miss Doorley. 
Vocal— 
On the Journey Home 


Eros. 
ars Mr. Stareb. 


Hall 
The program was: 


Addye Stemm 


Stemmiler.) 


Stemmler 


Vocal— 
Marguerite’s Cradle Song. 
Good Morning. 


Ich Liebe Dich. 
Mrs. Krutzsch. 


Piano, (Ensemble) Peer Gynt Suite. 
Miss Yeargain, Mrs. Marten, Miss Chamberlain, Miss Tanner. 


Rare 
The annual concert of the Liszt Musical Society took 
place Sunday afternoon in the Boeddecker Conservatory of 


Music. The program was as follows: 
Piano quartet, two pianos, eight hands, Overture, Belisario, 
Donizetti 
Cecilia Feager, Theodore Neunlist, Louise Lather, Emily 
Boeddecker. 
Piano solo, Arion, a Mythological Scene............ E. R. Kroeger 
Arthur Kuehling. 
Piano solo, Pensee Melodique...............++. S84 saebsces Barnett 
Adelina Passalaqua. 
Piano solo, Arabesque Caprice. ..........csesccccecevececs Delioux 
Anna Gertken. 
PO i I cic ciccndnccatnadvdges osc mavoussdacuawe Terschak 
Minnie Schlueter. 
Violin solo, Fantasie, from Aida............-.cccsescssccccececes Verd 
Willie Levens. 
Py Gis ING cael cas csunditchaansadianénodcacbuna Krzyzanowsk 
Sophie Staroske. 
ame we Tee OR aiikivc cndeins ccdceseceedcdscoweccocsssss Voss 
Margie Passek. 
Piano solo, Andante et Romdo..............ccccceeccecesees Rosenheim 
M. Magdalena Runtz. 
en Gls MED sishnccasabdatecttsvsbetececcce Wieniawski 
Walter Kummer. 
Vocal duet, Oh, That We Two Were Maying.................. Smith 
Alma Wibbing and Walter Augustin. 
I GARI: NI hse ck en Rossin: 
Hilda Feager and Cecilia Feager. 
Piano solo, Finnische Rapsodiec.. we gghesadanenci@nceenes - Tilike 
Louise ‘Lather. 
Piano solo, Eleventh Rhapsodie................cccscesccecces . Liszt 
Alma Fathmann 
Piano solo, Symphonie No. 1 (first movement) ............ Beethoven 
Nellie Flachmeier. 
Piano solo, Symphonie No. 2 (first movement) ...... . .Beethoven 
George Pfaff. 
Piano solo, Symphonie No. 2...... .. Beethoven 
Larghetto, scherzo, finale. 
Elviria Zimmermann. 

Piano quartet, The Magic Flute.................. Mozart 
Alice Wolf, George Pfaff, Elviria Zimmermann ‘end Lillian 
Schmidt. 
nae 


Ernest R. Kroeger gave an organ recital Sunday after 
noon at the Church of the Messiah. He was assisted by 
the quartet choir of the church. The program was as 


follows: 
Messe di Mariage. . usadnad ves becms 6edecn tence te: ee 
The Lord Shall Comfort ‘Zies wiboues sewceseeceeE. R, Kroeger 
Rhapsodie (No. 1) on a Breton melody. cede’ C, Saint-Saéns 
eT Pe Bins nin s cdacedsaebatencdschcccveumhe casas C. Vincent 
RCN Gt CNG o.onc by ck esti csdadccdddectidecacuodi J. H. Rogers 
God Is a Spirit.. Sbdecntibee ese W. S, Bennett 
Fantasie and fugue in Gi minor. ‘ win J. 8S. Bach 


4 
A studio recital was given by pupils of the intermediate 
grades of the Kroeger School of Music in the Musical Art 


building The eiaitiene program was given: 


Witches James Rogers 

Jone Rule 

Polonaise in A. Chopin 
Elizabeth Ley 

Passepied, op. 40 Dedieu-Peter 

Helen Cullinane 

Searf Dance Chaminade 


Florence Frees 


Sketch Sieveking 
Fredonia Johnson 
Beside the Brook.... Grimalde 
Elsie Bruner, 
Eude Mignonne svavene : nad .. Schuett 
Marguerite Rickert. 
Au Matin eae Godard 
Dorothy Kepler. 
Murmuring Zephyrs , A Jensen 
Harel Gordon. 
Nocturne, E flat persons ; . «Chopin 
Thelma Hale. 
Voices of the Forest.. hanakaenautaowe Schubert 
Mary Vickers. 
Rippling Waves von hecedinn Spindler 
Viola Reitter. 
NS atin dvcadiiestdacccssdebieadsncan . Debussy 
Florence Levering 
GIL a iiceteckchocosieenensade . . Liszt 


Last Smile .. Wollenhaupt 


‘ew Pogan. 
E. R. Krogecer 


Wolle Recitals in Ohio. 


J. Fred Wolle will give a recital on the new organ in 
Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 28. Mary Hissem de Moss will be the soloist. 

Dr. Wolle played in Columbus last October, and in 
March, 1914, will play in Ohio for the third time this 
season. His first recital in Cincinnati was on the occa- 
sion of one of the music festivals under Theodore 
Thomas’ direction. 





Mr. Bryan’s Chautauqua lectures enable him to say, in 
the language of the old hymn, “I dwell awhile in tents 
below and gladly wander to and fro.”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 














GERVILLE-REACHE * 


Covent Garden, Chicago-Pt \iadelohia. Boston and Montrea! Opera Co's 


MARIE SUNDELIUS *™ 
ARTHUR HACKETT ™ 





jement: 


usive ooen 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN. Broadway, New York 








IN AMERICA 
OMS GRIMISON secon cc 
VIOLINIST 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 
“. apa nt Gertrude F. Crean 
1451 New York 














Florence Hinkle 


-- SOPRANO... 
Management, The Wolfsoha Musical Bareaa T West 34th St., New York 


COTTLOW 


REICHS STR. 103 WESTEND—BERLIN 
Steinway Piano Used 
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Lionel Robsarte 
Opera Tenor 
Instructor to the Profession. Hotel Woodward, N 


ama’ GESCHEIDT 
Art ——- and The Art of Singing 


Tel. 1350 Columbus 


JOHN THOMPSON fixs: 


_ TOURING EUROPE SEASON Stccoreoag 


‘LEGINSKA 


Miss 
female Rosenthal.’ Instructor 


“She might justly be termed « 
Tel. 1350 Columbus 
MARGARET F< Es &Y ES Conrraito 


610 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and py 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | W. 34th St.. New York 
Keecces | Address, 2469 Broadway. a 4848 River 








DRAM 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal 
817 Carnegie Hall 














WELCKER Teale SPiethed 

Italian Method 

26 Ave. Ixelles, Brussels 
Referencer “Frank Van Der Stucken, Antwerp, 


MERO “x 


In America Season of 1913-1914 
Wades the sastasive CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 Broad 


New York < City 


LESLEY MARTIN, 21 can 





Yolanda 


STEINWAY 
PIANO USED 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS Susanne B mes Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, a 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, Johe 
H. Stubbs, iward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt 


Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 














befor re the e pu ablic in upera and church wor work 
ACCOMPANIST—COM 
Pn) did IN AMERICA 
Available tor Concerts Address: 886 Putnam Ave. 














WITHERSPOON 


Address: Management, Wolfisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER—Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. feceptine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
Spore Co.; Mme. Marie Kappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opere Co.; 

e. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opere Co.; Lila 
Robeson, contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera tbe, Austin Hughes, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, bar: itone, Metropoli 
tan Opera Co.: Helen Warrum soprano, Chicage Opera Co.; Agnes 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.- Henri Scott, basso, Chicago 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel Sie- 
peed onn, soprano, Jammerstein Opera Co.; Orvilie Harrold, tenor, 
a Co.; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Century 
ugh Schussler, basso, oper Opera Co.; Florence 


Opere Co Co; Dr Dr. Bi 
80 rano; contralto; tt Wiederhold, bass- 


Mildred Potter 

baritone; m Rains, basso, Dresden thoyal Opera; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand ¢ ra; Mme. Carolyn ate, ano, 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand O Joseph ern- 
stein- . basso, Grand Opera; Maric Stod ort. Gayler’ soprano; 
— Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow- 

n-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano; Louis Harnolt, 
counealies John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evang, 
baritone. TELEPHONE 6°7 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Gist STREET, MEW YORK 
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the MEH AN Studios 


SUITE 70, CARNEGIE HALL, TEL. 5946 COLUMBUS 
Send for Booklet 


WAX JACOBS quarter 


15 W. 9ist Street, New York Tel. River 6144 
West. Rep.: E. L. BRIGGS, Chicago, If. 














M VIOLINIST 
‘ SGIAPIRO 22%: 
945 East 163d St. 
E Management : MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet. 5852 Metrose 





STUDIO HALL: 
GAREISSEN =: 
NEW YORK CITY. 

: SPOONER-=::: 
205 West 57th St., New York City 

“Phone, 6510 Columbus 


INEZ BARBOUR Sore 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


were KLAMROTH fei 


114 West 37th St., N. Y. C. 


GABRIEL LAPIERRE 


On Tour with Mme. Metba and Jan Kubelik. Voice Produc- 
tion. Coaching for a raand Concert. Classes in Diction 
and Acting. bis Boulevard d’Jules Sandeau, Paris 


Geriwe MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - . - New York City 


veVERE-SAPIO 


DI Donna Seprene from Paris Grand Opera tg Sesia, Milan; 
Covent Garden, Londen; Metropolitan Opera, N » ¢tce., ete, in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates Bok. 

6s Central Park West, New York 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 
hed the major 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. ¥. 


Carl Pohlig 














Marion May, Contralto, Assistant 
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sear Munich, GERMANY 
The Bel Canto 
Song Recitals a Specialty 

437 Fifth Ave. 
Vocal Studie, 15@ West 69th Si., Tel. 6493 Columbus 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The college has for its object the universal higher education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who ire to teach music 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public tory of heat repute 
and training for public appearanc o Instructors of reputa- 
tion— Newly engaged, Rubin Goidma . Composition; Mic. Sciapiro, 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGS 
M. H. re Mgr. 
128-130 East 68th Street 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION 





MADAME 


“ KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Methed 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropoliten Opera 
House; Kethieen Boward,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillie Mey Welker, Grand Opera, Erfart Keth- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorica; 
Camille Elkjacr, Aborn Grand Opere Co.; Lucilla 
Broésky, Majestic Grend Opere Co. and others. 


962 Sth Avenue, Cerner 66th Street, New York 





BACHAUS PLAYS NEITZEL 
CONCERTO, IN DRESDEN. 


A Composition of Strong Content and Enormous 
Difficulties—Given Superb Performance by 
Famous Pianist and Orchestra Under 
Von Schuch—Striegeler Symphony 
Heard—A Dancing Entertain- 
ment—Song Recital by 
Leon Rains. 

Dresden Suvie a Tue Musicap Courter, 
Eisenstuckstr. 16, Pt., November 22, 1913. 


\t the first symphony concert of this season, Series B, 
the program included two works of importance and of 
the first was a symphony of 
which Thari characterizes 


more than ordinary interest; 
Curt Striegeler (his fourth), 
as a Liebessymphonie, a production of the time when 
Striegeler celebrated his marriage engagement. The work 
freshness and loveliness, 
rather than showing any remarkable depth. It received, as 
a splendid performance under Von 
Schuch’s inspiring leadership. A piano concert by Otto 
Neitzel was the second work on the program. This seems 
to have created a sensation in the musical world, and is full 
of strong content. Its enormous difficulties were easily 
mastered by Wilhelm Bachaus, who was the soloist of the 
occasion. These difficulties, as Thari has explained, lie 
more especially in the musical structure of the work, and 
could be overcome by none but a pianist like Bachaus and 
a director like Von Schuch. 
anne 

Lieder-Abend show all the 
features of this artist's musical makeup. She 
has a wondefully sweet and melodious voice, perfectly 
placed, of rather light quality, but of pure flutelike sound, 
especially in the upper register, and which is part-cularly well 
adapted to songs of Mozart. Her program covered a large 
field, from this composer to Richard Strauss. Sinding’s 
serenade for two violins and piano was rendered by Jo- 
hann Striegler and Willi Reiner, with Curt Striegler at 
a performance that was full of life and genuine 


is spoken of as being full of 


was to be expected, 


Frau Trodler-Striegeler's 


agreeable 


the plano 
musical impulse. 
RRR 
That gifted and captivating dancer, Clotilde Derp, who 
has been heard in Dresden several times before, appeared 
another graceful dancer, Alex. Sacharoff 
and has made marked 


this year with 
Clotilde Derp has ripened in her art, 
advance in many respects, so that in her now is seen the 
finished artist, sure of herself and convincing to 
her audience. No doubt her partner, Sacharoff, has been 
an added inspiration. The A flat waltz of Chopin was 
Fraulein Derp scored a triumph 
in Grieg’s “Schmetterling” and in the irresistible playful 
grace of the Brahms “Capriccio,” while Sacharoff in a solo 
dance of the old Renaissance period performed inimitably 
Both dancers received many 


more 


given with artistic skill. 


its slow and stately figures. 
recalls, 
ee 
The surprise of the year came in the person of an un- 
known and apparently unheralded singer, Isa Berger-Rilba, 
whose performance last week in “Palmengarten” revealed 
unmistakably the true artist, sure of herself and her art. 
Her voice was clear and resonant, with all the freshness 
and beauty of youth. To this natural beauty of tone Isa 
Berger-Rilba adds dramatic warmth and power of inter 
pretation, so that it does not seem rash to prophesy for 
her a briliant career on the stage. She was especially 
happy in her accompanist, who formed, with the singer, a 
highly artistic ensemble; on the whole one would greet 
this pair heartily on a return to Dresden 
RAe 
On Monday last three musical affairs demanded my at- 
tention at the same time; it is manifestly impossible to 
do justice to all three. I will, however, mention the highly 
successful evening of Maria van Vollenhoven, a pupil of 
Carl Becker, who then made her debut on the concert plat- 
She has an excellent mezzo voice and good train- 
ing, which promise much, though evidently she must ripen 
and mature yet. Bocquet accompanied, with his usual 
skill, while some of his exquisite songs were on the pro- 
gram. The Petri Quartet devoted its last evening to 
Italian music, playing, among other works, a Verdi string 
quartet. The program closed with a composition of the 
modern Sgambati in D flat major. The general impres- 
sion made was that this famotts quartet was less at home 
with the “Wohllaut” of Italian melodiousness than in the 
deeper content of older German masters. 
nae 
The operatic performance at this time, which was given 
in the Royal Conservatory, when pupils of prominent 
teachers in the institution, among whom the chief were 
the Frauleins Sievert and Wollen, took part, was in every 
respect a highly praiseworthy effort. The talent here shown 
is certainly above the ordinary, and the training received 
should fit each for excellent engagements. The opera 


form. 


chosen was the “Glécken des Eremiten,” cf A, Maillart, 
and the chief roles were very ably taken by the Frauleins 
Delting (Rose Friquet, Klasse Wollen) and Weicker 
(Georgette, Klasse Sievert). Fraulein Delling especially 
was in excellent form, and each of the others deserved 
honorable mention. nee 


Leon Rains, for so many years a leading basso in the 
Royal Opera here, has seldom been heard to greater ad- 
vantage than at a recent concert. Particularly good were 
Schubert’s “Wanderer” and the “Doppelganger.” Other 
numbers comprised songs of Pembauer and Bocquet. The 
audience showed great interest in this fine American artist, 
and recalls were many and enthusiastic. 

Rae 

Somewhat different impressions I received from that 
serious and popular artist, Marie Alberti, who when found 
at her best is so much to be admired, and yet unfortunate- 
ly is rather apt to be “ungleich,” or unequal, in power 
and effect in her various song recitals. This time she 
chose an entire program from Schumann, which was 
scarcely a wise choice. Schumann demands so much 
warmth of heart, such a wealth of tonal color, and, like 
Schubert, a certain genuinely German “Gemiit.” Morie 
Alberti’s warmth is of dramatic fire, thus she succeeds 
hest in songs like “Waldesgesprach” and Schubert's “Erl- 
konig,” the dramatic songs of Liszt and of Grieg and th: 
large ballade style. So during the evening excellent im- 
pressions alternated with a disappointed feeling of incom- 
pleteness. The house was filled with her many friends; 
and admirers and she received a warm reception, many 
laurel wreaths and a profusion of floral tributes. The 
accompaniments of Zwintscher were artistic efforts, not 
withstanding a few arbitrary readings. 

E. Porrer-F Risse. 





Tina Lerner’s European Tour. 


It is a long tour that Tina Lerner is making in Europe. 
The brilliant Russian pianist, who returns to America for 
the season 1914-15 under Loudon Charlton’s management, 
is meeting with one success after another, and appearing 
under the most distinguished auspices. In Warsaw, at 
the Philharmonic concerts; Antwerp, at the Nouveaux 
concerts, and Cologne, at the famous Gurzenich concerts 
under Steinbach, she has made a positive sensation. The 
following list will give an idea as to the scope of Miss 
Lerner’s season’s tour: 

Paris—Lamoureux concerts, Chevillard, conductor. Two 
recitals, January 22 and March 26. 

Cologne—Giirzenich concerts, Generalmusikdirektor, 
Steinbach, conductor; November 17-18. 

Warsaw—Philharmonic concerts, Birnbaum, conductor; 
November 7. 

Riga—Symphony Orchestra, 
March 12-15. 

Stockholm—Royal symphony concerts, Jarnefeldt, con- 





Schneevoigt, conductor; 


ductor; February 13. 

Christiania—Musikverein, Nissen, conductor; January 
30-31. 

Manchester—Halle concerts, Balling, conductor; F bru 
ary 23. 

Glasgow—Scottish Orchestra, Mlynarski, conductor; 
February 23. 

Liverpool—Liverpool symphony, January 17. 

Bournemouth—Orchestra, February 26; recital, Febru- 


ary 28. 
North Staffordshire—Orchestra, March 5. 
Torquay—Orchestra, March 4. 
Harrogate—Date not definite. 
Antwerp—Nouveaux concerts, November 12. 
Manchester—Adolph Brodsky Quartet, November 1. 
Leipsic—Bohemian Quartet, December 7. Two recitals, 
December 7, and other date not definite. 
Hull—Subscription concerts, October 22. 
Huddersfield—Subscription concerts, January 6. 
London—Ballad concerts, March 7. 
Manchester—Orpheus Society, October 15. 
Bowden—Subscription concert, February 21. 
Recitals—Christiania, February 4 and 6. 
February 16. London, January 13. 
Spain and Portugal—Tour of ten concerts, April, 1914. 
Holland—Possible tour of six concerts, January and 
February, 1914. 


Stockholm, 





Rebecca Davidson's Piano Recital. 
Rebecca Davidson will give the following program at 
her piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday 
evening, January 12, 1914: 


Toeeata and fugue........... - dateheews .. Bach-Tausig 
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VIENNA HAS WEEK OF 
FAREWELL CONCERTS. 


Eugen Ysaye, Julia Culp and Felix Weingartner 
Among Those Who Are Leaving the Banks 
of the Danube—Uniform Excellence of 
Musical Fare—Symphony Concert Con- 
ducted by Lowe—New String Quartet 
Appears—Leschetizky Returns 
from Long Absence—Ysaye 
Made Court Conductor by 
King by Belgium 

Vienna, November 29, 
The program for the current week has been somewhat 
thin, but its quality left nothing to be desired. This is not 
wondered at when one considers that the 
excellence of the musical fare provided in Vienna is such 
that it would be a matter for surprise if this were not the 
case. This uniformity is in fact so marked at times that 
one is tempted to confound sheer virtuosity with medi 
ocrity. 


1913 


to be uniform 


nnre 
This is a week of farewells. Such prime local favorites 
as Julia Culp, Arthur Schnabel, to say nothing of Felix 
Weingartner and Eugen Ysaye, are all deserting us. 
RRR 


The Tuesday, the second of the 
Tuesday cycle of instrumental concerts given by the Vi- 
enna “Konzert Vereins,” under the leadership of Ferdinand 
Lowe, was a striking instance in point. The great hall was 
again crowded by the typical Viennese audience, spon- 
taneous, warm and appreciative, but none the less keenly 
critica! and alert to detect any shortcomings or errors in 
They away Satisfied and seemed to feel no 
reason for not being satisfied. No wonder. | 
self thinking, however, how much more hearty 


symphonic concert on 


taste. went 
found my- 
and demon 
strative the applause would have been elsewhere—the out 


that always follows surprise 


burst of grateful enthusiasm 
The program was as follows: 
vebnene> I'schaikowsky 

. Mendelssohn 


Sixth symphony (Pathetic) 
Concerto for violin ee 
Manén. 


Soloist, Joan 


Fourth symphony, B major.........6ececceseceeeesewnas . Beethoven 


RRe 

Ferdinand Léwe is an artist to his 
imbued his splendid orchestra with his own finesse and 
breadth of feeling. I can accord Herr Manén no higher 
praise than by saying that his performance was in every 
way equal to and in harmony with that of the two instru 
mental numbers. 


finger tips, and has 


Julia Culp gave her farewell concert here on Thursday 
evening, November 27. Every seat was sold and the great 
artist was the object of demonstrations which it is to be 
hoped will ensure her a welcome reappearance next sea 
son. We must be content to wait longer for the return of 
Eugen Ysaye, recently honored by the King of Belgium 
who has conferred upon him the distinction of Court Con- 
ductor, and who after his single concert on December 4 
will shortly return to America, where he has been playin: 
for the last two years. Arthur Schnabel, the brilliant 
young pianist, noted for his delicacy of interpretation, 
gives his farewell concert here on December 6. 

ner 

According to local opinion the mantle of the prophet, or 
rather of Joachim, has fallen upon the new quartet assem- 
bled from the ranks of the Vienna “Konzert-Verein” : 
violins, Adolf Busch and Fritz Rothschild; bass viol, Karl 
Doktor; first cello, Paul Griimmer. The first concert on 
November 28 gained these four young musicians golden 
opinions, the fine judgment of Griimmer, who is, indeed, 
surprisingly mature for his age and experience, coming 
in for particular attention. The violins are still some- 
what impetuous, but it would be churlish to decry the 
natural faults of youth in the face of the talent they dis 
played. Busch’s warmth, roundness and purity of tone 
left little to be desired. Conception, insight and complete 
objectivity of interpretation are not learned in a day, nor 
in a season, and time and observation will supply this 
gifted young Rhinelander with these indispensable quali- 
ties. It was a very interesting evening. Dvordk’s sensual 
melodies in his A sharp major quartet and Schumann's 
pulsing quartet in A minor were warmly received by the 
audience, which had previously seemed a little disappoint- 
ed at the rendering of Mozart's \ major quartet. 

nue 

Alfred Piccaver has been compelled to forego all his en 
gagements at the opera for this and the ensuing week ow 
ing to an acute attack of bronchial catarrh. 

zene 

Professor Leschetizky returns to Vienna this week after 
an absence of several months. “The ideal pupil would be 
he who should combine American keenness and application 





with Slavonic fire and verve.” I wonder if he has found 
his specimen. 
nar 

I was enabled through the courtesy of a Bohemian musi- 
cal amateur and friend of mine to be present at an ex- 
tremely interesting private concert on Friday evening last, 
given under the auspices of the Pan-Slav Society in their 
own concert hall. The program was composed exclusively 
of Slavonic music and performed by a choir and orchestra 
of 180 Bohemian musical amateurs. I use the term “ama 
teurs” advisedly, for I found it difficult at times to realize 
that I was not listening to an organization of trained pro- 
fessionals. It was a thoroughly enjoyable evening, re- 
markable for the first performance in Vienna of young 
Jaroslav Kricka’s dune Source,” a pleasing 
tone picture for choir and orchestra in F major. I learn 
that much is expected of this young composer, He is 
age, where his 
work was performed for the first time two years ago. It 


“Naissance 


twenty-seven years of a native of Prague, 
is a clever piece of realistic orchestration in the style of 


or better, modelled on the lines of the work of Ravel and 
the younger school of French composers. 
nRe 
Professor Leopold Godowsky leaves Vienna this week 
tour in Italy, 
Milan and Bologna prior to returning home 
Matters 


are ia 


a three weeks’ where he will give con 


certs in Rome, 


for 


for his departure for America on December 21 
at the “Meisterschule” (the Royal C 
full swing and there is every promise of an exceptionally 
FRANK ANGOLD 


onservatory ) 


brilliant concert season. 





OPERA IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


Chicago Organization Appears in Fine Performance of 
“Walkure”—Paviowa Dances Before 
Enthusiastic Audience. 





December 12, 1012 


Friday 


Indianapolis, In« 

A fine performance of “Walkiire” 
evening by a well selected cast from the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens 
role of Sieglinde with great brilliancy and dramatic power. 


was given on 


sang the 


Charles Dalmores, the tenor, is certainly a magnificent 
artist. Julia Claussen is an ideal Brunnhilde, both in het 
rich, full voice and fine stage appearance. Other members 
of the cast were Henri Scott (Hunding), Gustave Huber- 
deau (Wotan), and Margaret Keyes (Fricka) Arnold 
Winternitz conducted. 

nee 


and W esley Howard, tenor, gave the 
program at the John Art Institute Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Jones strengthens the 
made in his debut recital last September in every appear 
ance. His technic is massive, but guided always by true 
musicianship. Mr. Howard is a favorite in Indianapolis 
His voice is clear and flexible, with especially fine 

nance. The beautiful arias “Comfort Ye My People” 
“Every Valley,” from “The Messiah,” were sung with a 
sympathy and tenderness especially appealing. 

nee 

with her splendid company, together 
London Classical Or 


Dan Jones, pianist, 
Herron last 


fine impression he 


reso 
and 


Anna Pavlowa, 
with Theodore Stier directing the 
chestra, gave an entertainment here on December 4 which 
was hugely enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic audience 
Novelty features of the program, danced by Mile. Pav- 
assistant, L. Novikoff, were the 
“Pavlowa Gavotte,” a society dance, of the modern ball- 
room type, and the “Autumn Bacchanale.” Another beau- 
tiful number was the “Moment Musicale,” by Schubert. 
which was danced with such grace and fairy lightness by 
three young ladies of the company that the audience in- 
sisted on a repetition. This was the second of Ona B 
Talbot's subscription concerts. Mrs. Talbot 
gratulated on the fine list of artists whom she 
cured for this season. The third number will be the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Eorra Howet.-Jones. 


iowa and her capable 


is to be con 


has s¢- 





An Old Christmas Carol. 





And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day, 
And all the bells on earth shall! ring 
On Christmas day in the morning 


on Christmas day; 


And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day 

And al) the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning 


Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas day in the morning. 
—Clarksburg Daily Telegram 
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MILAN PREMIERE OF 
“MERE MARIANO.” 


New Opera by Giordano Has No Male Charac- 
ters in the Cast—Music Is Effective and 
Beautifully Orchestrated—Mascagni’s 
“Parisina” Still in Preparation. 

Milan, Italy, November 29, 1913. 
last week of a new work of 
we know in America as the 
and “Fedora.” His present 
the story of which will 





There was a premiere 
Umberto Giordano, 
“Andrea Chenier” 
opera is called “Mere Mariano,” 
hardly be of interest to Americans. Laid in a convent 
situated on the outskirts of Naples, and embracing the 
story of the love of a woman of the streets, Carmela by 
name, for her child, whom she has placed in this convent 
to be brought up in order to escape the effects of such 
environment as she habituates, the incident of this opera 
deals with her visit to the convent to see her child, whom 
she has not seen for a year, owing to her living in a town 
distant from Naples. The child at the time of her visit is 
very .ll and to keep the knowledge of this from her the 
Sisters tell her that the visiting hours for the day are over, 
and that the children are at vespers and immediately after- 
ward must retire for the night. Asking to see her boy from 
the distance she is allowed to go into the chapel gallery. 
At this point the reception room of the convent is vacated 
except for two of the Sisters, who busy themselves study- 
ing, and the orchestra alone continues the story for about 
eight minutes, and to such effect that one does not lose 
for even a moment the suggested idea (of the music later). 
Just before Carmela’s return other Sisters enter excitedly 
to announce the death of the child of Carmela, and at the 
latter’s return they disguise the truth by asking if she has 
seen the child in the chapel. A few moments more of 
dialogue between the Sisters and Carmela, who then leaves, 
promising to return again soon. Such is the story, which 
is perhaps slightly augmented in interest by a little résumé 
of her life and doings which Carmela relates to one of the 
Sisters. There are no male characters, and, save that the 
opera is but one act long, such an omission might decrease 
even more the of the libretto. The music of this 
operetta is very effective, being beautifully orchestrated, 
the use of the strings and woodwind delineating warmly 
the essentially feminine quality of the story. At the time 
in the chapel the. orchestra alone 
carries on the idea, and tone pictures as it gives 
suggest a prescience of the death of the child and an 
infinitely sweet, sorrowful color pervades the entire num- 
ber. It made a very deep impression upon all present. 

Carmela (Francisca Solari) sang her music well and 
acted most naturally, but the other parts were of so little 
importance that the singing of them mattered little 

nur 

It had been my hope to report the success of Mascagni’s 
latest work, “Parisina,” in this week’s letter, but again that 
must wait because the opera is still in preparation. I see 
no announcements of its early production and it may be 
some time before it is given. It would be most agreeable 
a change, nevertheless, for one cannot possibly 
he interested in “Nabucco,” “Falstaff” and “Othello” all 
the time. However, another performance of “Othello,” 
which I heard last week, has caused a reversal of my 
previously given opinion of Caleja, the tenor. It proves 
that “first nights” are never a criterion, His singing in 
this latter instance was splendid, his voice being equal to 
all the demands, and his acting was most impressive. 
Sammarco, too, as Iago, far surpassed, in every way, the 
first production’s effort. 

nRR, 

One hears often of Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, Sammarco, 
Scotti et al., but seldom of him who did the most to make 
their musicianship telling. I am not speaking of a voice 
teacher, but a coach, or repetiteur, as one says over here. 
During a talk I had recently with Salvatore Cottone he 
showed me the photos of these several artists and many 
others, and remarked that these great men had been 
through months and months of hard work with him in 
order to acquire proficiency. To be great in anything 
means work and plenty of it FranKkuin Riker. 
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such 
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American Institute Pupils’ Recital. 


One of the most enjoyable of the always enjoyable stu- 
dents’ concerts of the American Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic, of New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, was that of 
December 15, when exceptional repose, coupled with high 
endeavor, seemed to pervade the pupils. Three piano pu- 
pils of Miss Chittenden, one of Mr. Baker, two of Mr. 
Hodgson, one of Mr. Sherman, two vocal pupils of Mr. 
Lanham, and a violin pupil of Mr. Schradieck, making up 
a program of ten numbers, participated. Some voices are 
practically “built voices,” with which the teachers have ac- 
complished wonders; some piano hands had to be “made 





over” to fit the flat keyboard, yet by dint of persistent en- 
deavor and the right guidance, with encouragement and 
a real aim to accomplish something, these young singers 
and players presented themselves in most creditable work. 
In the order of their appearance they were: Anna Cur- 
tis, Ida L. Hagedorn, Alice Rose Clausen, Cornelius Es- 
till, Constance Murray, Rose Edith Des Anges, Rosa Fa- 
bian, Rose I. Hartley, Evelyn Jenks and Elsie Lambe. 





NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY'S 
FIRST PRIVATE CONCERT. 


Frances Alda, Frank la Forge and Gutia Casini Delight Fine 
Audi —Choral Numi a ‘ 
Compositions. 


The New York Mozart Society (Mrs. Noble McConnell 
president) gave the first private concert of its fifth season 
in the grand ball room of the Hotel Astor, Wednesday 
evening, December 17. 

Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared twice on the program; in a group of oper- 
atic arias, “Un bel di” from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” 
and the gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon Lescaut,” sung 
to orchestral accompaniment; and in a second group con- 
sisting of Massenet’s “Si les fleurs avaient des yeux,” Si- 
gurd Lee’s “Soft Footed Snow,” La Forge’s “Like the 
Rosebud” and “Expectancy,” and Woodman’s “An Open 
Secret,” with skillful accompaniments played by the emi- 
nent composer pianist, Frank la Forge, two of whose com- 
positions figured conspicuously in the final group. 

Mme. Alda was in excellent voice and the pleasure given 
by her splendid interpretations and delivery was shown in 
no uncertain manner by the enthusiastic Mozartians. 

Mr. la Forge’s sympathetic accompaniments were like- 
wise noteworthy in the violoncello numbers by Gutia Ca- 
sini, the Russian cellist. Gluck’s “Andante,” Schumann's 
“Slumber Song,” Piatti’s “Tarantelle,” La Forge’s “Seren- 
ade,” and Van Goens’ scherzo were the gifted young cel- 
list’s contributions to the program. He was also well 
received, 

Compositions by American composers were prominent 
among the choral numbers. These were Frank S. Hast- 
ing’s “A Red, Red Rose,” arranged by Victor Harris; 
Kramer’s “Mirage,” and James H. Roger’s “The Snow 
Storm,” among which, the last proved the most popular 
and had to be repeated. Pointer’s “Clear and Cool,” “The 
Dew It Shines,” Rubinstein-Claassen; “The Three Fair 
Maids,” Viardot; and “Hymn of Thanksgiving (old Neth- 
erland song), arranged by Kremser, were the other choral 
numbers Good, well balanced body of tone, and excellent 
enunciation characterized these choral numbers by the 138 
members of the Mozart Choral Society, Arthur Claassen, 


director. 





Orchestral numbers and accompaniments were furnished 
by members of the New York Philharmonic Society. 

Charles Gilbert Spross proved his usual efficiency at the 
piano during some of the choral numbers. 

At the second concert of the society, February 18, 1org, 
I.ucrezia Bori and Leopold Godowsky will be the soloists, 
and at the third concert on April 15, Frieda Hempel and 
Riccardo Martin will appear. 





Samoiloff Concert December 27. 


Saturday evening, December 27, Lazar S. Samoiloff, the 
prominent Russo-American: baritone, will give a grand 
operatic concert at Cooper Union, New York. He was 
formerly leading baritone of the Charkoff and Kieff grand 
opera companies. He will appear in Russian songs, a 
duet, quartet, etc., with the following singers: Jean Ba- 
rondess, Fernanda Eliscu, Martha Dreier, Zetta Metchik, 
G. Freeman, N. Vizetelly, T. L. Allen, and others. He 
also announces a students’ concert for February 7 at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall. Some of the most celebrat- 
ed operatic artists in the world endorse Mr. Samoiloff, 
both as singer and teacher, in the following personal tes- 
timonials : 

CHALIAPIN, PARIS 
(The famous basso, formerly of the Metropolitan House.) 
A great baritone and a great teacher. 
TITTA RUFFO, 
(Baritone of the Chicago Grand Opera Company.) 

L. S. Samoiloff possesses a beautiful baritone voice with perfect 

and splendid schooling. 
SAMMARCO, NEW YORK. 
(The well known baritone of the Manhattan Opera House.) 
A beautiful voice, beautiful diction, masterly interpretation. 
ZEROLA, NEW YORK. 
(The well known tenor of the Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera 
Houses.) 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has a splendid baritone voice, sings with 

splendid schooling, and is a great artist and teacher. 
CHEVALIER AUGUSTO BROGI, MILAN. 

L. S. Samoiloff possesses a fine rich voice, characterized by those 
exquisite artistic qualities which are the result of serious incessant 
study. His interpretations are full of feeling and never fail to 
reveal the musician. The art of singing to him is of the deepest 
import, beth artistically and dramatically. A bright and 
successful career as singer and teacher. 
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MUNICH MUSICAL LIGHTS 
MEET NEW U. S. CONSUL. 


Uncle Sam’s Official and Wife Guests of Honor 
at Largely Attended Tea—Paul von Klenau 
Conducts His Opera “Sulamith” —Mme. 
Leschetizky’s Piano Recital—Success 
of Two California Girls in Opera. 

Munich, November 30, 1913. 
The newly appointed United States Consul-General 
Gaffney and Mrs. Gaffney were the guests of honor at 
Mrs. Coit’s tea on Tuesday. A large number of distin- 
guished musicians and literary people were present. Lady 
Emily Bury and Mrs. Macdonald, Mme. Gabrilowitch, 
Marcella Craft, Maude Fay, Mrs. W. W. Baker, Bertha 
Morena, Freda Morena, Baron Edwin von Haas, Professor 
Lange, of the University of California, and Mrs. Lange 
Bertha Morena is soon to go to Paris, where she will sing 
Kundry, in “Parsifal.” 
nner 
On November 25 the Capet Quartet of Paris gave the 
first of a series of four Beethoven concerts. The perform- 
ance was an unqualified success. A beautiful harmony in 
the ensemble, brilliance of execution, and a purity and 
beauty of tone color betoken a musical cultivation of the 
very highest order. 
nner 
Paul von Klenau conducted at the performance of his 
“Sulamith” on Thursday, November 27, at the Royal 
Opera House. “Sulamith” is an opera of six acts, having 
for its theme Solomon’s wooing of Sulamith. It is 
arranged as a unit, no lapse of time being indicated by 
the falling of the curtain. The scenes are magnificent in 
coloring and richly Oriental in atmosphere. The score is 
an exceedingly fine and imposing one, and is considered 
one of the most important of recent compositions. Paul 
von Klenau is a young Danish composer of the Munich 
school of Thuille. He follows Debussy in style, though 
his work has more warmth of tone and greater wealth of 
color than that of his French model. 
nne 


One of the most interesting of recent musical events 
was the recital given by Marie Gabricle Leschetizky, on 
Thursday, November 20. An expectant audience was pre- 
pared to find in this most favored pupil of the master 
teacher a musician of unusual power and understanding, 
and Mme. Leschetizky’s performance more than gratified 
the highest expectations. Her execution is characterized 
at times by a masculine virility and again by an exquisite 
delicacy of touch. Her interpretation betokens depth of 
insight. There is also a warmth and sympathy in her 
playing which reveals her own ardent love of her work, 


and which stirs the hearers to the most enthusiastic 
response. 
Mme. Leschetizky’s program included numbers from 


Mozart, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt and three compositions by 
her famous husband, humoresque, prelude and intermezzo 

In an interview the following morning I gained a more 
vivid impression of the keenness of mind and the buoyancy 
of spirit that lends so much of interest and charm to Mme 
Leschetizky’s recital. She is a woman of broad culture, 
and endowed with unusual beauty and magnetism 

“I love to play!’ she exclaimed. “Before a performance 
I suffer terribly from nervousness. And I resolve never 
to give another recital. But when I begin to play I forget 
myself and am carried away, as it were, by the joy of 
creation.” 

The talk drifted to music in general. “Germany is a 
great nation, musically,” said Mme. Leschetizky. “The 
Germans have musical understanding and appreciation 
But it is the Slavonic people who have the temperament, 
the soul! But they have had exceptional opportunities. In 
Vienna there is rare wealth of musical tradition. To 
achieve real success musically one must have the feeling 
There are so very many who have fine training, but who 
have nothing to say. 

“Yes, I should like to go to America some day. I know 
America by the Americans whom I have taught. They 
are great workers. And,” she laughed, “sometimes they 
discourage me because they don’t know what it means to 
be discouraged. Their ambition knows no limitations.” 

nae 

Maude Fay, a young singer from San Francisco, Cal 
appeared with Battistini in “The Masked Ball.” I was 
not here in time for “The Masked Ball,” but am told that 
Miss Fay sang exceedingly well. I did hear “Traviata,” 
however. As Violetta, Marcella Craft, also from Cali- 
fornia, achieved a notable success. That Miss Craft is a 
disciple of the true Italian school of singing is attested by 
the case with which she sang her duets with Battistini. 

nner 


The piano recital of Jan Sickesz aroused more than 
ordinary interest. Mr. Sickesz’s execution is- spirited and 





imposing, his touch wonderfully sensitive. Keen insight 
and a rich musical temperament give a genuinely artistic 
finish to his performance. He was recalled many times 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

RRR 


Lieder from Schubert, Brahms and 
prised the program of Ludwig Sinn on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20 
sings with a depth of feeling that arouses warm response 
in his hearers. He is a pupil of Paul Bender. 

nner 


violinist, and 


Schumann com 


Mr. Sinn’'s voice is a rich, mellow baritone. He 
: 


Wersebe, 
Miss Gres- 


Emily Gresser, Hartwig von 
baritone, gave a concert on Sunday evening. 
ser's performance was brilliant. She plays with a fine 
verve and spontaneity, and her interpretation has a tender- 
ness and a sincerity that reveals both intellect and soul 
Miss Gresser is gifted with an unusually attractive person 
ility that adds great charm to her performance. Mr. von 
Wersebe delivered lieder from Beethoven, Schubert and 
Loewe with skill and understandirg 
Ree 
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charmingly appointed tea in 
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nent in the artistic and musical circles 


Hughes gave a 


Professor and Leschetizky. Many people promi 


Munich were 





MARIE GABRIELE LESCHETIZKY 


present. Among them were Mme. Gabrilowitch, Marcella 
Craft, Frau Professor Quiddes, Miss Smith-Palmar, Mrs. 
Paul Potter, Mrs. James Taber and Miss Taber. 

Auice L. Bryant. 





Oscar Ehrgott, Manager Music Department. 


The Fisk Teachers‘ Agency of 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York, which has branches all over the United States, some 
time ago engaged Oscar J. Ehrgott (the well known bari- 
tone soloist and vocal teacher of Cincinnati) as manager 
of the Department of Music. This prominent agency has 
issued the following circular: 

TO MUSIC TEACHERS AND THOSE WHO EMPLOY THEM 

The New York office of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency announces the 
organization of a department of music with Oscar J. Ehrgott, the 
eminent soloist and vocal teacher, as manager. Mr. Ehrgott is 
especially equipped for the position. He is a thorough musician 
with successful business experience, having founded, and managed 
for a number of years, the Oscar Ehrgott Voice Schoo! in Cin 
cinnati. 

To schools Mr. Ehrgott'’s engagement should prove most helpfu! 
As a soloist Mr. Ebrgott has become well acquainted with patrons, 
schools and teachers in all parts of the country. Through his in 
timate association with musicians, he is able to present to employers 
at short notice highly trained teachers fitted for particular position: 

To teachers Mr. Ehrgott’s connection with the Fisk Agency is of 
undoubted value. The wide extent and established reputation of 
the Pisk Teachers’ Agency, already in close touch with educationa! 
institutions of all kinds throughout the country, make it a natural! 
and convenient medium for the engagement of music teachers 
When to this advantage is added Mr. Ehrgott’s personal acquaint 
ance with schools and communities a greatly increased demand fo: 
teachers of music is practically assured 

We feel confident that we shall be able to offer to both en 
ployers and teachers prompt and discriminating service and we 
request your assistance in making this office an efficient medium of 
exchange. 

Fisx Teacwers’ Acency, 
186 Fifth Avenue, New York 

H. E. Crocker. P. V. Huyssoon, C. H. Patterson, FE. H. Schuyler 

O. J. Ebrgott, managers 





Bernhard Steinberg Recital January 11. 

At Aeolian Hall, Sunday evening, January 11, Bernhard 
Steinberg will give his first New York vocal recital, when 
the general public will have an opportunity to hear the 
noble voice of this singer. He is heard regularly at the 
services of Temple Beth-El, Seventh street and Fifth ave- 
nue, and semi-occasionally in studio and salon musicales. 
Last June he sang in Chicago, and was much praised by 
local musical papers. 
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own. With its pur- 
chase goes the assur- 
ance that you own the 
world’s leading piano. 
This assurance and 
satisfaction is well 
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higher cost of the 
Steinway. 
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LOS ANGELES ENTHUSES 
OVER ITALIAN OPERA. 
Leoncavallo Conducts His Own Operas “Zaza” and “I Zin- 


we gari’’—Orchestras Combine and Give Sunday Concert— 
ce Mrs. Estelle Heartt Dreyfus’ ‘Purpose Programs.” 











11 West Washington Street, 
Le Angeles, Cal., December 6, 1913 
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Belucci conducted without notes in a magnetic man- 
Anitua and Moschiska were the soloists. 
nee 
The second concert of the Woman’s Orchestra, under 
Henry Schoenfeld, presented Teresa Carrefio, who is a 
prime favorite. She was recalled repeatedly and was most 
Mr. Schoenfeld 


gracious and generous with her encores. 


gave her a fine support in the concerto. The program 
follows 
Overture, Don Juan +.-++Mozart 
Nocturne P é ° . on jeebean Schoenefeld 
String orchestra, flute and cello obbligato, 
Minnie V. Percival, Lucy Fuhrer. 
Serenade, string orchestra. . Schoenefeld 
Piano concerto, E flat major, Op. 73...-.+cccesceccecsees Beethoven 
Teresa Carrefio 
Seite Lo Arlosiamse 2. cece scsbavdcptcdescesvcsdeneersgesrensens Bizet 
Piano solos 
Les Orientales (fram a poem by Victor Hugo) _. «MacDowell 
Clair de Lune 
Dans le Hamac 
Danse Andalouse 
Ae tend: Game Beard; vivece cactavescivesspeevtcserneweted Liszt 
Erl Konig se ; y ‘ . Schubert-Liszt 
Teresa Carrefio. 
Polomaine Mites occas sc ncknedeesctupeesencssessenceuseede Chopin 
nere 
Los Angeles has no more popular singer than Estelle 


Heartt Dreyfus, who returned the latter part of the sum- 
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mer from study in Europe. Mrs. Dreyfus’ earnestness and 
sincerity, added to her personality, has made a host of 
For 
years she has been developing her “Purpose Programs’—a 
term originated by arrangement 
models of pro- 
With the indefatigable zeal of the student 
she has searched for material that should not only be new 


friends and her voice and art have won her admirers. 


herself For clever and 


clear demonstration of purpose they are 


gram making. 


“ 





ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS. 


and interesting but that should fill just the necessary re- 
quirements to make her program express its “purpose.” 
In the series of programs Mr. Dreyfus is giving at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel she is bringing her best endeavor and 
making each a well rounded exponent of its subject. Be- 
sides the national programs she has a long list of special 
programs, such as the one given shortly before she left for 


Europe before the Santa Monica Bay Woman's Club on 
“Famous Figures of the Bible,” and the series of three 
Lenten recitals divided into “Songs of the Spirit,” Songs 
of the Soil” and “Songs of the Soul.” Such an authority 
has Mrs, Dreyfus become on repertory and program mak- 
ing that she is busy coaching sngere for special programs 
—a work she finds very enjoyable. While in Paris Mrs. 
Dreyfus studied with Mme. Doussett and in Berlin with 
the Polish artist Mme. Koshowska, whom she found of 
great assistance and inspiration in the Russian programs 
she has given so successfully. During her year or more in 
Europe Mrs. Dreyfus sang before several large societies 
and did much private salon work. Among these was an 
appearance with the Colonne Orchestra and one before 
the Societe Internationale de Musique. Also during her 
stay in Paris she was alto soloist in the American Church. 
Today Mrs. Dreyfus will give part of her Russian program 
before the Dominant Club, and in February gives before 
the Friday Morning Club a program composed entirely of 
the folklore’ and modern music of Spain, in which she 
will have the assistance of the composer, Raoul Laparra. 
She has a number of engagements booked for the season 
already. Among them is one at Long Beach with Charles 
W. Clark. The engagement at Beverly Hills is for two 
concerts a month for the period of one year—a remarkable 
record. It is the combination of voice, intelligence of a 
high order, an endless capacity for taking pains and a 
warm, generous nature that has endeared Mrs. Dreyfus 
to her friends and the public and given her a place that is 
unique. 
RRR 

The Music Teachers’ Association of Los Angeles met 
in annual business session Friday evening and elected the 
following officers and committees: President, Vernon 
Spencer; vice-president, Frieda Peycke; secretary, Fannie 
C. Dillon; treasurer, A. D. Hunter. Directors, Jane Cath 
erwood, Mortimer F. Mason and William H. Lott; prog- 
gram committee, Anthony Carlson, Emma Porter Makin- 
son and Eduardo Lebegott; auditing committee, Ethel L 
Boothe, W. Francis Gates and C, E. Pemberton. 

Jane CATHERWoopD, 


Choice Program by Sulli Pupils. 


Thorough preparation characterized the studio recital 
given by Sulli pupils in that New York teacher’s attractive 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, Tues- 
day evening, December 16. 

There is such a tendency to present operatic and other- 
wise vocally ambitious young aspirants in a pitiable state 
of unpreparedness at studio functions, for reasons cer- 
tainly “unartistic,” that when one is able to listen to such 
a carefully presented program, as this one given in the 
Sulli studio, he heaves a sigh of grateful relief. 

Representatives from various States of the Union ap- 
peared on the program, to which an enthusiastic audience 


listened. These were the numbers: 

Aria from Don Carlos............... Fa elinks kaak ace aehcumunk Verdi 
Alfredo Martino. 

Serse, recitative and largo. ....... .Hande! 


A Breezy Ballad.... ..H. Wood 


Dorothy Mayers. 
Ave Maria .-..Gouned 


Lulu Harrington. 
Cavatina from Morma.......... -.». Bellini 


Aria from L’Africaine. . 


The Rosary 


. Meyerbeer 
pvéhbeanv cinugane oo. NeVin 
Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin. 
Aria from Samson and Delilah. 

Augusta Sommer 
Aria from La Boheme....... 


. Wagner 
. Saint-Saéns 
. Puceinj 


Aria from La Traviata... 


Charles Fasone. 
Bird’s Song, from Pagliacci....... 


beens ane Leoncavallo 
Claire Bell, 


Carnival of Venice, variations. . buweue os .. Benedict 
Loretia Hallisy. 

Gat ee: Te ee i aso ch eka nc coe cde cktwre Haydn 
The Cry of Rachel............... ‘ ‘ »..»Mary Turner Salter 
Mrs. T. F. Byrd. 

Chanson Provengale ...............45. gi Deli’ Acqua 
Florence Eklund. 

Duet from Madame Butterfly....... Puccini 


Claire Belle and William H. Gleim 





A Flonzaley Quartet Admirer. 


Among the Flonzaley Quartet’s many admirers is a resi- 
dent of Taunton, Mass., whose enthusiasm is so great that 
he never fails to hear the organization, if it is playing 
within one hundred miles of his home. Writing to Lou- 
don Charlton for a list of Flonzaley dates, he said re- 
cently: “I can never hear enough of that kind of music, 
and I do hope I may go to the same future state as they 
do, and that Saint Peter or the other fellow won't deem 
it to be necessary to break up the combination.” 





I note the advertisement of a "monster Wagner cen 
tenary.” Wagner may have had his faults, but them i: 
harsh woids to use about a dead man New York Morning 
Telegraph. 
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WESTON GALES A CREDIT 
TO AMERICAN MUSICIANSHIP. 


Was Formerly a Boy Soprano, Organist and Choirmaster— 
Now Recognized in Europe as an Accomplished 
Orchestral Leader. 


Weston Gales, one of the very few American musicians 
who have undertaken serious study in Europe especially 
for the purpose of preparing for symphonic conducting, 
was born in Elizabeth, N. J., in 1877. His musical train- 
ing began at an early age and he became a member of the 
boy choir at St. John’s Church, Elizabeth. The real 
foundation of his musical education was laid there under 
the excellent instruction of James Helfenstein, the choir- 
master (now at Grace Church, New York). Studying 
singing and incidentally piano he soon became solo boy 
and later went with Mr. Helfenstein to All Angels Church, 
New York, in the same capacity. After his career as a 
boy soprano was over he attended Yale, studying theory 
with Professor Parker and piano with Professor Sanford 
and often officiating as organist at Dwight Hall. His 
organ teacher was Gaston Dethier, of New York, for 
whose musicianship and ability as a teacher Mr. Gales has 
profound admiration. 

Graduating from Yale in 1898 Mr. Gales began to study 
architecture, but the musical impulse within him proved 
too strong. He accepted a position as organist and choir- 
master at St. Barnabas Church, Irvington-on-Hudson, re 
mained there from 18y9 to 1903, and then went to Christ 
Church, New York. Special features of his work there 
were the training of the boy choirs for the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s performances of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova” (first 
time in America) and the same society's performance of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” In 1908 he took charge 
of the music at Emanuel Church in Boston, continuing 
there the fine work begun by Arthur Hyde and making the 
boy choir of Emanuel Church one of the best known in 
America. While in Boston he again trained a boy choir 
for the Cecilia Society's performance of the “St. Matthew 
Passion.” In the summer of 1908 he undertook special 
studies with Charles Widor, of Paris, the famous author- 
ity on the organ works of Bach, and in 1912 studied with 
Vierne, organist of Notre Dame, Paris, known as an 
authority on the works of César Franck 

In his work as choirmaster Mr. Gales constantly mad: 
use of all the best which the church music literature af- 
fords—the splendid Anglican services, selections from the 
oratorios, and so forth—and his attention was ever direct 
ed to making the musical part of the church services in- 
teresting and original within the bounds of good taste 
In Lent of each year he gave a series of organ recitals at 
Emanuel Church which were extremely popular. Often 
the big church was so filled that the doors had to be closed 
and late comers turned away. Each program was made 
up exclusively of the compositions (generally adaptations 
of orchestral works) of one composer—Brahms, 
l'schaikowsky, Dvorak, especially Wagner, even Debussy 
and several others. 

It was while studying the orchestra scores of these com- 
positions for the purpose of determining how best to re- 
produce them on the organ that Mr. Gales first developed 
special interest in orchestral work. Realizing that this 
afforded a much larger field for the display of talent and 
ability than church music ever could, he resigned from 
Emanuel Church and went to Europe to learn both the 
theoretical and practical sides of conducting. He went to 
work with characteristic energy and, advised by experi- 
enced conductors that the most effective way to learn con- 
ducting is through practical experience, he engaged the 
best orchestra available in Munich and directed it in an 
extensive Wagner program before a small audience of 
conductors and critics—specially invited to 
Encouraged by their favorable com- 
to the study of 








some 


musicians 
criticise his work. 
ment, he devoted himself assiduously 
scores and to practical conducting and was soon invited to 
appear as guest conductor of the fine symphony orchestra 
which plays every evening in summer at the beautiful 
\ustellungs Park in Munich. He conducted there several 
times, devoting himself particularly to the interpretation 
of Wagner 

As soon as the German musical season opened this fall 
Mr. Gales gave three large concerts, appearing as con 
ductor in Hamburg (Philharmonic Orchestra), Nuremberg 
(Philharmonic Orchestra) and Munich (Konzertverein 
Orchestra). The criticisms which he received from the 
daily press and which will be reprinted in the next num- 
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ber of the Musicat Courter are notable for the unanimity 


of their praise. Mr. Gales has accomplished something 
unique, something which no American musician before him 
has ever done, in going to Europe and after a few months 
of earnest work succeeding in having the regular critics 
of the daily press accept his work with absolute serious- 
ness and write of him as a conductor to whose talent 
respect and attention were due. 

Mr. Gales, who is now in America for a Christmas visit, 
visit, will return to Europe in the spring for further study 
and to do more conducting. But it is in America itself 
that he intends to make his future career as a conductor, 
and it is gratifying to find a young American musician 
who has sufficient faith in the future of symphonic music 
in his native country to spend his time and energy in 
properly preparing to help grow with the movement and 
to help shape it. And this faith will be justified. A little 
patience and our dozen symphony orchestras will have 
grown into fifty, affording plenty of opportunity for ambi- 
tious young men like Mr. Gales. As soon as we have 
thoroughly realized the fact that the symphony orchestra 
is just as much a part of our education as the public 
school is of that of our children, one will be found in 
every large center in America. 





FREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH’S 
: FOUR CALIFORNIA PROGRAMS. 


Young American Cellist Enjoying Merited Success on the 
Pacific Coast. 








\ssisted by his accompanist, Walter Chapman, Frederick 
Preston Search, the much in demand young American cel- 





PREDERICK PRESTON SEARCH STROLLING THROUGH THE 
CITY PARK IN SEATTLE, WASH 


list, presented the four programs reproduced below, during 
ihe week of November 28 to December 4, before large and 
enthusiastic audiences in Southern California. The con 
cluding one marked IV was given on Thursday evening, 
December 4, at the Potter Opera House, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., which has a seating capacity of 1,500. 

Programs I and II were given in the High School Audi- 
torium, Nordhoff, Cal., November 23 and 28, and pro 
gram III in the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal 
December 1: 


I 

Violoncello concerto in A wm August Klughardt 
Piano solos— 

Nocturne in G major (op. 31) Frederic Chopin 

Etude in G flat major (op. 10, No Frederic Chopir 
Cello solos 

Romanze in E minor Edward A. MacDowe 

From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 

Charles Wakefield Cadmar 
Reverie of Lake Garda Frederick Preston Searc! 


Coquette Paul Aller 


The Night (The Dream) Bogumil Sykor 

The Morning (The Awakening) Bogumil Sykora 
Piano solo 

Marche Grotesque Christian Sindis 

Gavotte Giovanni Sgambat 
Cello solos— 

Dance of the Elves David Poppe 


Giovanno Battista Pergolesi 
.-Ludwig van Beethover 


Sear 


Siciliano 

Minuet 

Butterfly Waltz 
Polonaise Fantastique 


Frederick Prest 
Withelm Jera 


If. 

Vielonetilo concerto in B minor Antonin Dvorak 
Piano solo, Liebestriume Franz Liszt 
Sonata in E flat major for cello alone John Sebastian Ba 
Cello solos 

Nocturne Frederic Francois Chopi 

Melody from Madame Butterfly Giacomo Puccini 

Butterfly Waltz Frederick Preston Search 


RENOWNED 
AMERICAN 


Piano solos— 


Arabesque Claude Debussy 


25, No. 9 b rederic 


Etude, op Francois Chopin 
*First movement from cello « erto in | David Popper 
lil 
Romance Adolf Fischer 


Reverie of Lake Garda rederick Preston Search 


Nocturne Chopin-Kiengel 
Melody from Madame Butterfly Giacomo Puccini 
The Night (The Drean Bogumil Sykora 
The Morning (The Awakening) Bogumil Sykora 


David Popper 
David Popper 


he Butterfly (Scene from a Masked Bal!) 


Memories of Departed Days 

Violoncello concerto in A minor nh one movement), 
August Alughard* 
Mac Dowell-Klengel 


At an Old Trysting Place 


To a Wild Rose MacDowell- Kleagel 
Romanze in E mins Edward A, MacDowell 
Butterfly Waltz Frederick Preston Search 
Siciliano. Giovanno Battista Pergolesi 
Minuet Ludwig van Beethoven 
Minuet Frederick Preston Search 
IV. 
Violonee oncert n B inor Antonin Dvorak 
Piano solos 
Gavotte in B minor Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Gavotte in A flat min Giovann] Sgambati 
Cello solos— 
From the Land of tl Sky Blue Water 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Reverie of Lake Garda Frederick Preston Search 
Butterfly Walt te k Preston Search 
A Old 7 ng | MacDowell-Kienge! 
To a Wild R Mac Dowell- Kienge! 
Romanre in E min Edward A, MacDowell 
Cello solos 
Nocturne Frederick Chopin 
Siciliano e ant Battista Pergolesi 
Minuet Ludwig van Beethoven 
The Night (The Drea Bogumil Sykora 
The Morning (The Awakening Bogumil Sykera 
The Butterfly David Popper 
Piar solos 
Etude, of , Ne (black key Frederick Chopin 
Etude I N 9 (Butt rede k Chopin 
\ P nex nAr , 
\ug Klugh 
*This ber as be« spe ' r the gram in 
t t te t the 5 La € ' lle ! be s c ' 
s rhay lica mp he Liszt of the ‘ wl ied 
\ugust p13, aged his I ape st 
Oscar Tells Why Some Americans Fail. 
“The reason so many American students of singing 
fail,” says Oscar Seagle, “is because they are anxious for 
a short road to success, whereas there is no possible short 
u The trouble ~ n smirit {f th ine ir \ | 


modern idea is to hurry up a process, whether it is tar 


ning leather, seasoning wood, or developing a great artist 
But in the last instance there is no such thing as shorten 
ing the process, because it the very nature of things 
an affair that lasts as long as the singer himself does 
If he ever stops working he begins to deteriorate Che 
remedy for the present situation is for the press and pub 
lic to demand something better rhe natural voices ar 
here. All we need is to have them brought to artistic per 
tection—ard kept there.” 


Mr. Seagle is himself an example of what an Americar 


abroad tle born in Chattanooga 


Tenn., where he lived 


can accomplish was 


until he enteen. Until h 
ago he not 
singing Those 


although, he says with a laugh, they 


was s8c¢V 


went to Paris ten years had taken more thai 


half a dozen lessons 


And 


him the wrong way to do it 


were to secure 


breath contro! 


taught the erthel 
When he went to Paris 


lently shared the national trait of being 


, 
helped him to develop power 
in a hurry, f 


lanned to stay only six months He has been there 


T since I or seven ys irs he has hee nh associated w tl 
Jean de Reszke in teaching In addition, he has giver 
many concerts and recitals. He now has a country plac« 
in Sussex, England, where he will have his summet 
classes. Mr. Seagle will remain in America this season 
under a contract to give recitals throughout th« untr 

Music as Medicine. 
ons 

Some one asked Ow Hammerstein the other day if 
elieved in the new erapeutic idea that music was a 
medicine 

Believe in it? Of course I d the impresario replic 
“I know at least three operas that are a drug on the marke 
while as for popular songs, there isn’t one of them that 
doesn't make me ill.”—7 nto World 
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Now Booking For American Tour 1913-1914 
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LUDWIG SCHMIDT ma 


Snnapemnenss R. - JOHNSTON 
1451 anchansertateat 3 2 New York Ctly 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leadina enor, Opeve Comiaque, | a 
Vocal Studio: 28 West ord sure 


“t_BLACKMORE ==. 


ALIGE HUTGHINS BAKER 
PIANIST INSTRUCT “ae 


Exponent of the Leschetizky School, Vienna. fter Oct. & 
703 Carnegie Mall, Residence: 63 West 50th St., Row York Cit, 


Alice PRESTON 


Manevement: R. E. JOHNSTON. ass Broadway, New York 


TEN O R 

im Soloist Woreester Festival 
©. J. EHRCOTT. 

156 Fifth Ave., Per: 


Persona! Address: 61 Hamilton Place, New York sonal Representative 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~ ve 


Recital, Oratorio. Concert 


Alexander FB. Cs EL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Address: S. F. Bloch, 46 West 95th Street New York 
LILLIAN 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail eddress, 1: Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANC 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: Mr. Mare Lagem, 60¢ Fifth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


AKRON - OHIO 
t The Wolfsob seutue Genne 


MME. 
nOSA O LITZKA 
CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Cevent Garden, London; Metropolitan, 
end Boston Opera Companies. 
Available for Concerts, Oratortos and Musicales. 


Management: 2. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1913-14 
Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louls le Grand Paris 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
IN POPULAR CONCERT. 


Seventh Sunday [Afternoon Affair Draws Ca- 
pacity House—Paderewski’s Recital—Thurs- 
day Musical Club Program—News of 
Minneapolis School of Music and 
the Northwestern Conservatory. 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 12, 1913. 

The seventh popular concert of the first series of the 
eleventh season of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
was performed at the Auditorium at 3.30 p. m. on Sun- 
day, December 7. A capacity house greeted the orchestra 
and expressed great enthusiasm after each number. A 
complete report of this concert written by the editor of 
the Musicat Courter will be found on another page. 

nee 

In Minneapolis, Paderewski drew a capacity house to 
the Auditorium, December 9, when the pianist gave the 
same program he played in Boston. Suffice it to say that 
Paderewski played his very best. The audience demanded 
five encores to the program which contained the A minor 
fugue by Bach-Liszt, the op. 110 Beethoven sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Carneval of Vienna,” nocturne and mazurka of 
Chopin, followed by the B flat minor sonata of the same 
composer, and ending with the Liszt etudes, “Waldes- 
rauchen” and “Campanella.” 

nme 

Sometimes being a correspondent and a performer has 
its drawbacks, The writer was herself playing in a con- 
cert and so was unable to attend the Fabbrini-Scheurer- 
Van Vliet chamber concert of December 11. She begs 
leave, therefore, to quote the Tribune regarding the re- 
cital, as follows: 

Sincere lovers of music will feel genuinely grateful to Giuseppe 
Fabbrini, pianist; Karl Scheurer, violinist, and Cornelius van Vliet, 
for their revival of chamber music, which has been conspicuously 
abrent from Minneapolis during the past two years. The recently 
organized trio made its debut last evening in the Unitarian Church 
before a large audience composed of the most representative and 
influential figures in the local musical field, and scored a decided 
and beautiful success. The gentlemen who comprise the trio stand 
in the front rank of local artists and their ensemble work, in in- 
terpretative eloquence as well as in technic, was beyond criticism. 

The program opened with a modern trio for. piano, violin and 
cello by Wolf-Ferrari, the Italio-German composer heretofore known 
in Minneapolis only by two of his operas, “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” and “The Secret of Suzanne.” His trio, while characterized 
by independence of rigid tradition, is still sufficiently formal to de- 
serve a place among the classic examples of this lovely musical 
species, Each movement is a separate and distinct gem of melody 
and color, showing a keen appreciation of the individual and com- 
bined possibilities of the three instruments, while the complete work 
is an entity of accordant and related bers. The Schubert trio 
in B flat major, which closed the program, js not only one of the 
supreme contributions to the literature of chamber music, but is 
filled to overflowing with incomparable Schubert melodies. It was 
played with appreciative mastery and endearing sympathy. 

The two trios were separated by an interval of piano music con 
sisting of two Debussy numbers—the merrily nonsensical “Golli- 
woge’s Cake Walk” and the poetic “Claire de Lune,” Chopin’s )) 
minor prelude and a staceato etude by Rubinstein. These were so 
appellantly played by Giuseppe Fabbrini that an encore was de 








manded, to which he responded with a brilliant performance of 
Chopin's “Revolutionary Etude.” 
neuer 


One of the important events of the week was the visit 
of Leonard Liebling, editor, and Rene Devries, general 
representative of the Musicat Covufrer. It goes without 
saying that the local musicians are waiting breathlessly 
to read what these authorities have to say about Min- 
neapolis. We modestly admit that we have the best pos- 
sible musical conditions here and only hope that our dis- 
tinguished visitors noticed this fact too. 

nee 

Cornelius van Vliet, the cellist, has, during the past 
week, played in Grand Forks, N. Dak., at the State Uni 
versity. He has also recently played in Jacksonville, Ill. 

neuer 

The program given hy members of the Thursday Musi- 
cal Club at the First Baptist Church on December 4 was 
devoted to classical dance form. Marie Henry, a visiting 
pianist, opened the program with Weber's “Invitation to 
the Dance,” which she played admirably. Agnes Griswold 
Kinnard followed with four songs—W. S. Johnson’s 
“Minuet,” Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance I Embraced 
Her,” Harriet Ware's “The Last Dance” and a serenade 
by W. S. Johnson. These songs she sang well with a 
sweet quality of voice. Ebba Sundstrom, teacher of violin 
in the Minneapolis School of Music, played very well 
Mylnarski’s mazurka. Mildred Langtrey sang a group 
of songs with good expression and splendid abandon. 
Her best number was Arditi’s “Leggero Invisible.” 
Mrs. Francis Calvert Thompson played the eleventh rhap- 
sody of Liszt and the program was concluded with the 
rendition of Brahms’ “Liebeslieder,” sung by Martha 
Cook, soprano; Eleanor Poehler, alto; J. Austin Williams, 
tenor, and Harry Phillips, baritone. The voices blended 
beautifully and the quartet was accompanied splendidly 
by Margaret Gilmore-MacPhail and Donald Ferguson, 





pianists. The other accompanists of the day were Mary 
Allen, Mrs. Herbert Pandelton and Grace Boutell. 
nere 
The Orchestral Art Society gave a concert in Geth- 
semane Guild Hall on the evening of December 10. This 
is the second season of this amateur organization of forty- 
three members. The aim of the society is to give an op- 
portunity to players of stringed instruments to play the 
best classics which lend themselves readily to the strings 
William MacPhail directs this excellent organization; the 
members practice seriously, have a good attack, precision, 
and unity. They are a credit to the city and are one 
means of fostering the best in music among the young 
people. The first violins were held together wonderfully 
well by Rudolph Peterson, of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. The best number on the program was the 
double concerto for violins played by Rudolph Peter- 
son and Edward Towler, accompanied by the orches- 
tra and piano (Margaret MacPhail.) The orchestra 
played the overture “Iphigenia in Aulis” by Gluck, andante 
from the piano sonata in A major by Schubert, minuet 
from the symphony in G minor, Haydn, and “Coronation 
March” from the “Prophet” by Meyerbeer. Eleanor 
Poehler, soprano, sang two groups, in her usual sweet 
voice. 
nar 
A splendid young tenor, Solomon Golub, a pupil of 
Frederic C. Freemantel, made his Minneapolis debut last 
Tuesday evening. He displayed a rare robust tenor voice, 
wide of range with exceptional operatic possibilities. Mr. 
Golub sang Schubert’s “Was ist Sylvia,” “Rubinstein’s 
“Der Asra” and “Du bist wie eine Blume,” by Beethoven, 
adding several numbers as encores. Mr. Gobul is staying 
in Minneapolis for the express purpose of studying with 
Mr. Freemantel. He is recently from Riga, Russia, where 
his father was one of the singers in Wagner’s first operatic 
ventures. 
nur 
The most important event of the Northwestern Con- 
servatory week was the benefit performance of the comedy, 
“The Russian Honeymoon,” for the Congregational Church 
at Excelsior. A large audience was in attendance and a 
generous sum was added to the special fund for which it 
was given. Local interest in the affair was increased by 
the fact that one of the leading roles was taken by William 
McWade, who, for several years, was the president of the 
Excelsior Dramatic Club, which produced many success- 
ful plays there and in neighboring towns. The cast was 
as follows: 


Count de Worroffski, disguised as a peasant.......... Glenn Hendryx 
Rote, Am PHONE iiss cinccscstxccvwebaserusscs William McWade 
Ivan, a master shoemaker... ......0.sccescsecscsccces Fred Hilgendorf 
Ce Pr re 2 oe nee are Harry Holbrook 
CERT, :h BORUAMB 1 0 .< 5s icdcdegavdecusee oie ck san crvececs Herbert Cass 
Poledien. Ga Pertagieltie sos coon cccen ts cavenbacice Imogene Hattenbach 
IOTOGUE  PUNIIN hscnninee 6 55000066d nC Ueene < cdaCenssed Clara Rice 
Micheline, a peasant GWT. ....60s.ccescceceseseveesé Ruby Henderson 
Guards ..... -Messrs. Schultz and Knutson 
Peasant women.. limes “McCoy, “eniement, Bennett, Nordgarden 


and Robbertsen 
neRre 

Effie Nordgarden, reader, pupil of Walton Pyre, gave a 
recital at Olivia, Minn., Friday evening, December 5, under 
the auspices of the High School Girls’ Basket Ball Team. 
This was Miss Nordgarden’s third program at Olivia. 
David Patterson, for five years associate professor of the 
piano department, is this year taking a leave of absence 
in the mountains of Montama. Mr. Patterson is devoting 
himself especially to the study of theory and composition. 
He writes with enthusiasm of the inspiration he is find- 
ing in the Indian themes and others afforded by his new 
environment. Walton Pyre of the dramatic department, 
is coaching the students of the Stillwater High School for 
the production of “The Taming of the Shrew,” which they 
are to put on in March. Pupils of Miss Iles, Miss Wille and 
Mrs. Pinney gave the following program under the 
auspices of the Thursday musicale at the Jones Pillsbury 

home on Thursday afternoon: 

Piano solo, Valse de Concert. 

Marie Carter. 


Reading. 

Leone Connolly. 
Solo dance. 

Janet Atkins. 
Piano solo. 

Marie Carter. 


One act play, Reform, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Leone Connolly and Janet Atkins. 
nee 

One of the most interesting features of the Conservatory 
production of Tennyson's “The Falcon” is the song “Dead 
Mountain Flowers,” the music for which was composed 
by Stanley R. Avery for the production. One of the most 
interesting new features of the Student Hour recitals this 
year is the original monologues, pantomines and dramatic 
sketches given by their authors, pupils of Mr. Pyre’s 
dramatic class and Miss Holbrook’s rhetoric class. The 
Writing Craft Section of the Woman's College Club mee: 
at the Conservatory every Friday afternoon with Estelle 
Holbrook, who has been appointed chairman for 1913-14. 
At least a hundred of the students and faculty of the 
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Conservatory and Stanley Hall attended the recital given 
by Paderewski on December 9. A still larger number is 
planning to attend the recital to be given by Maud Powell 
at the First Baptist Church on December 15, under the 
Albert Cox management. A goodly number are regular 
attendants upon the young people’s symphony concerts, 
the second of which occurred December 12. These events 
are among those listed by the Conservatory for which at- 
tendance credits are given. Several scholarships have 
been awarded by the Conservatory to pupils of the gram- 
mar schools of the city, whose principals have recommend- 
ed them for marked talent in art or expression. Arthur 
Vogelsang, head of the voice department, and John Beck, 
of the piano department, gave a recital on the morning of 
December 13, at 11 o'clock, before a large audience of 
Conservatory students and their friends. 
ere, e 


The most important musical event of the week at the 
Minneapolis School of Music was the program given by 
Joyce Hazel Hetley, pianist, Saturday morning, December 
13, for the regular faculty hour. An unusually large au- 
dience of pupils and friends cordially greeted Miss Het 
ley. Her program was very interesting and she gave a 
creditable account of herself in all of the numbers. In 
spite of the fact that Miss Hetley is a very busy teacher, 
she finds time to keep her technic in excellent form and 
her readings of all of the numbers displayed thorough 
preparation and musicianly skill. The program follows: 
Suite Moderne gins ; ' Arthur Whiting 


Sonata, op. 22 (Allegro con brio) Beethoven 


Etude, op. ro, No, 7...-.+-+-+5+ seheueesnnens Chopin 

Rerceuse ake be ieee wbaes ‘ i , Chopin 

Consolation No. 6........ Liszt 

Spinning Chorus from The Flying Dutchman Wagner- Liszt 
neRe 

A. social hour, in charge of Agnes Hatch, Thea Lund 


berg, Beulah Arnold and Evelyn Olsen, was enjoyed Fri- 
day afternoon, December 12, from 3 to 5 o'clock. Alma 
Shirley, sopraro, pupil of William H. Pontius, accompan- 
ied by Minnie Helleckson, pupil of Signor Fabbrini, gave 
a program at the Webster School, December 9. She was 
enthusiastically received. Rose Rivkin, soprano, pupil of 
William H. Pontius, sang a group of songs before the 
pupils of the Blaine School last week. Helen ken, so 
prano, pupil of William H. Pontius, will sing Woodman s 
“Birthday” and “I Asked the Sun,” by Allen, at a wedding 
ceremony in Mayville, N. Dak. December 23. Wilma Os- 
beck, of Lake Benton, pupil of the class of 1912-13, was a 
visitor at the school during the week past. The dramatic 
pupils of Charles M. Holt will present the bright comedy 
“All of a Sudden Peggy” in the school auditorium ona 
Tuesday evening, December 16. The following pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt and Mary G. Kellett read 
last week: Edna Haills, Friday night at Yeoman Lodge 
Bloomington avenue; Edna Grinager, at Curtis Business 
College. Alice R. O’Connell, of the dramatic department, 
has a number of reading engagements in January. She 
has four dates in the southern part of the state at Mankato 
and surrounding towns. She will also read at Wheaton, 
Minn., and at the West Side Commercial Club in the city 
Harriet Iletland read at a concert at the First Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Tuesday evening, and at a musicale at 


Hone Chapel Friday night Wma A, GritMan 


Wells Sings at Mehan Studios. 


The second of a series of recitals being held at the Me- 
han studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, took place Decem- 
ber 15, when John Barnes Wells, the prominent tenor, 
gave an interesting program before a large audience, en- 
thusiastic in its appreciation of the work done by this ar 
tist. Rare tast: was employed in the arrangement of the 
program, which was full of variety, and which offered a 
splendid opportunity for Mr. Wells to display his vocal 
powers. His rendering of Handel's “Deeper and Deeper 
Still.” and the aria, “Waft Her Angels,” was most ar 
tistic, and showed the breath control which is one of Mr. 
Wells’ greatest vocal assets. Special mention should be 
made of the song cycle by’ Frank Howard Warner, “Songs 
of a Syrian Lover,” which Mr. Warner himself accom- 
panied. The group consists of five songs, and Mr. War- 
ner is most successful in preserving Oriental color. He 
freely employs the Syrian scales and rhythms, and the ac- 
companiments are highly embellished, peculiar to these 
people. Mr. Wells’ interpretation was entirely in keeping 
with the text, lyric in character. In “Siegmund’s Love 
Song” and Huhn’s “Israfel,” he showed a dramatic power 
that proved a revelation to all. Mr. Wells’ own compo- 
sitions are very popular, being found on many programs, 
and so delighted was the audience with “Why?” and “The 
Owl,” that he was forced to repeat them. He has been 
studying at the Mehan studios for a number of years, and, 
“ded by Mr. and Mrs. Mehan, has reached prominence 
after patient and intelligent work. They are to be con- 
gratu'ated on his success! 

Mr. Wells’ voice has grown in volume, his interpreta 
tion has that authority which comes only with maturity 


and experience of the world in its many manifestations, 
and his stage presence, too, is attractive, animated, and 
always pleasant. 

Mrs, Mehan was at the piano in all numbers except 
those of Mr. Warner, and her work was masterly in every 
respect. 

The program contained works beginning with the Ital- 
ian Caldara, and Pergolese, 1671 to 1736; then came Han- 
de!, followed by modern composers, continuing in works 
by Novello and Oliver, then his own charming “The Owl” 
and “Why,” and closing with “Moon and Sea,” by Phil- 
lips; “Alone I Wander,” Harriet Ware; and “Israfel,” by 
Huhn. 

Mr. Wells sang in “The Messiah” at Jamestown, N. Y., 
December 18; on the same day, in the morning, he and 
Mary Jordan, contralto of the Century Opera, appeared 
as soloists at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in the concert 
by the Harlem Philharmonic Society 

Mme. Claussen at Home. 

Julia Claussen, contralto, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, is shown in the accompanying snapshot with 
the family “Claussen” in a Swedish “forest.” 

Mme. Claussen was formerly with the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm. From her first appearance in America as 
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MME. CLAUSSEN AND FAMILY IN SWEDISH FOREST 


“Ortrud” with the: Chicago Grand Opera Company, last 
January, she has been warmly praised for the beautiful 
quality of her voice, its wide range, and for her clever 
acting. 


Kathleen Parlow Enthuses Bostonians. 


Bostonians admired Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm 
Bachaus in joint recital quite as well as New Yorkers 
and the critics were enthusiastic in their praise. The vio 
linist and the pianist appeared in Jordan Hall in practic 
ally the same program as that given so successfully in 
New York, Washington, Montreal, and several other 
cities, and they were cordially received. The program 
opened with the Grieg sonata in C minor, which well dis 
played the artistry of the joint recitalists, and included 
four groups of solos. 

The Boston Globe, in referring to her playing, said: 

Miss Parlow clothed passages in the Grieg sonata with a ca 
value, and played the group of shorter pieces with the brilliant 
mechanism and large style which have won admiration. Mr. Bachaus 
played the piano part with the facile technic that he displayed last 
year. Mr. Rachaus plays with an apparent relish of his art whict 
those who hear him envy 

The Boston Transcript said 

Once Miss Parlow played the viclin as though playing were seco 
nature—and no more—to her Now she plays it in self expression 


ss though it were releasing her feeling for it and for the mus 


In this self expression are touches of mood and imaginatio: Sh 
had her own trill over those stately or piquant periods of old Pag 
nani before she imparted it to her hearers The faint melancholy 
of Tschaikowsky’s waltz—of all Tschaikowsky’s waltzes exhale 
gently from her tones She had discovered that Sarasate’s dance 


was like a lace handkerchief sprinkled with the perfume of Spair 

She is beginning to differentiate to foster a sense of style: she 

more alive and awake than she used to be: and so she gees forwa 
(Ade 


ne 


Comedian—“Did you have good support on your tour?” 


Soubrette—“We mct one kind-hearted old landlady wh 
supported us for two weeks.”—Philadelphia Bulletin 
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Mischa Elman arrived in New York on the Lusi- 
tania last Friday morning. 
YE SEE 
Minor interior alterations are to be undertaken at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next summer, but 
that does not include the polishing of the perform- 
ances. They are generally considered to be ex- 
cellent just now. 
evenirecannnlpnocemenin 
Complaint is made by the music critic of the New 
York Sun that he receives threatening letters from 
Italians whenever he writes adversely about opera 
singers of that nationality. The Germans, although 
their devotion to art cannot be questioned, apparent- 
ly save their postage stamps. 
sianinienel pomsiongs 
The Duke of Bedford, in selling his Covent Gar- 
den estate, including Covent Garden Opera House, 
consummated the biggest real estate transaction 
ever put through in London. The buyer was Harry 
Mallaby M. The sale in nowise affects 
the policy or permanency of the Covent Garden 
Opera as an institution. 
a 
It has been reported at the Chicago office of the 
Mustcat Courter that at the Blackstone musicale 
Tuesday, December 16, the audience which 
heard Mme. Carrefio, the pianist, was scant, only 
about one hundred and twenty-five seats being oc- 
cupied, It must be said, however, that the manager 
of the concerts added the information that many 
tickets were sold but not used. 
en es 
Home Companion a writer tells 
how a Southern town was awakened musically by 
a young teacher who emphasized to the population 
the value of folk tunes and patriotic music. We 
have no wish to appear sceptical, but we do not 
wonder that the town’s musical slumber was dis- 
turbed by such music. However, now that the 
awakening is there, let the young teacher seize 
the opportunity to make the town’s inhabitants ac- 
quainted with the kind of music which ranks as 
art. 


Deely, 


on 


In the Woman’s 


—o-- -- 

Schénberg’s quartet in D minor will be played 
here next month by the Flonzaley Quartet. That 
is the work for which they had a dozen rehearsals 
before they knew exactly what they were playing 
and over fifty before the performance in public for 
the first time. In spite of this fact, however, there 
will be found persons in New York next month able 
to tell instantly and after a single hearing whether 
the Schénberg quartet is great music or charlatanry, 
\nd what is worse, some of those persons will write 
their verdicts in the public press. 

a enn 

Henry T. Finck tells an amusing story which he 
calls a new version of an ancient tale: “At a rehear- 
sal Richard Strauss stopped the band, and told the 
firet trombonist that he was not playing the right 
note in a certain bar. The musician insisted that he 
was plaving the note as printed; whereupon R. S. 
inspected his part, and 
found sticking to the page a dried fly which the 
trombonist had played as a note. Removing the 
fly, and returning to his desk, R. S. said: ‘Now 
play it as [had it printed.’ The trombonist did so, 
whereupon R. S, again stopped the band, and said: 
“The fly was right.’ ” 


walked over to his desk, 


oe 

lo a correspondent who wishes to know “why 
the Mustcat Courter prints items of news previ- 
ously published by the New York dailies,” we 
would say that the New York dailies are not read 
outside of New York, but that the readers of the 
Musica Courter are all over the civilized globe. 
On a recent tour made through the principal Mid- 
dle Western cities, the editor of the Musicat 
Courier often found it difficult to get hold of a 
New York daily newspaper, but the Musicar 


Courter was for sale at every railroad station and 


at every hotel newsstand. The Musicat Courier 
is published in New York, but it is an interna- 
tional journal and its musical news service, while 
it is as complete as that of any daily newspaper, 
must necessarily be adjusted to the circumstance 
that this paper is a weekly. 

— 

A good suggestion is that of the New York Her- 
ald, to make additional cuts in the Wagner operas 
so as to condense them at the Metropolitan into the 
period between eight and half past eleven o'clock 
in the evening. Nearly all of the Wagner scores 
contain passages of dreary length and little melodic 
or plot interest and their further abbreviation would 
not be an ethical wrong, inasmuch as the versions 
heard at present are already cut. Special uncut 
performances, beginning in the afternoon, could be 
given for the uncompromising Wagnerites who de- 
sire all of the master’s music, suggests the Herald 
also. 
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“Does Paderewski pound?” asks the New York 
Evening Post. And a mighty chorus answers, “Yes.” 
Even the Post admits it, but tries to excuse Pader- 
ewski on the ground that Rubinstein, Beethoven 
and Liszt also pounded. That is no excuse. Pound- 
ing on the piano never is music to the listener. 
Tone production forced to such a degree that it 
violates the strings and action of a piano is nothing 
but mere noise. When Paderewski nuts a first 
class and perfectly constructed piano out of tune by 
pounding upon it, he is doing something inartistic— 
with all due respect to the hammering of Rubin- 
stein, Beethoven and Liszt. 
ea 

It was said in Chicago recently that Lina Cava- 
lieri (when “Faust” was given, in which she had 
heen billed to appear as Marguerite) was ill. In- 
side information, however, revealed the fact that 
Lucien Muratore did not wish to make his debut in 
Chicago in “Fedora,” but in “Faust”; likewise 
Mme. Cavalieri did not wish to make her first Chi- 
cago appearance in opera as Marguerite, but in “Fe- 
dora,” therefore Alice Zeppilli had to sing Mar-' 
guerite in “Faust” and on Saturday both Muratore 
and Mme. Cavalieri were heard in “Fedora.” As 
of yore, stars can dictate to managers as to the 
when and where of their appearances. The ideal 
impresario would be a man of iron, his will an un- 
breakable law, and his ultimatums the absolute si- 
lencer of objections on the part of the artists. 

oman erases 

That “The Progress of American Music” 
practical use to musicians who are earnestly en- 
deavoring to advance the cause of American music 
is shown by a letter which has been received re- 
cently by the Musica Courter from Edmund 
Wiley, director of the Wiley Music School at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He writes: “In your paper you are 
publishing a list of compositions by American com- 
posers, which is a great help to me in giving my 
‘American Composers’ Course.’ There have been 
nine programs already given this season 
and I wish to acknowledge and thank the Musica. 
Courrer for its assistance in making up this 
course.” A press clipping enclosed with this letter 
of Mr. Wiley says that the programs are to take up 
the works of the following composers: Dudley 
Buck, Bruno Huhn, Adolph M. Foerster, George 
W. Chadwick, Edward MacDowell, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Carrie Jacobs Bond, James G. MacDirmid, 
Oley Speaks, Alfred Robyn, Reginald DeKoven, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Sidney Homer, Caro 
Roma, Harriet Ware, Charles Gilbert Spross, 
Charles Beach Hawley, William G. Hammond, R 
H. Woodman, James H. Rogers, William G. Smith, 
E. L. Ashford, E. S. Lovenz, P. A. Schnecker, Ho- 
mer Bartlett, Harry Rowe Shelley, W. H. Weid 
linger, Frank Lynes, and Beardsley Van de Water 
This is an excellent plan and it is to be hoped that 
other musical directors will follow Mr. Wiley’s 
brilliant example. 
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MUSICAL WANDERINGS INLAND. 





End of Observation Trip Made by Musical Courier Editor to Study Musical Condi- 
tions in the Middle Western Cities—St. Paul Siftings—How Des Moines Makes 
Music Support the Municipality—Iowa’s Capital a Progressive City— 

A Day in Chicago as a Windup to a Successful Journey. 


St. Paul, Minn., December 10, 1913. 

First of all, let me continue with these St. Paul 
siftings, held over from last week: 

A call at Mr. Rothwell’s artistic apartment, for 
the purpose of meeting his wife, a former Savage 
Opera Company star, resulted in finding only the 
conductor at home. Pleasant converse was had, 
during which we learned that of the seventy odd 
men in the St. Paul Orchestra about half were re- 
cruited from the ranks of resident musicians. Mr. 
Rothwell told a highly amusing story related to 
him by Alfred Hertz, leader at the Metropolitan 
Opera. It appears, so runs the tale, that on a certain 
occasion, one of the daily newspaper music critics in 
New York wrote his notice of an opera perform- 
ance in advance and did not attend. The last para- 
graph of his criticism was as follows: “Toscanini, 
the incomparable master of the baton, gave his cus- 
tomary inspired reading, and made a musical mas- 
terpiece of every measure he conducted.” To the 
notice the critic added an admonition to the editor: 
“If Sturani conducts, just say: ‘Sturani conduct- 
ed.’ ” 
quest was overlooked, and his manuscript was re 
printed as he had written it, the note about Sturam 
and all. It is a good story, but does not bear the 
earmarks of plausibility. I do not know any New 
York critic who would do such a thing, nor am I 
acquainted with any New York newspaper clumsy 
enough to allow him to be found out in it. 

aR 

St. Paul’s Auditorium, with its shifting boxes 
and prosceniums that allow the hall to be adapted 
for an audience of 2,500 or one of 10,000, is a strik- 
The hall is 
big enough to permit the visiting grand opera com- 
panies to drive their scene trucks in at one door, 
hang the material without depositing it on the 
ground, and drive og Saee? another door. 


For some reason or other the critic’s re 


ing piece of mechanical architecture. 


Mr. Kalman’s invitation to the University Club 
had to be declined, owing to reasons of limitation 
and capacity. 

nue 

Manager Stein, an exceedingly young man to 
hold so important a position, is a quiet, clean cut 
and practical minded chap, who gained some of his 
training as an impresario under the tutelage of R. 
E. Johnston when the latter sponsored the ill fated 
Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Stein loves 
his work and speaks with enthusiasm of the grow- 
ing demand in outside communities for the services 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Their next 
spring tour, under the management of Gertrude 
O'Hanlon, is to extend over a period of from six 
to eight weeks. Mr. Stein was thanked not only 
for various courtesies tactfully extended, but also 
for telling the anecdote about a trip to Montana 
with the St. Paul Orchestra, when a tall, lanky in- 
dividual said to him in one of the towns: “Are you 
the boss of this band?” “I suppose so,” answered 
Mr. Stein. “Well,” continued the tall, lanky one, 
“IT run a saloon and dance hall down the street and 
we're giving a dance there tonight. If you'll let 
your band play we can charge fifty cents admission 
and knock out about ten dollars apiece for our- 
selves.” 

nne 

“Try a Jan Kubelik Havana,” was a legend ob- 

served in a cigar shop window. One was tried, but 


found wanting. Inquiry developed the fact that 
Jan Kubelik recently purchased 2,000 of the brand. 
ReRr 
The Kubelik is not the only musical weed. A 
Chopin cigar also is on the market, but has not been 
seen recently. The Carolina White cigarette is ex 
cellent. 
mn RR 
Mrs. W. S. Briggs, president of the Schubert 
Musical Club, informed us over the telephone that 
her society was founded in 1882 and has increased 
in membership during the past decade from 500 to 
Mrs. Briggs spoke with pride of the work 
now to do for the 
This season they are patrons 


I 200. 


the Schubert clientele is able 
cause of good music, 
for visits from Louise Homer, Cecil Fanning, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, Florence Hinkle, etc. The 5t. 
Paul Choral Society also will appear under Schu 
bert Musical Club auspices. Mrs. Briggs’ picture 
was printed recently in the Musicat Courter, and 
she was warm in her thanks for the favor, as she 


termed it. “I am particularly grateful,” she added, 
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PAUL 


CAPITAT 





MINNESOTA STATE \T ST 


“because I represent another music paper in this 
city.” The Schubert organization has real power 
and influence in St. Paul. 
nner 

J. McClure Bellows, Musicat 
sentative in St. Paul, also is the musical editor of 
the Pioneer Press and the Dispatch in that city, 
and is regarded by this paper as the best possible 
correspondent procurable there His 
instinct is unfailing and he demonstrates what he 


COURIER repre- 


newspaper 


knows about music not only in his articles, but also 
in his vocal lessons, given at a studio which he 
occupies by courtesy of the Schubert Musical Club 
Socially Mr. Bellows also possesses commendable 
qualities, and aside from an expert knowledge of 
just how “dry” a Martini cocktail ought to be, he 
displays too a pretty taste in clothes, and is a pic 


ture to gaze upon in his fashion plate attire. Mr. 
Bellows said he preferred to remain in St. Paul 
when a transfer to another city was suggested. His 


plea will be heeded. A former resident of Boston, 
Mr. Bellows, in a general musical discussion, paid 


his respects to that and some other American com 


munities. Boston received from him this verbal 
bouquet: “I am not fond of Boston, It is, to my 
thinking, a community of prigs and poseurs. Its 


only two musical institutions upon which it pins its 
prestige do not represent any public spirit, but the 
large munificence of two men, the Messrs. Higgin- 
son and Jordan. These two institutions would have 
languished long ago had it not been for the con- 
tinued generosity of the two men. T know my 
Roston well, as I have lived there and have many 
relatives who live in and outside the city. My 


father was born in Charles street, back in the thir- 
ties.” 
nner 
Busoni will play with the St. Paul Symphony Or 
chestra in 1914. 
RRR 
\t the Shiffman and Pittsburgh Buildings many 
musical students made themselves heard. Among 
the teachers visited, the most interesting was Leo- 
pold Bruenner, conductor of the St. Pau! Choral Art 
Society, Knights of Columbus and Elks Glee Clubs, 
the Mozart Club, and a singing club in Still 
water, Minn. Mr 
here as the representative independent musician of 
St. Paul. 


Bruenner is regarded generally 


Rare 
W. Rhys Herbert, well known composer, was 
seen in the street and found to resemble the pictures 
of David Harum. 
RRR 


Hill contributes $10,000 annually to 


J. J. the 
guarantee fund of the St. Paul Symphony Orches 
tra. 

nae 


\n office sign in St. Paul: 





If vou spit on the floor at home do 


the same thing here. We want vou to 








teel pertectly at home 
Rane, 
M. H. Hanson is on our trail again. He was seen 
at the St. Paul Hotel. 
” 
The St. Paul Hotel, by the way. calls itself 


“L.’Etoiie du Nord” (Star of the North) 


room orchestra cannot possibly be included in that 


Its grill 


classification 
nue 
George Fairclough, organist and pianist, conducts 
a boy choir and directs music at the Jewish Temple 
He says he had been reading the Musica. Courter 


since his student days in Berlin (Royal High 
School) some twenty years ago. 
nar 


“What do you think of Haydn ?” 
“Hidin’ what?” 
he foregoing is vouched for as having happened 
in St. Paul last winter 
nue 


Kalman acquaintance was 


of J. J. Hill 


Through C. © mad 

with Dr. Beckman, son-in-law 

aaunre 

Pavlowa is here and Paderewski is expected to 

morrow. A dinner is to be given for Pavlowa at 

the University Club after her performance this even 
ing. 


rango teas have been the custom in every hote! 
visited so far, but St. Paul sounds a truly progress 
ive note with this advertisement in the Dispatch : 
“Every one who dances simply must have tango 
garters. These are round elastic garters, worn just 
helow the knee, and have solved the problem of 
veiling the exposed ankle which was likely to caus¢ 
comment when mademoiselle danced in the tight 
skirt.” 
nae 
Lima O’Brien, one of the brightest of the many 


able musical women met upon this trip, is running 
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ourse of concerts at the Auditorium, and through 
St. Paul enjoys Hofmann, Gluck, Elman and 
humann-Heink, Miss O’Brien formerly was ac- 
panist to Riccardo Martin and ranks in St. Paul 
me of the best of the ensemble players here. She 














: active member of the Schubert Musical Club. 
nee 


\nother St. Paul sign observes: “House Furnish- 


FR 


Good Widows and Orphans Protected.” 
a2 ar, 


AA 


ir. Hartley, librettist of the Nevin opera “Poia”™ 


ance man” for a theatrical company this s-a 


nme, 


Shawe, vocal teacher, was out on two oc 
Ps ms when visited 
neaure 
eodore Thomas, because of his taciturnity, was 
eferred to by a St. Paul musician as the “Leader 
> } ¢ \ orte "9 
5 nae 
r H. Rothwell speaks English at the orch s 


rehearsals 


nee 
calester College, near St. Paul, has a large 
S i] section. Harry Phillips 1s in charge. 


% nae 


\gatha’s Academy and Conservatory of Music 

id Visitation Convent were visited at an inoppor 

tune time. Both institutions have music depart 

nts and are long time subscribers to the Musical 
near, 

erywhere I am asked by local managers to give 


te opinions of the well known artists scheduled 


ippear in the cities we have visited. I have been 
ympelled to say always that it is my duty tu give 
public opinions. In some places the local man 
wished private tips on the repertoire of works 
hich to engage the Chicago and Montreal Op 
vhen they go a-travelling. No such tips were 


- RRR, 
C. Murdock, piano teacher, says that he is in 
ind wishes to stay there. We had heard Mr 
referred to as one of the leading musicians 
‘aul, but after meeting him, decided that 


Asis me one had played a joke on two trusting pil 


RRs 


peaking of jokes, one of the oldest in the 
t was new to us. It appears that many 

he Minneapolis School Board found on 
nembers, an old Swede, oppgsed to putting 
+4 es in the public schools. When he was asked 
he objected, he replied: “T looked over the Bible 
| St. Paul talked of a couple of 


mes, but not one mention did I see of 


RR e 


7 end Pontius and his Ford car did not make th: 
A ed journey to St. Paul 

ees nm RR 

| we are “boys.” 


er—Do you boys want your trunks to 


Salesman—-Why don’t you boys let me show 














: ‘ . On 

ay Chaufteur Taxi, boys? 
oe he station I resolved upon revenge. Address 
a teman, a white bearded man of seventy 
[ said—“‘Boy, is the train in?” He answered 

No. aid man” 
mRRR,R 

With all due remembrance of Carlo Fischer's 








eniality, it must be made known that had we 


























aited for the railroad’ accommodations which he 
promised to mail us from Minneapolis to St. Paul, 
ve would at this moment be standing at the Union 








Station gazing wistfully toward Des Moines. As it 





ve favored the Rock Island line with our patron- 





age and now are gliding—not jumping—toward 
the capital of lowa. 
ene 


What Des Moines Does. 


Des Moines, December 12, 1913. 

“Des Moines Does Things” is the motto of this 
thriving city. In its application the dictum was 
made manifest two seasons ago when Arthur 
Nikisch and the London Symphony Orchestra were 
invited to visit the capital of lowa and played there 
for a large guarante: which came back to the 
managers of the concert in the shape of a sold out 
house, with the enthusiastic thanks of their musical 
fellow townsmen as a pleasant bonus. 

Des Moines has kept on doing things in music 
since the Nikisch visit. Other orchestras have been 
brought here. The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
played to an audience of over 7,000. The organiza- 
tion is to be heard again in Des Moines this season, 
but will have to divide patronage with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra and the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, April 14. Grand opera has visited 
Des Moines and is to do so again March 18, 19, 20 
and 21, when the Canadian organization from Mon- 
treal will present “Gioconda,” “Otello,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Thais” and “Samson and Delilah,” with 
Mme. Gerville-Reache, Slezak, Fontana, Rappold, 
H-len Stanley, etc. The city is asked to support 
four “artist courses,’ managed by George Frederick 
Ogden, Frank Nagel, dean of the music school at 
Highland Park College; Holmes Cowper, dean of 
the music school at Drake University, and Dr. 
Bartlett, former head of the school of music at Des 
Moines College. The attractions slated by the 
quartet of impresarios include Maggie Teyte, 
Harold Bauer, Amato, Samenti and Ingraham, 
Melba and Kubelik, Whitehill and Elvyn, Flesch, 
Slezak, Gluck, Paderewski, Kneisel Quartet, Elman, 
Matzenauer. The Montreal Opera venture is under 
the direction of Dean Frank Nagel. Then there is 
in Des Moines the Musical Association, “which has 
for its purpose the giving at the Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoons during the winter season of 
high class programs at the maximum admission 
price of ten cents,” and just now the business ele- 
ment of the city is bending efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of a Des Moines Band to be supported 
by public subscription. In addition to all this or- 
ganized music, many individual teachers are operat- 
ing successfully and maintaining high artistic ideals 
and turning out thoroughly competent pupils. Des 
Moines has taken the unusual precaution to see that 
the musical foundation of even its children is made 
solid, for Towa was one of the first States to decree 
by law that music must be taught in the public 
schools and that every teacher in those institutions 
be required to pass an examination in the rudiments 
of music. Formerly the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion used to signalize its annual convention by en- 
gaging celebrated personages to make addresses. 
Now, through the efforts chiefly of Dean Nagel, the 
convention reaches its festive climax with a big 
musical performance like that of “The Messiah.” 
\lso Des Moines took note of the study trip which 
the editor of the Mustcat Courter is making, and 
courteously invited him and general representative 
Rene Devries to visit the city. Yes, assuredly Des 
Moines does things. 

And Des Moines does them well, for we found 
upon arrival that a luxurious suite had been re- 
served for us at the Des Moines Club, and the 
speedy motor car of Dr. McGill, of Highland Park 
College. made walking superfluous during th: 
period of the visit here. 


Learning About Des Moines. 
\lmost the first person we met in Des Moines 
was Dean Nagel, who as a reception committee of 
one proved to be a host within himself. He ar- 


ranged an early introduction to Geiss Botsford, 
secretary of the Commercial Club, and from him 








were learned some pertinent facts relative to the 
practical side of the support which the business in- 
terests of Des Moines are extending to every form 
of serious musical endeavor. Mr. Botsford holds 
also the office of secretary to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is one of the fifty incorporators of the 
Des Moines Musical Association, so he has vision 
into the workings of both art and commerce. 

Mr. Botsford was explaining that Des Moines 
possesses 412 manufacturing plants when I inter- 
rupted him with the request to be allowed to steer 
the interview along musical lines only. 

“My dear sir,” answered Mr. Botsford with a 
smile, “that is the very point. Those 412 manufac 
turing plants are intimately bound up with the 
question of the musical development of this city.” 

“In what way?” 

“They make it comparatively easy for us to raise 
the money necessary to put through the municipal 
musical projects I outlined to you.” 

“Do the 412 make it a matter of artistic con- 
science to support music?” 

“No, but they make it a matter of business, and 
incidentally music benefits. The 412 employ many 
thousands of workmen. Formerly, the State of 
Iowa was oppressed with so called “blue laws.” 
Everything was shut down on Sunday. The work- 
ingman had no form of decent entertainment. The 
result was that the Sunday police court budget was 
the busiest of the entire week. Finally our State 
Legislature was prevailed upon to modify the laws. 
Gradually theatres were opened on the Sabbath, 
good vaudeville shows became available at prices 
ranging from ten cents to twenty-five cents, ball 
games were permitted, and most important of all, 
the Chamber of Commerce donated the Auditorium 
free to the Musical Association for the giving of 
ten cent Sunday concerts which average over 1,000 
paid admissions at each performance, and of whose 
audiences approximately ninety per cent. come from 
the factories and department stores.” 

“And has the Sunday police court budget been 
affected in consequence ?” 

“The records speak for themselves. The im- 
provement is remarkable. All the factory owners 
can tell you that their workers return in shipshape 
form on Monday morning and labor with enthu- 
siasm. Formerly Monday was a day practically 
lost both to the employer and the employees.” 

“Do you engage artists for the Sunday concerts?” 

“No. The local musicians contribute their ser- 
vices gratuitously, and even the printed programs 
are a donation. Our local musicians have civic 
pride that extends also to their private ventures. 
Dean Nagel, Dr. Bartlett and others often have 
worked for nothing, even when bringing here the 
most profitable outside attractions.” 

“It is unusual for men to be at the head of such 
musical movements ; in other cities women ordinari- 
ly take the initiative. Has not Des Moines a large 
woman’s musical club?” 

“The Woman's Musical Club is very much in- 
terested in music, but the manifestation does not 
take the same specific form as in some of the cities 
you seem to have in mind. Our Woman’s Musical 
Club has devoted itsz:lf to various other forms of 
art as well as to music. In fact, the organization 
is building an art gallery here now.” 

“You spoke of municipal music. Does that mean 
an orchestra, existing or impending?” 

“It means a band, but we hope some day to make 
it an orchestra. The Park Board is working to 
secure 5,000 permanent subscribers, so that the Des 
Moines Band can be made a fixture here, to help in 
popularizing our park system here, of which we are 
very proud. We have a series of parks ranging 
in size from 160 to 400 acres, and we would like 
to have our people become better acquainted with 
them and use them as freely and intimately as the 
English people use theirs. It is planned to let the 
Des Moines Band give five concerts per week, one 
in each of the parks, and a Saturday night concert 
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on the river front. Thus, as you see, we are again 
combining utility with art, disseminating musical 
instruction and at the same time popularizing our 
expensive park system.” 

“It is not a new musical idea, but it has remained 
for Des Moines to act upon it while other localities 
merely plan and theorize. Kansas City and St 
Louis should use some of your arguments when 
their orchestral committees set out upon the annual 
quest for guarantees and subscriptions. 





“Des Moines does not boast, but I can say for the 
city that when we consider ourselves ready for a 
permanent resident symphony orchestra we won't 
talk much about it beforehand—we'll simply go 
ahead and establish one. And when it arrives, it 
will be here to stay.” 

“T shall be glad to tell Musica, Courter readers 
that.” 

“And tell them, too,” concluded Mr. Botsford, with 
his focus first and foremost upon the practical, “that 
any one desiring to locate industrially in Des Moines 
will find that aside from being treated liberally by 
the Commercial Club, he will also find living ex- 





penses for the factory operatives sane and attract- 
ive.” 


A Musical Luncheon. 


Dr. McGill, president of Highland Park College ; 
Dean Frank Nagel, Dean Holmes Cowper, Dr. 
M. L. Bartlett, George Brewster, Henri Ruifrock, 
George Frederick Ogden, and the editor and gen- 
eral representative of the Musicat Courter had 
luncheon at the Des Moines Club, and much valu- 
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Dr. McGill turned out to be a man deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of music, and at Highland 
Park he gives Dean Nagel every possible help in 
developing further the already flourishinz music 
school of that institution. Mr. McGill formerly 
was pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Des Mr 
that the McGill choir was the best in town, “par 


Moines and Brewster whispered to me 
ticularly as the Doctor was unalterably opposed to 


unmelodious and unmusical hymn tunes.” 
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able information was gleaned for material in this 
article. 

First of all, it was learned that the Des Moines 
musical clientele really is about 1,500,000, for that 
number of persons reside within a seventy-five mile 
radius of the capital and many of them attend con 
certs here, the many trolley lines and electric roads 

one of them is eighty-six miles in length—mak 
inz the journeys an easy matter. Mt. Vernon, Grin 
nell, Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, Cedar Falls and 
Indianola are some of the adjacent communities and 
all of them have a flourishing musical life nurtured 
in the music schools at the general colleges. 





George Brewster has charge of the vocal work at 
Highland Park. 
and a musician thoroughly conversant with all the 
Holmes 


He is a former Chicago resident 


phases of solo singing and pedagogy 
Cowper, also an ex-resident of Chicago, occupies at 
Drake University a position similar to that of Mr 
srewster at Highland Park. Mr. Ruifrock is a 
teacher of piano, a pupil of Jadassohn and Reinecke 
at the Leipsic Conservatory of Music 
a Godowsky pupil, conducts piano studios and en 


Mr. Ogden, 
joys success in the process. Dean Nagel, besides 
being head of his school, also conducts oratorio and 
orchestral work and engages in piano pedagogics 
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of his chief duties is that of leader of the Phil- 
rmonic Choir of 200 mixed voices. 

Bartlett many years ago was solo bass at 
ce Church in New York, where Organist War- 
ided so memorably. Dr. Bartlett, almost 
and now somewhat hard of hearing, has 
cally retired from executive musical work. 
that he very distinctly remembers reading 
published copy of the Musica. Courier. 
have missed hardly a single issue since then,” 
Dr. Bartlett, “and it has been a pleasure to 
tch its amazing growth. The thing I al- 
ve liked particularly about the Musica. 
. is that it not only has opinions of its own, 

» possesses the courage to express them.” 
n Cowper expressed his fear that Des Moines 
r too much music and that the New York 
in inducing the Des Moines managers 
» many famous artists for concerts, are 
goose that lays the golden eggs.” As 
Cowper is one of the Des Moines managers in 
tion, his plaint is well worth consideration. 
h of the matter is that the New York 
are reaping a harvest from Des Moines, 
should not be blamed for selling their 
long as the Des Moines managers are 
» buy them. . The trouble is with the Des 
here are four'of them, and 
three too many. To an outsider it looks as 
t of envy plays an important part in the local 


managers 


rerial situation, especially as all. the “Des 

nes managers are musicians,- Each one of the 

s to be afraid of the personal exploitation 

| advertising the other, three might garner. It 
healthy sign that Des Moines progressiveness 
spires even its musicians, to* such. uncommon 
ctivity, but a limit should be set to ambition or else 
the city is sure to contract musical indigestion so 
as concerts are conéerned.. Competition ought 

e eliminated and all the managerial business cen- 
ilized under a single directing head, a man like 
Dean Nagel, for instance, who is a discerning mu- 
in and a tactful executive. It would be easy 
preserve the pride and the interests of the local 
hools and the independent teachers by giving the 
erts in some neutral hall—the Auditorium, for 
tance At any rate, the present situation is 
rilous, and I did not hesitate to say so to a Des 
newspaper which interviewed me on the 


ymmeone or other at the luncheon told me that 
000 had been taken in last season at concerts 
iven in Oberlin, Ohio, and that the disbursements 
ial to the same amount. /Fherefore musical 
iweinent in Oberlin does nof seem to hold out 

re inducements than in Des Moines. 
hance remark led to asking Dr. Bartlett how 
ned his title and whether it was formedicine 
music For music,” he answered:- . Being 


f hearing, he probably missed the other part 


question. One of the guests, how- 

in a low voice that when the im- 

figure and the imposing Bartlett 

first appeared upon the scene in Des Moines, 
residents were divided as to whether to address 
“Doctor” or “Professor.” The 

won, and thenceforth he became 

t is not important, at any rate, to 
xplanation. With his leonine head and 

f venerable gray hair the amiable old 
looks every inch a Doctor of Music. 

1 sense of humor concerning the title. He 

‘I know that the Mustcat Courter does not 


t] Neither do I. 


think much of it A young man 
asked me some time ago how he could procure a 
title of Doctor of Music. 1 told him that he could 
have mine.”” Doctor or no doctor, however, veteran 
Bartlett has been doing musical pioneering in Des 
Moines since 1888 as a vocal teacher and choral 
conductor, and his confreres agree that his work 
lid much to foster the local appreciation of good 


music 


Henri Ruifrock does not believe that Des 
Moines will become thoroughly musical simply from 
hearing many concerts. “People go to see acro- 
bats,” he said, “but they don’t become acrobats 
themselves, no matter how much they look on. Mu- 
sical development must come from the inside, not 
from the outside. Concerts have a useful place in 
the process of making a community musical, but 
they must not be relied upon to do everything.” 
Mr. Ruifrock is a composer whose piano pieces have 
been heard frequently in public. He told us much 
about his early student days at Leipsic, and we all 
laughed at his account of the ironical criticism 
which Jadassohn used to make when he did not like 
a student’s harmony example: “It isn’t correct, but 
at least it sounds bad.” 

Stories were told about the amusing methods in 
vogue at some conservatories which are more con- 
cerned about the size of their enrollment than about 
the quality of the teaching they dispense. The 
anecdotes met with sympathy from Dean Cowper, 
for while they were being told he winked knowingly 
at his colleagues, but whether because he admired 
the methods in question or was shocked at them, 
deponent is not in a position to state. 


A Novel College. 


The Highland Park College, about three miles 
front the center of the city of Des’ Moines, was in- 
spected at the invitation of Dr: McGill, its presi- 
dent. “The Musicat Courter visitors sat on the 
rostrum at chapel, facing 1,000 students, and_lis- 
tened to the excellent part singing of hymns, led 
by George Brewster, and the accompaniment 
of the college orchestra, trained by Dean Nagel. 
\fter an address by one of the professors, 
the college yell was given, conducted with tre- 
mendous energy and temperamental sweep of ges- 
ture by the ardent young yellmaster. Dr. MeGill, 
referring to our presence in Des Moines and our 
mission there, alluded to the Musica Courier, as 
the greatest musical publication in the. world, and 
to the surprise of the editor of that journal asked 
him to make some remarks to the students. That 
being done, a tour of the college buildings followed, 
under the guidance of Dean Nagel. 

Highland Park College (coeducational) is a novel 
institution, inasmuch as it teaches practically every- 
thing from a trade to classical lore of the highest 
degree. While other institutions require students 
to have high school training or its equivalent as 
qualification for entrance, Highland Park College 
admits candidates to its technical departments with- 
out any obligatory conditions regarding previous 
education, and fits its courses to individual require- 
ments. This makes it possible for persons in even 
the humble walks of life to combine with the learn- 
ing of a trade the acquisition of such other and 
higher knowledge as may be of practical benefit to 
them. The prices of tuition are extremely moder- 
ate. 

In foreign countries, Highland Park College én- 
joys a splendid reputation. At the present time the 
institution numbers among its 1,000 students twelve 
from Cuba, ten from Canada, three from Porto 
Rico, seven from Brazil, and some from Honolulu, 
Japan, Germany, England, Scotland, etc. Speaking 
of the heterogeneous enrollment, Dr. McGill said: 
“Our regular mechanical and electrical engineering 
and our commercial courses show probably the most 
cosmopolitan and international gathering of students 
to be found in any school in this country. The stu- 
dents come also from all the corners of the United 
States. We have about fifteen from Texas.” 

“Aside from the customary collegiate studies, 
what are some of the other things taught here?” 

“To give you an idea of the diversity of branches 
I need only mention Automobile Machinist and 
Driver Courses, Bible Study, Bridge and Structural 
Draftsmen’s Course, Building, Carpentering, Chem- 
ical Engineernig, Traction Engineering, Telegraphy 
and Wireless Telegraphy, Painting, Oratory, Phar- 


macy, Piano Tuning, and all the theoretical and 
practical phases of music. The tonal faculty under 
Dean Nagel includes the Misses Louise Longwell, 
Mabel Reedy, Virginia Burleigh, Iva Hamilton, 
Sara Frank, Esther Mary Pierce, Daisy Binkley, 
Isma Stromberg, Etta Wood, Mrs. Grace Clark 
dz Graff, Mrs. Paul Carroll, and Messrs. Delmar, 
Yunymeyer, W. E. Hutton, J. E. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Moore, Lou Johnson, Frank Buttell, W. A. Price, 
Domenico Saluzzo, etc. Dean Nagel also heads a 
downtown or city branch of the school for city pu- 
pils and out of town students who come in weekly 
for their lessons.” 

It was learned further that between 30,000 and 
40,000 men and women now employed all over the 
world received their vocational training at High- 
land Park ; that the annual college term lasts forty- 
eight weeks (other schools run about thirty-six 
weeks) ; that President Wilson, William J. Bryan, 
Dr. Hillis, Dr. Gonsaulus and Theodore Roosevelt 
have spoken from the rostrum at chapel; that the 
Mayor of Des Moines is a former student of the 
institution ; that other schools carry on in special- 
ized lines sections of the great work being done in 
toto at the Highland Park College. 

It was an education for the visitors to travel 
through the many halls and class rooms and to 
find all branches of learning being administered, 
from blacksmithing to singing a Beethoven song, 
from chauffeuring to playing Chopin. Anything 
more democratic, more American, and more de- 
cidedly. practical coulé not well be imagined. 
Philanthropists who desire to donate money for the 
kind of education which will do the greatest good 
for the greatest number are herewith invited to look 
up the Highland Park College for themselves. 
They surely would come away from such a visit 
with a quickened sense of their duty toward the 
future of those young men and women of America 
who cannot afford to study at the richly endowed 
universities of much louder fame. 

It should not be imagined, however, that college 
life at Highland Park is all work and no play. The 
usual sports, games and other student pastimes 
thrive lustily among the 1,000 lads and girls, and 
on the broad campus and athletic field were seen 
many evidences of a pronounced spirit of fun, in- 
cluding the blockading of the Musicat Courter 
visitors into a corner and sndpshotting them for in- 
clusion in the College Annual. 

Dr. McGill was thanked for affording us one of 
the most pleasant and instructive experiences of 
this trip. 

Des Moines Notes. 

We learned that a firm in Dubuque, Ia., offers to 
teach harmony by means of moving pictures. 

nae 


Then there is the advertisement in a local paper 
telling about the “Easy Method Music Company” 
(Chicago), which promises that any purchaser of 
its secrets will be able “to play the piano or organ in 
one hour at home, without lessons or knowledge 
of music.” All that is necessary when sending $5 
and asking for the “Easy Method” is to “be sure 
to state number of white keys on your piano or 
organ.” Why slight the black keys? 

ner 

The Montreal Opera stagione in Des Moines will 
be the first performances of grand opera ever given 
in the State of Iowa by any of the four great opera 
organizations of North America. The scale of 
prices in force during the engagement will be $3, 
$2.50, $2, $1.50 and $1.00. Season tickets for the 
entire series of five performances are $12, $10, $8, 
$5 and $4. 

zeae 

Also Des Moines will be honored with a lecture 
by Professor Showalter, who will undertake some 
experiments in connection with his talk on vocal 
matters, His prospectus, called “List of Measure- 
ments on a Singer,” opens up pleasant possibilities 
for front row auditors. One reads that Professor 
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Showalter’s demonstration will include “survey of 
register of discrimination,” “sensibility,” “flexibil- 
ity,” “purity,” “intensity,” “natural strength,” “vol- 
untary control,” “motor ability,” “imagery,” “mu- 


sical grasp,” “creative imagination,” “likes and dis- 


likes” and “curves of learning.”” Rene Devries was 
so insistent upon attending the lecture that he 
wished (but in vain) to change our traveling itin- 
erary. 
RRR 

One of the local impresarios told us about a comic 
happening concerning a well known pianist and his 
manager who had been quarreling. They arrived 
together in Des Moines and were met at the station 
by the local impresario and a motor car. “Does X., 
my manager, go with us in the car?” asked the 





pianist. “Certainly,” was the polite reply. “Then 
I'll walk,” declared the keyboard king. “It’s a nice 
day,” remarked his manager,” and I need exercise. 
I'll walk too.” “Then I'll ride,” was the artist’s 
prompt decision. 
RRR 
Nora Babbitt Harsh was one of the moving 
spirits in the task of inducing the business men and 
the musicians and other professionals of the city to 
unite in forming the Des Moines Musical Associa- 
tion. 
mRR 
Caroline Young Smith, the able Musicar 
Cour!eER representative in Des Moines, has been in 
ill health and is spending a few weeks in the South 
for convalescing purposes. 
RRR 


One of the attendants at the Des Moines Club is 





a youth with a face as sensitive as that of Thibaud 
and a shock of hair almost as umbrageous as that 
of Paderewski. In the intervals between serving 
the members, the youth was discovered reading a 
copy of the Musicar Courter. He turned out to 
be a student of the violin. 

RRR 

Eugen Ysaye and Arthur Hartmann are among 
ythe artists who have played for the students at 
Highland Park College. 

Rane 

\t Fort Dodge, near Des Moines, there is a Mrs. 
Smeltzer, a woman of wealth, who runs a piano 
school of her own where she gives gratuitous in- 
struction to fifteen girls. Each year Mrs. Smeltzer 
sends two of her pupils to Europe for further study 
abroad. She has been carrying on this good work 
‘ for almost nine years. 

— RR 

In Des Moines: 

“What happened to the conservatory of music 
which used to compete with the Highland Park 
downtown music school?” 

“Tt went bump.” 

“Didn't a brother of August Enna, the famous 
Danish composer, live here formerly?” 

“Yes, but he went bump.” 

“it seems to me that | remember a Des Moines 
Symphony Orchestra.” 

“There was one, but it went bump.” 

nner 

Without going bump, we motored about the city 
before boarding the Pacific Express for Chicago, 
and saw some fine specimens of architecture, 
adaptations and modifications of ancient examples. 
We were impressed especially with the graceful 
lines of the East High School, the picturesque State 
Capitol and the classical Court House and State 
Historical Building. 

ze 

Keen disappointment marked the last moments of 
the stay in Des Moines. As we waited for the train, 
a great crowd collected in the streets about the 
depot and gazed heavenward toward the roof of 
the Court House, where a wooden ladder reached VIEWS OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, DES MOINES, IOWA 
from the highest window to the top of the cupola (s) Technical Departments; (0) Presentation of outdoor performance of Shakespeare; (3) College Chors 
Upon inquiry, we learned that an acrobat playing Association, Dean Frank Nagel, conductor; (4) College Chapel 
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. local theater had wagered that at the stroke of 


high noon he would climb to the cupola and stand 


( 


ne 


Several minutes before noon our 
illed out, and we have not yet heard whether 
bold athlete tickled the clouds with his heels or 


head there. 


A Chicago Dash. 

Chicago, December 13, 1913. 
he very few hours available in Chicago pre- 
tory to the return to New York were spent in 
ing as many visits as time would allow, and 
king a list for future calls upon all those who 
extended invitations through the Chi- 
go offices of the MusicaL Courter to drop in at 


1 11, 
Kind 


eir studios upon our return from the West. As 
present study trip is but the first of a series of 
sture, we feel that before the season is over 
hall be able to do fuller justice to the wonder 
Lake Michigan and its hundreds of note- 
rthy workers in the musical cause. 
nerere 
ntinued illness on the part of Mr. Wessels, 
rer of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
| the pleasure of a chat with him. Mr. Wes- 
it his office again, but does not feel well 
ugh as yet to put in a whole day there. 
eee 
hicago Tribune: “We would rather have ten 
of Bauer than two hours of Paderewski.” 
RRe 
foregoing.was quoted to Clark Shaw, of the 
progressive Redpath Lyceum Bureau, and a 
ant smile flitted over his keen features. “Mu- 
criticism is a thing that has no effect on box 
receipts,” he said; “Paderewski seems to be 
people’s pianist, for wherever he plays they 
d the hall and pour their dollars into the cash 
[ am talking facts and I am in a position to 
, for m of the Paderewski dates are under 
lpath management by arrangement, with Mr 
of Boston. Paderewski is one of the biggest 
wing cards today for any city in America. In 
vay of advertising it is necessary only to bill 
lis nam Every one knows who he is and 
he does. A Western manager sent out 3,000 
st cards recently to school children in his town, 
king them to name the five best known pianists. 


} 


rt 
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the 


ver 2,400 cards came back and nearly all of them 


Paderewski first.” M. H. Hanson, 
ne and ubiquitous, popped up in time to overt 


Mr. Shaw’s story, and he swallowed hard 
nee 


\n intended visit to the studio of Fannie Bloom- 


ntioned 


Zeisler was frustrated, because Mr. Shaw gave 
mation that the Redpath dates, are keeping 
Apropos, 
Redpath artists are “booked full up.” 
nRne 


the barber at the 


n the Pacific Coast at this moment. 


Fine Arts Building, 


been cutting musical hair in Chicago for just 
years, “It is not as difficult as one would 
trim the hair of musicians,” said the 
t of the shears when pressed for an expression 
‘fessional opinion ; “most of them simply wish 


hair cut long instead of cut short. I have a 


= 
rAnKS 


who wish me just to show my shears 

eir hair. Over such heads I make a few 
apply some perfumed water, and say: 

ere, now it looks better.” They always agree 
me Some good musical criticism was fur 

| by “Tony,” an inveterate concert and opera 

r, but he refused to divulge the names of those 


is customers who desire the phantom hair cut 


\lbert Borroff, the busy basso, is watching with 


rest the outcome of the English opera season at 
Century Theater in New York. He thinks that 


offers great opportunities to American singers 


f ability 


‘TT ln 


Hon 


nae 
Cannon, former Speaker of the 
ise at Washington, may not be aware that when 


LU nce Joe 








he stepped from a taxi in front of the Congress 
Hotel he was whistling a fragment from one of the 
intermezzi in “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

nur 


At the same hotel somebody on the eighteenth 
floor was playing persistently and poorly at the 
piano part of the “Kreutzer” sonata, and then sup- 
plementing the performance by sounding a few 
measures each of every opera and piano piece ever 
written. An uncomplimentary anonymous note, 
written after the nuisance had become unbearable, 
a tip to a bellboy who slipped the missive surrepti- 
tiously under the door of the offender, and after a 
few minutes the piano was heard no more. 

ane 


Mrs. Stacey Williams, with a pupil at each elbow, 
interrupted the process of making them into Pattis, 
and talked interestingly to us of vocal and general 
musical matters. Mrs. Williams made the charac- 
teristic remark, among others, that “artists are not 
created in the studios, but after they leave the 
studios. No matter how competent the teacher, the 
pupil can only be guided and directed; the actual 
process of becoming an artist results solely from 
experience and the practical application and mold- 
ing to one’s personal needs, of the things learned 
from the teacher. Sometimes the most valuable 
lessons are those gained from hearing others sing.” 
Mrs. Williams builds her instruction on the splen- 
did theory that breath control is one of the secrets 
of the so called “lost art’’ of bel canto. 

Rene 

The guarantee price being asked for the Tetraz- 
zini-Ruffo joint appearances is $6,000 per concert. 
“They are worth it,” said F. Wight Neumann, who 
was stopped on Michigan Boulevard and asked his 
expert opinion. Mr. Neumann’s invitation to dine 
at his home had to be declined with regret, especial- 
ly as it always is a pleasure to view his choice and 
valuable collection of rugs, statuary, paintin’s, 
ceramics, and other objects of art. 

eRe 


\ hurried dash to the Bush Temple Conservatory, 
on the North Side, resulted in meeting the director, 
Kenneth M, Bradley, who personally conducted a 
trip about the spacious school and allowed an in- 
spection of the class rooms, recital halls, offices, etc. 
Mr. Bradley expressed cntire satisfaction with the 
present season’s enrollment and feared that if the 
rate of attendance increases proportionately the 
school soon will have to seek other quarters. There 
scem-d to be ample space in the Bush Temple build- 
ing, but the rooms are scattered too much and many 
of them are not of the nature which Mr. Bradley 
would ask his architect to design were he to put up 
a modern institution. A resume of the curriculum 
in each department of the school, courteously fur- 
nished by Mr. Bradley, showed the required stand- 
ards to be high artistically. 

nReR 
Sign on the top floor of the Bush Temple Con- 


servatory 





Latona School ef Popular Music 
Ragtime Piano Playing. 
Refined Tango Dancing. 
Written Guarantee 











Posters and pictures of the “Ziegfeld Follies,” 
showing shapely chorus bevies attired in tights, 
plaster the town, and cause one to wonder why Dr. 
Ziegfeld, the president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, ever allowed his son to tack the revered family 
name to his elevating exhibitions of feminine pul- 
chritude. 

nae 


Charles Dalmores, opera tenor, capitalist, athlete 
and tango pupil, was caught at the Congress Hotel, 
making a lunch of a large dish of chicken legs, 
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Am ricaine. He explained that aside from beinz | 
hungry because he had just come from a swim 
at the Illinois Athletic Club, he was especially | 
fond of the delicacy he was enjoying. “Some 
day,” he said, “when I have made enough 
money at singing, I shall retire and lead an 
agricultural life. I shall buy a large farm 
and raise my own chickens.” Complimented upon 
his excellent command of English, Dalmores 
laughed and declared: “I talk w Il enough for a 
‘damned foreigner,’ for a ‘frog eater,’ n'est ce pas?” | 
Then he explained that frogs are not eaten as gen- 
erally in France as they are in America, which is 
true. Dalmorcs will sing Parsifal for the first 
time in his career when that work is given at the 
Chicago Opera, although he studied it in Bayreuth 
for two years. “If some one would write a good 
opera in English,” concluded Dalmores, “I should 
be glad to sing in it.” 
nere 

And that reminds me that the following letter was 

forwarded to me from New York: 





510 Oakwood Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 5, 1913. } 
To the Musical Courier Company: 

We were glad to see your gifted editor, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, here in Chicago last week, and to invite him to the 
home of our Cliff Dwellers, just under the eaves of Or- 
chestra Hall, where matters musical, literary and artistic 
are discussed informally “during the breaking of bread,” 
as Mr. Liebling describes the “very interesting luncheon,” 
to which I had invited himself ard Rene Devries. 

Mr. Liebling feels “almost convinced that the gathering 
was arranged with amiability aforethought,” but let me 
assure him that nothing foreign to such a spirit could have 
been contemplated. 

The subject which came up spontaneously for discussion 
at this particular luncheon was “the Anierican composer,’ 
and, although the debate waxed warm, it did not apparently 
interfere with our appetites, nor create indigestion, and my 
only reason for addressing you at this time is to correct 
the impression which Mr. Liebling creates in his breezy 
letter of the 25th ult. to the Musicat Courier, in which 
he states that I advocated that “American music should 
be boomed because it is American music.” 

This is exactly the opposite of what 1 did say, and I fol- 
lowed up the statement by declaring that, although as an 
American, I rejoiced in the achievements of Americans, 
I did not believe in exploiting American music which is 
unworthy, simply for national reasons. Furthermore, that 
in my own organ recital programs I had always been 
prompted by a desire to promote the cause of good music, 
and I had played a great many American compositions 
which I considered to be of real musical value. 

For some considerable time I have been glad to read 
your page in the Musicat Courter devoted to “the progress 
of American music,” and I take this opportunity not only 
to thank you, but to offer my congratulations. 

Yours very truly, ~ 
CLARENCE Eppy. 

Mr. Eddy’s letter made me look up the article in 
question, which I had not revised after writing, and 
I found to my sorrow that a regrettable slip either 
on my part (all the communications while on tour 
were compiled in great haste) or on that of the 
printer (whom I burdened at the last moment with 
oceans of matter) caused me to say exactly the op- 
posite of what I meant to assert. Mr. Eddy is 
right. He did not declare that American music 
should be boomed because it is American music, but 
he did declare that American music should not b> 
boomed because it is American music. Apology is 
herewith made to Mr. Eddy for an inadvertency. 
No misrepresentation was intended. Nor did I for 
a moment really doubt that the discussion which 
he recalls was anything but impromptu. On that 
account it was enjoyed the more. 

nar 

Mr. Eddy was not the only sufferer from a pen 
slip. I found in the Musicat Courier of Decem- 
ber 17 a paragraph which made me say (Minne-— 

apolis letter) that many conductors when they lead 
the funeral march of the “Eroica” are “lulled into 
making a lento tempo of the prescribed legato.” 
For “legato,” please, Mr. Oberhoffer, read “adagio.” 
nner 

Glenn Dillard Gunn said that “the boys at the 
Cliff Dwellers’ Club are anxious to have you come 
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around to luncheon for another set to on that 
‘American Composer’ question. They have their 
clubs out for you.” The invitation could not be ac- 
cepted, as train time was approaching, but the 
message sent to the Cliff Dwellers by Mr. Gunn 
was that it would be more to the point for the boys 
not to get out their clubs, but to get out their com- 
positions instead. Mr. Gunn spoke of the great in- 
fluence of the Musicat Courter and of the good it 
has done and should do in the cause of American 
music. i i Ml 

Charles W. Clark, between trains, told of his 
lengthy and successful concert tournee, which is to 
include forty concerts between last November 4 and 
next January 1, After that Mr. Clark will teach 
in Chicago until June, when he is booked to return 
to Paris. The recent Clark concerts in the South 
were as signally successful as his late Chicago re- 
cital, about which everyone here is talking enthu- 
Mr. Clark had some funny Southern 
In one town he unknow- 


siastically. 
experiences to recount. 
ingly washed his hair in water from a pitcher that 
had contained molasses and his frisur when it dried 
had as many straight lines as a cubist picture. At 
another place he had to interrupt a group of old 
French songs in order to tell some young auditors 
that he found it difficult to sing in time to the 
rhythm of the crackling peanuts which they were 
breaking and eating in the gallery. 
nner 

Leoncavallo ts in town and looks unperturbed 

over the recent disaster in San Francisco, 
nner 

Oberndorffer was buttonholed 
although he averred that “talking is 
As his wife is the famous 
lecturer, Anne Shaw Faulkner, Mr. Oberndort- 
fer’s point was well taken. Most of Mr. Obern- 
dorffer’s talking is done on the piano and he ex- 
presses himself there with surety and aplomb. He 
is very enthusiastic about the West and admires 
especially its system everywhere of music teaching 
in the public schools. “When my wife and I were 
traveling not long ago and delivering our ‘Pilgrim- 
age to Wagner’ entertainment we had many chances 
In one place 


Marx E. for a 
short talk, 


more in my wife’s line.” 


to observe the public school work. 
when we had finished a little girl stepped forward 
and exhibited a sheet of paper on which she had 
jotted down all the chords of the seventh and the 
ninth, which I had played.” 

nne 


Rene Devries intercepted a visit to Jeanette L. 
Durno, the pianist, by telling a young woman in 
my hearing that it was useless to apply to Miss 
Durno for lessons, as every moment of her time is 
occupied. “She is one of those few American pian- 
ists,” -added Mr. Devries for my information, 
“whom I can rub under the noses of the managers 
who worship the foreign players. Whenever such 
managers speak to me about engaging Miss Durno 
I delight to tell them that they need not apply for 
a date, as she has none to spare. 


Retrospect. 


New York, December 22, 1913. 

The study trip undertaken by me in the company 
of Rene Devries, general representative of the Mu- 
sicaL Courier, was in every sense of the word 
worth while. It afforded the chance to meet many 
musicians in the cities where their work is beng 
done and to study at first hand the musical condi- 
tions in those localities. The knowledge gained 
will be used to keep the MusicaL COURIER in espe- 
cially close touch with every community visited. 
Owing to press of business matters at the Chicago 
and the home offices, the trip, already extended be- 
yond the time originally allotted to it, had to be 
cut short, and consequently intended visits to Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, Columbus and Indianapolis had 
to be abandoned. Invitations were received from 
as far North as Fargo, N. Dak., as far West as Los 
Angeles, Cal., and as far South as Galveston, Tex. 

There is no need to dwell here upon the musica! 
progress and achievement found in every city visit- 





ed, for the articles written from those places speak 
for themselves. Everywhere were excellent teach- 
ers and soloists, and public spirited non-professional 
men and women seconding the efforts of the mu- 
sicians by supporting concerts, musical clubs, sing- 
ing societies, conservatories, orchestras. 

The Musicat Courrer was found to be estab- 
lished firmly wherever we went, as the leading mu- 
sical publication in the world, and not once did | 
hear its power, its vast circulation, or its great in- 
fluence questioned. The few persons who said they 
did not like the paper were asked to state their 
reasons for their distaste, but gave none that had 
basis on fact or logic, as the readers of the MusiIcaL 
Courter know, for all such conversations 
recorded faithfully in these notes of travel. 

Optimism was the dominant note encountered 
everywhere regarding the music of America, the 
music in America, the music by Americans and the 


were 


music for Americans. 
So many requests for visits of affiliation have 
poured in upon the Musica Courter that the 
editor and Rene Devries will undertake another and 
a longer tour of musical observation shortly to ex- 
tend to the South, the Pacific Coast and Canada. 
LEONARD [LIEBLING. 
i ll i 


WHY ASTRUC FAILED. 


M. Gabriel Astruc gives this as the real reason 
for the failure of his grand opera project at the 
‘Sheatre des Champs-Elysees: “Every one dances 
the tango from half past 6 in the evening to 8, din- 
ing at 9 or 10, then indulging in bridge or moving 
pictures.” It is sad to think that attractions of 
that nature could militate against such an artistic 
undertaking as that conducted by M. Astruc. He 
revived “Benvenuto Cellini” and “Freischiitz,” gave 
laure’s ‘Penelope,’ Dukas’ “Peri,” new ballets by 
Debussy and Stravinsky, the operas of Moussorg 
sky, ete. 

M. Pierre Lalo, the well known music critic of Le 
Temps, is not inclined to ascribe the Astruc fall to 
the tango. M. Lalo says: 

“If the Theatre des Champs-Elysees had been located 
right on the boulevard alongside the Opera; if its seats 
had been sold at greatly reduced prices and if it had been 
famous before its opening, it might have lasted a little 
longer, but it would have failed eventually in the same 
manner. And the reason therefor is that the real cause of 
its failure is contained in none of the above mentioned 
arguments, but merely in the fact that a theater of music 





cannot support itself. 

“It is safe to figure that a theater of music must employ 
about 300 persons more than an ordinary theater and that 
the expenses of production are four times as high. And 
that is the reason why none of the leading countries of 
the world expects a theater of that nature to support it 
self The assistance without which it cannot exist is ten 
dered in various forms, but it is always forthcoming. In 
Germany, Austria and Russia the lyric theaters are con 
trolled by the ruler himself and it is from his private 
funds that the receive every year an 
amount sufficient to cover their deficit. But Covent Garden 
in London, the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
and the Scala in Milan are supported by a group of wealthy 
residents. 

“In France the system in force is that of the “subven- 
tion,” a fixed sum which is subscribed every year by the 
Government to each theater. To this sum must be ad“ed 
the rent of the theater itself, which is generally prese1.ced 
free of charge by the State, but must of course be reckoned 
with in the case of a private enterprise 

“The Theatre National de Il'Opera 800,000 
francs ($160,000) yearly from the State and pays no rent. 
The Opera Comique gets 300,000 francs ($60,000) and pays 
no rent. The Theater des Champs Elysees received noth- 
ing and paid an annual rental of 400,000 francs ($80,000).” 


The Lalo reasons seem better founded than those 
given by M. Astruc. Grand opera cannot endure 
without governmental subvention or the guarantee 


funds of the wealthy classes. 
———= 


Eleanora de Cisneros, the American contralto, 
has been winning laurels at Barcelona, Spain. Her 
engagement at the Gran Teatro Del Liceo is spoken 
of in terms of the highest praise by the Barcelona 


press. 


opera managers 


receives 






A POLITE REMONSTRANCE. 





From a Chicago music paper called Music News 
we clip the following, entitled “Musical Courier 
Snapshotting” : 

Leonard Liebling, a clever writer on the New York 
Musicat Courter, was in Chicago for the opening of our 
opera season and the of his observation, in the 
form of a very readable letter, appeared in his paper dur- 
ing the third week of the season and reached Chicago 
about three full weeks after the opening night. 


results 


Mr. Liebling, contrary to some New Yorkers, finds our 
opera quite passable and in fact he thinks the acoustics of 
the Auditorium are very nice indeed, while the direction 
of Cleofonte Campanini also pleases him very much. It 
annoyed him quite a little, however, to see Mary Garden 
flourish a perfectly clean knife after the stabbing of Mar 
coux in “Tosca,” his sense of verisimilitude probably re- 


quiring that the knife should be shown dripping blood 


whose blood would be another question probably 


Aside from the snapshot judgment of our opera and 


opera company, Mr, Liebling visited a number of schools 
found those that 


thers, 


and studios in Chicago and advertise 
in the Courter to be 


the Cosmopolitan and the Columbia, which do not so ad 


“very busy,” while notably 
vertise, were in a hopeless state of desuetude 

The Sherwood School 
busy, but also Miss Kober was shown in such a brilliant 
Liebling, presum- 


was found not only to be very 


mood that she offered a wager to Mr 


ably, that she will pay $500 to any one who can prove 


that she ordered verbally or in writing a “handsome” ad 


vertisement which is alleged to be appearing in one of 


“the small music papers of Chicago,” in spite of the fact 
that she has ordered the paper to remove it 
will 


here inform you that the offending paper is not Music 


Just to save you the trouble of looking it up, we 


News—and also, to entirely clear the air we wish to mak: 
the statement that there is not a single ad appearing in 
this paper which is not covered by a perfectly valid con 


tract. 
Liebling during his short 


the Musica ( 


and this state 


Most of the pe »ple met by Mr 


stay in Chicago informed him that OURIER 


was the only musical paper they ever read 


ment, coupled with the intended slight in the “small musi 
paper” allusion, prompted us to spend some minutes in a 


little research work, the results of which show us that in 
the issue of Musicat Courter under discussion there were 
just thirty-five Chicago advertisers, unless a very careful 


count could have made it possible to omit one or two, 
while in the issue of Music News for the 


are more than 360 Chic 


same week there 


ago advertisements—under contract 


and in good standing 


It seems quite likely that at least these 360 sometimes 


read Music News 
very in Chicago 
find 


Mr. Liebling made another great disc 
for instance, he 
“small music papers” had an “exchange of 


was perfectly amazed to that the 
advertisement 
arrangement with Carl Kinsey, of the Apollo Ciub man 
agement, and says, along that line, “they” (the smal] music 
papers) induce the Apollo Club to insert advertisements in 
exchange for advertisements in the house programs of th: 
club. 

This, of course, is the most shocking thing that could 
have been unearthed, but Music News, for one. wants to 
tell Mr. Liebling that the contract it holds with Mr. Kin 
sey was made in the Music News office and that its terms 
were proposed wholly by Mr. Kinsey himself 

As said at the first, the Musicat Cover letter is inter 
esting in the extreme 
Chicagoan and it may show New Yorkers a few things 
they did not know before—therefore, we say, 
Mr. Liebling, and of your world 
what we are, what we should not be and help us to attain 


what we should 


it would be good reading for any 


come again, 


wide wisdom teach us 


While the Music News article evidently is com 
plimentary in intent, polite exception must be taken 
rhe judgment on the 
Chicago Opera was hardly a “snapshot” one, as th 
present Chicago Opera forces are practically the 
same as those which constituted the Manhattan 
Opera in New York for several seasons, and at that 
time the editor of the Musicat Courier heard 
Campanini and his singers in scores of perform 
ances. Besides, the “Tosca” representation, as 
given at the Chicago premiere recently, was heard 
by the editor also a month previously, when the 
same company sang it in Philadelphia 

It is not true that the editor of the Musicat 
Courter found only those schools that advertise in 
this paper to be busy. The Minneapolis Conserva- 
tory of Music, and the Strassberger Conservatory 


to several of its statements, 
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luncheon hour, no mention 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


Frieda Hempel, Recovered from Recent Indisposition, Sings Violetta in “Travi 


Academy— Lighting Effects Spoiled in 


” at Brooklyn 
“Walkure”—Fritz Kreisler the Instrumental 


Star at Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert—Century Opera 
Company Produces “The Bohemian Girl.” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Boris Godunoff,” December 15. 


‘Boris Godunoff” had another hearing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Monday evening, December 15, and 
previous occasions. 
Adamo Didur again gave his 
extraordinary interpretation of the role of Boris, and Mar- 
garete Ober was attractive in the one short scene which 
Particularly effective 
was Andrea de Segurola in the part of Varlaam, of which 


won the same success as it has on 


The cast was unchanged. 


is given to the role of Marina. 


he made much, and Albert Reiss was again surprising! 
impressive as the Simpleton. 


libretto. It must be said that to enjoy properly this work 
one should understand the libretto and not be forced 
either to read it or merely to glance at it. The German 
dialect, in which much of it is written, is delicious, but 
of course it takes more than an ordinary knowledge of 
German to understand it, especially when it is sung or 
given in the form of the extremely rapid recitatives which 
Strauss has written. As far as one could judge by the 
applause, the opera was well received, and it may become 
a popular favorite, but it is too soon to predict that with 
any certainty. The cast was exactly the same as before, 


‘ ¥Y and after the long notice of this work given in our last 
This opera should increase 


in popular favor, and, from the reception that it has had 
on every occasion upon which it has been given in the 


issue nothing further need be said except that the per- 
formance was in many respects better than at the pre- 
miere. 


Metropolitan Opera House, it is felt that the usual dis- 


criminating taste of the American public has again been 
demonstrated, and that the work will become one of the 
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Mishkin Studio, New York. 
PALME IN THE TITLE ROLE OF “LOUISE,” 


CENTURY OPERA COMPANY. 


regular repertoire. It gives almost a shock of surprise 
when one learns that “Boris” was written forty years ago. 
There are sO many passages in it that are altogether 
modern, and construction, that it is 
hard to believe that the great Russian composer Mous- 
sorgsky should have conceived such a thing before the 
It is a difficult 
work to give, and of course, as already stated, the libretto 
ineffective, but the many 
the Metropolitan organization brings out 
those beauties to a high degree of finish The staging 
The work was 


both in conception 


time when Wagner's influence was felt. 


is extremely score possesses 


beauties, and 
and costuming are as complete as possible 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” December 17. 
double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday evening, December 17, with the 
same cast as at the last preceding performance of these 
works. The “Cavalleria” had a very much better per- 
formance in every way on this occasion than before. Italo 
Cristalli sang the part of Turiddu with more beauty of 
tone and acted with more vigor. The success of the great 
trio, Bori, Amato and Caruso, in “Pagliacci” need not 
commented upon. Both works were conducted by 
Giorgio Polacco with splendid mastery 

Der Rosenkavalier,”” December 18. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” had its first regular subscription 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 
day evening, December 18, before an audience which was 
partly made up of the regular subscribers and partly of 
music lovers who are occasional patrons of the house; 
and many of these were evidently German and greatly en- 
joyed the humorous passages in Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 


Che popular 
“Pagliacci,” 


be 


“Tosca,” December 19. 


The appearance of Emmy Destinn in the title role of 
“Tosca” (given Friday evening, December 19), 
was a matter of some interest, as this role is so gen- 
erally taken by Geraldine Farrar. Mme. Destinn gave 
a most impassioned presentation of the part, and she and 
Scotti, who took his usual role of Scarpia, evidently thor- 
oughly understood and appreciated each other's interpre- 
tations, with the result of great histrionic force and im- 
Caruso sang the role of Mario with the 
same mastery as he always shows, and was in excellent 
voice on this occasion. 

The opera was conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 


on 


pressiveness. 
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“Walkiire” was given an attractive performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 20. Jacques Urlus in the role of Siegmund sang the part 
excellently and gave an inspired impersonation of this 
youthful hero. The Sieglinde of Olive Fremstad is one 
of the best things that she has done here. Her appearance 
was attractive and her acting of the role extremely sympa- 


thetic. The Wotan of Carl Braun was majestic and digni- 
fied, and his understanding of the part, especially in the 
early scene with Fricka, unusually good. The role of 


Hunding was taken by Basil Ruysdael, who exhibited a 
powerful tone, but was somewhat ineffective dramatically. 
The Fricka of Margarete Matzenauer was excellent, and 
she made this personage as disagreeable as Wagner evi- 
dently intended her to be. Johanna Gadski appeared for 
the first time this season in the role of Briinnhilde. She 
was in good voice. Her impersonation of this role is so 
well known that no comment upon it is necessary here 
She was warmly received. The scenery is new and for 
the most part effective. Some improvements had been 
made in the last act, which employed the same scenery 
as was used recently in “Siegfried.” There was, however, 
some trouble with the lighting (as there generally is at 
the Metropolitan), and some of the most effective scenic 
effects were partly spoiled by this carelessness. Such 
things should not be. The work was conducted by AI- 
fred Hertz. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 
“Traviata,” December 20. 


“Traviata” was the Metropolitan Opera Company pro- 
duction in the Brooklyn Academy of Music Saturday 


evening, December 20, with the following cast: . 

Witte. . o iiconsdknc ae .+seeseessFrieda Hempel 
Flora Bervoise -«++++.Jeanne Maubourg 
Annina ....... -seeeeesMarie Mattfeld 
Alfredo seeee Italo Cristalli 
Georgio Germont . -seeesesPasquale Amato 
Gastone EV 0694 b50hbes KOMEDRSDAON GC 40d bb ebensen nen Angelo Bada 
Rarone Douphol .. ...»»Vineenzo Reschiglian 
Martiets GORE . oo ci ckideceeeebges ot ceaine seveed Bernard Bégué 
Dottore Grenvil ..... vp -...-Paolo Ananian 


Miss Hempel, who appeared to be entirely recovered 
from her recent illness, was in splendid voice. Through 
the varying psychological phases of the beautiful and re- 
putedly frivolous Violetta’s experiences, the soprano prac- 
tically loses her own identity. The “Ah fors e lui” aria, 
and the delicately beautiful piano passages of the later 
acts were delivered throughout with a delightful exquisite- 
ness of intonation. 

Italo Christali, as Alfredo, sang admirably, his acting 
also being most acceptable. 

Amato as Germont sang the role with the usual Amato 
finish and understanding. In the scene with Miss Hempel 
in the second act, when as Alfredo’s father he is per- 
suading her to give up Alfredo, both artists, by their splen- 
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did vocalization and acting, made the scene one not easily 
to be forgotten. 

The minor roles were also well sung. 

Polacco’s superb reading of the score revealed all the 
insinuatingly beautiful melodies and harmonies. 

The Academy of Music was filled and repeated recalls 
were given the artists. 

Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 

Under Richard Hageman’s direction, the orchestra at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evening concert, 
December 21, played Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, 
Tschaikowsky’s andante for strings and “Marche Slave,” 
and Moszkowski’s serenade 

Fritz Kreisler was the instrumental 
ing and scored a truly tremendous success, the audience 
being charmed with his insinuating tone, his infallible tech- 
nic and his refined musicianship. He played Wieniawski’s 
D minor concerto, “Chanson” and “Meditation” by Cot- 
tenet, “Caprice Viennois” by Kreisler, and variations by 
Tartini. 

Dinh Gilly sang the “Eri tu” from “Masked Ball,” the 
serenade from “Don Giovanni,” and Faure’s “The Palms.” 


“star” of the even- 


His resonant voice, deep feeling, and finished phrasing 
elicited general approbation. 

Anna Case, a of 
*Charmant 
Thrane and Sinding, with 


David's 
Kramer, 
delivery, varied 


loveliness, delivered 
group of 


polished vocal 


vision 
Oiseau” and a songs by 
interpretation and excellent style 

Paul Althouse, the tenor, was heard in the “Che gelida 
manina,” from “Boheme,” 
to reveal his sonorous voice, w 


and made full use of the chance 


irm musical temperament 
and poetical conception 
All 


encored. 


the singers received enthusiastic plaudits and were 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Bohemian Girl,” Week Beginning December 16. 

[t was a mistake for the Century Opera Company ever 
to have included “The Bohemian Girl” in its repertoire 
It may be possible that it was forced upon them by popu 
lar demand, but those who demand this sort of opera be 
long to a past generation, which is, fortunately for operatic 
It not at all surprising that the 
Century Opera Company failed to give a good performance 
Artists who 
have done first class opera, and who have shown them 


is 


art, fast dying out. 
of this worthless, stupid and ridiculous work 


selves capable of doing operas of the highest order, such as 
have been given by the Century Opera Company since the 
beginning of this season, find it impossible to take seriously 
any such work as “The Bohemian Girl’; is rathe: 
to their credit than to their discredit that this is the case 


and it 


The two or three popular melodies or songs (for they can- 
not be dignified by the term “aria’’) were wel! sung by the 
various artists who alternated in the principal roles, and al! 
But 
it appeared evident enough, after the first performance, 
of the opera that neither the public, nor the artists them 
selves, nor the chorus, took the production seriously at all 

It is quite certain that the Century Opera Company will 
never give another work of the same type, for the simpl 
reason that no other opera of quite the same type exists. 


of these popular songs were given insistent encores 


It only remains to name as the principal artists who ap 
peared in this work: Herbert Waterous, John Bardsley, 
Walter Wheatley, Frank Phillips, Alfred Kaufman, Jayne 
Herbert, Ivy Scott. “The Bohemiah Girl” was conducted 
by Carlo Nicosia, who brought out whatever beauties may 
be considered to exist in the score. 


Century Opera Sunday Concert. 

Last Sunday evening's concert, December 21, at the Cen 
tury Opera House, was more than usually interesting and 
at the same time no less popular than it always is. The or- 
chestral part of the program consisted of the hymn and 
march from “Aida” (Verdi), “Der Rosenkavalier” suite 
(Richard Strauss), and “The Ride of the Valkyries,” from 
“Walkiire” (Wagner), all of which were excellently given, 
although it cannot be said that “Der Rosenkavalier” suite 
was warmly received, which is not surprising, since this 
so called “suite” is indefinite and meaningless and gives no 
idea whatever of the of Strauss’ work. The 
prison scene from “Trovatore” was done by Ivy Scott, 
Walter Wheatley, Morton Adkins and Jayne Herbert. Ivy 
Scott, in the role of Leonora, was excellent. Pherbe 
Crosby and Morgan Kingston gave a musically fine rendi 
tion of the bridal scene from “Lohengrin,” Mr. Kingston 
being in particularly good voice. The final number was the 
entire third act from “The Tales of Hoffman,” in which 
Beatrice la Palme took the part of Antonia. She was 
warmly received and her t 


beauties 


beautiful soprano voice and ex 
cellent vocal training (accomplished for the most part un- 
der Jean de Reszke) were never better shown than on this 
occasion. She is a singer more than usually gifted, and 
exhibited understanding of the music which she inter- 
preted. The tenor role was taken by John Bardsley and the 
other roles by regular members of the Century Opera cast 
The conductors of the evening were Alfred Szendrei, Carlo 
Nicosia and Josef Pasternack. 





GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 





Titta Ruffo Is Great as the Barber in Rossini’s Opera—Ludicrous Blunders in “Faust” Lighting 
Effects—“Boheme” Replaces “Samson and Delilah” Owing to Indisposition of Charles 
Dalmores—Chicago Revival of “Don Giovanni”—Premiere of “Zingari.” 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Barber of Seville,” December 15. 
One of the best attended and most enjoyable perform- 
was that the “Barber of Seville,’ 
presented by the Chicago Grand Opera Company, with 
ritta Ruffo in the title role. The famous baritone was at 
his best and delighted his auditors not only through his 


ances of the season of 


stupendous organ, but also by his comic delineation of the 
part. Signor Ruffo was compelled to repeat the difficult 
‘Largo al Factotum,” which was admirably rendered. 
Jenny Dufau was the Rosina of the cast and shared with 
In the second act 
(which won for 


the baritone the honors of the evening. 
she interpolated the polonaise of “Mignon” 
her an ovation seldom witnessed at the Auditorium), and 
added Arditi Miss Dufau’s 
humor and youthful appearance also made a fine impres 


an waltz as encore. good 


sion, and altogether she was most successful as the vi- 
vacious Rosina. 
Aristodemo Giorgini, in fine fettle, came in for a great 
part of the success of the evening and found in the role 
he made each one 


of Almaviva and 


count, 


many opportunities, 


Henri Scott was an excellent Basillio, well voiced and 


extremely funny. His big aria was received with salvos of 
applause. 
The other roles were in good hands and the orchestra 


under Sturani played acceptably. 


“Faust,” December 16. 


Gounod’s masterpiece was the vehicle in which Lucien 
Muratore, tenor of the 
made his debut with the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Endowed by nature with a remarkable physique, Mr. Mura 
He 


voice 


Paris Grand Opera Company, 


tore also has been most fortunate vocally. sang glo 
riously and scored a huge success. His 


tender, round, velvety and admirably 


is of large 


ompass, clear and 


guided, and the results obtained show beyond doubt an in 
Histrionically, Mr. Muratore reached the 
walked our 


Muratore. 


telligent artist 
of 
such 
Alice Zeppilli made 
convincing Mephisto 


mark perfection, and no Faust has stage 


with grace and style as 


a most acceptable Marguerite and 


Huberdeau was a Crabbe as Valen 


tine, Ruby Heyl as Siebel, Louise Berat as Martha 
rounded up an excellent cast 

Che stage management as ever, was inadequate. The 
incompetent electrician was again responsible for many 


spoiled pictures, and days succeeded nights and vice versa 


with lightning speed, to the great merriment of at least 
one auditor. If the electrician does not understand the 
language used by the stage mamager, one of the two 


should learn the other’s ianguage, or both should be dis 
missed, as for the last three years the lighting effects hav« 
been deplorable. 

The ballet 


alwavs 


f the waltz 
consisted o1 


ynly mediocre and instead 
act, the 
some unworthy poses, which would have a place in a light 
comic opera, but should not be Why does the 
director of the terpsichorean corps not content himself 


was 


in the second ballet 


used 


in “Faust.” 

with following the traditions? 
The orchestra, under Charlier, 

of itself and played the music of Gounod as though it 


gave a a poor account 


was a continual lullaby, tiresome and hackneyed 


“Boheme,” December 17. 

Owing to the indisposition of Charles Dalmores’ “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” which was to have been given last Wed- 
nesday evening, was replaced by “Boheme.” Aristodemo 
Giogini as Rodolfo won the success of the evening. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau made his customary success as Colline and 
had to repeat (as always) the aria in the last act. Mabel 
Riegelman was a coquettish and sweet voiced Musette 
Rosa Raisa, a dramatic soprano in the lyric part of Mimi, 
was miscast. 

Sturani conducted, and though at times he allowed his 
orchestra to drown the voices of the singers through im 
petuons and herculean conducting, the work of his play- 
efs was meritorious. 

The stage management, as ever, was pitiful, and during 
the second act the action of the chorus was disgraceful 


“Don Giovanni,”” December 18. 


Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” was revived after a fourteen 
years’ absence from our city, the last performance being 
given here by the Metropolitan Opera Company on No- 
vember 23, 1899. Those who appeared then were Mme. 
Nordica as Donna Anna, Clementine de Vere as Donna 
Elvira, Mme. Sembrich as Zerlina, Edouard de Reszke as 
Leporello, Pini-Corsi as Masetto, Herman Devries as the 


Don Giovanni. 


Those were the days of the 


Commandatore, and Antonio Scotti as 


Luigi Mancinelli conduct 
but they seem to have disappeared, as the per- 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company in 


ed 
giants, 
formance given by 
which the great Titta Ruffo was included, did not com- 
pare in any respect (save probably as far as the orchestral 
conductor was concerned) with the opera as presented in 
the days of Maurice Grau. 

was Cleofonte Cam- 


[he bright star of the 


panini, who read the classical score with true musicianship 


evening 


and that artistic refinement so necessary to bring out all 
the of Mozart music. To Mr. Campanini, 
therefore, went the main honors. He was the central hg 
yrchestra, chorus and principals 


beauties the 
ure on which revolved the 
and indeed had another conductor been manipulating the 
baton a debacle probably would have resulted in several 
instances, 

Titta Ruffo was the Don Giovanni, a role 


Renaud, 


t may 


this reviewer 
Maurel and 


be 


has heard sung by such artists as 
Scotti. Though comparisons are odious, |! 
that Mr. Ruffo’s conception of the part, vocally as well as 
histrionically, was far below the high standard of perfec- 


The role of 


Don Giovanni requires physical as well as vocal refine 


said 


tion expected from such a wonderful artist. 


ment and in the former Signor Ruffo is lacking. The role 
also lies too low for his voice, which, after all, is an un 
usual voice, being neither a baritone nor a tenor, and in 


Ruffo’s 


the Mozart score the lack of medium register in 
voice was at times disconcerting The serenade, which 
generally is encored, was heartily applauded, even though 


Signor Ruffo wanted to improve on the music of Mozart 
by interpolating some variations of his own 
Huberdeau was an excellent Leporello. He won a dis 


a clever rendition of the difficult 
aria “Madamia il catalogo.” Arist 


as Don Ottavtio, being recalled 


tinguished success after 
diemo Giorgini gave a 


good account of himself 


several times after the difficult “Il Mio Tesoro Signor 
lrevisan was a joyful and amusing Masetto. Henri Scott 
was a dignified Commandatore Mme. Dorda covered 


herself with glory by a truly remarkable presentation of 


the difficult role of Donna Anna. She scored heavily and 


her success was richly deserved. She is one of the best 
acquisitions of the Campanini regime. Donna Elvira was 
well voiced by Carolina White, and Alice Zeppilli as Zer 


lina came in for a great part in the success of the evening 


The stage management was atrocious and to the hilarity 


of the audience a tree was seen climbing toward a blue 
sky. The lighting effects were bad. The first scene of 
the first act is supposed to take place at night. It was a 
bright day for the management of the Chicago Opera 


Company. The principal parts were poorly learned and 


the prompter’s sonorous voice made itself audible quite 


often enough to disturb the performance. It might be a 
well invested dollar for the stage manager and electrician 
f this company to buy a seat at any of our local theaters 
and learn the routine of their business 

“Zingari” and “Pagliacci,” December 19. 

»f Leoncavallo’s newest opera 
Auditorium 


Ihe premiere in Chicago 


brought a packed audience to the The cast 





f nllows 
Fleana Carolina White 
Radu Amadeo Bassi 
lamar Francesco Federici 
The Old Man Henri Scott 
Conduct Rugeic Leoncavall 
Stage director, Ferr Almanz 
The story of ngari” (“Gypsies”) deal. with only four 
personages, one of whom has a short role. Fleana, the 
mily girl in the cast a fickle young gypsy. She falls in 
love with Radu, who is brought to the gypsy camp as a 
prisoner, but in order to win the hand of the gypsy and 
though noble by birth, makes himself a member of the 


band and in Bohemian fashion merries the girl, who pre 
viously had been in love with Tamar. The latter 
When the fickle Fleana’s love 
band soon vanishes she seeks the affection of her former 
jilted sweetheart. Mrs. Radu Mr. Tamar by ap- 
pointment while Mr. Radu is away. Returning home Mr 
Radu finds that his wife and his former rival, Tamar, are 
He peeps in at the window, 


jealous, 


vows revenge for her hus- 


meets 


closeted in a little cottage 
then locks the door on the pair and sets fire to the house 
{ 


leaving the unworthy couple to be cremated 
| 


So much for the plot, which is tragic in the extreme and 


has a somewhat exciting ending. Leoncavallo’s music is 
well set to the drama. It is music which will be popular 
as it has a continuous flow of melody. Truth to tell, how- 


ever, it is suggestive of many composers from Brahms 
to Massenet, not to forget Puccini and especially Leon- 
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who borrowed from himself many measures heard 
operas. Leoncavallo furthermore follows the old 
scheme—an opening chorus, a baritone aria, tenor 
rano duets, then a tenor solo, then a soprano solo, 
tle intermezzo between the first and second act, then 
duets between baritone and soprano, soprano and 
then a baritone serenade (which, by the way, is a 

i of work and should be popular), then a 

for the tenor, the final chorus and a big 






innouncing that the opera is over. Leoncavallo’s 
tremendous success, yet probably the presence 
at the conductor’s desk was responsible 
He, the principals and 
recalled innumerable times 


ymposer 


! waalng es 


re r, Almanz, were 


husiasm of the audience. 
the first and second acts and at the conclusion 
pera wreaths and floral tributes were presented to 

e and the composer, 
/ and Carolina White won a decisive and distin- 
Amadeo Bassi 
* ( ing better and he found in the role of Radu much 


lished success in their respective parts. 

king, as it lies well in his voice and gives many 
for a tenor to disclose histrionic ability. Mr. 
ypportunity count and his portrayal was 
dramatic. That Leoncavallo writes well 
made evident by Mme, White’s superb 
n which she scored another triumph. 


f Was 
le ana 
inoffensive 


was a well voiced and 


Henri Scott, as the old man, rounded up an 


mcavallo as a conductor did not impress the 


rably and Campanini should have directed 
vas given with the fol 


e Osborne-Hannah 
Amadeo Bassi 
-Titta Ruffo 
Armand Crabbe 
Emilio Venturini 
‘ font ‘ ny nir 
ted and the orchestra and chorus never 
" int of themselves, Atter hearing in the 
the orchestra under Leoncavallo 


isl 1¢ men and instruments had been 


e 


n ‘ ntermssion, sO great an improve 
ul et n their playing 


Such a 


seldom been witnessed 


pe I t ‘ ol stampeded the audience. 
4 enthusiasm has 
Rufio was in fine fettle and covered him 

cally. Histrionically, his conception of the 

nay not be correct. Some will like his de 

part while others will object to hearing 

with facial and muscular contortions, 
eption has originality and shows that 
Bassi's singing of the “La 
treats of the evening, and the 
llowed the aria was richly deserved. Jane 

ae ! h made a beautiful Nedda and sang and 
ie t tinction Th 


the stawe management redeemed itself, as the 


other roles were in good 


ene of both “Zingari” and “Pagliacci” was all 

re lt was a good piece ol work for 
vr Almanz is to be congratulated. The elec- 
earned the secret of his switch 
the ple f light was very effective. 


epeated on Tuesday with the 


sd 


ead ¢ Aligoietto, 


"as previously billed 
“Faust,” December 20 (Matinee). 

hich w have had its premiere here with 
had to be postponed again, 
int M ne 


more triumphed as the rejuvenated doctor 


ind Muratore, 


Cavalieri’s indisposition. 


as Mephisto 


repeated his former success 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” December 20 (Evening). 


Haml is Kdward 
M 


Plummer, Henri Scott as 


Teyte as Dot, and Mabel Riegelman as 
ab oe \ t] bright stars 


of the popular price 
series of operas given in English. The 
irtists has been analyzed previously in the 
| what was then said can be repeated liter- 
2 von his wsual success and Scott in the 
e , , 


art brought down the house with merriment. 


A Correction. 





the Musica. Courrer review of 


" K ssue of 

Grand Opera production of “Boheme,” the 
fe i yho was attributed to Amadeo Bassi, where 
rgimi was the star of that performance 
where credit is due, and the cor- 


© wef) t therefore gladly made 


Perils of Vocalization. 


think I'll put my boy into the army.” 
Any special qualifications ?” 


POs: No 


But he'd avoid some difficulties. 
Washington Star 


He can’t sing a 





GRAND OPERA IN MONTREAL. 


“Pagliacci” Makes Reappearance—Slezak an Impressive Samson—“Lohengrin” Revival with 


Strong Cast. 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATER. 
“I Pagliacci” and “Secret of Suzanne,”’ December 15 and 20. 
Montreal, December 19, 1913. 
Pagliacci” had not been heard in Montreal for two 
seasons, and its return was a welcome event, made still 
more so by the excellent performance given by a cast of 
highly talented artists. 

Helen Stanley has been most happily cast at every ap- 
pearance this season, and her Nedda was another role 
which suited admirably her voice and style. She gave a 
thoroughly artistic interpretation of the part, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired vocally or otherwise. 

Segura-Tallieu was the Tonio. Guadenzi sang the 
Canio music magnificently, the lament being delivered with 
thrilling and poignant vocal effect. This role is one of 
his greatest achievements. Multedo sang Silvio acceptably, 
as did Graziani Beppo. The chorus seems to delight in 
this style of music for the members sang it with tre- 
mendous vigor and behaved like a real crowd. The aud- 
ience, which was quite a fair sized one, was one of the 
most enthusiastic of the season, and applauded wildly. 

“The Secret of Suzanne” needs no criticism, it received 
its former splendid rendition. 


“Samson and Delilah,”” December 16. 

Tuesday evening saw the last performance this sea- 
son of Saint-Saéns’ operatic oratorio, which was not only 
the best of the four, but one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the National Opera Company this season. Mme. 
Gerville-Reache was once more the Delilah, and gave her 
wonderful portrayal of two weeks ago, in fact she even 
surpassed that occasion, and left little doubt that she is 
one of the greatest Delilahs on the stage today. If it 
were only for the extraordinary beauty and use of her 
voice, Mme. Gerville-Reache would be worth hearing every 
time she sings, but comb:ned with these qualities are a 
histrionic talent of rare and unfailing judgment. This 
The first appearance here 
this season of Leo Slezak was an event of great note. 


is the secret of her success. 


One cannot forget his Tannhauser of two years ago on 
the occasion of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s brief 
visit here, and his Samson, which incidentally he was 
singing for the first time (having learned the role last 
summer) was eagerly looked forward to. Few tenors 
absolutely fitted for the part as Slezak; the 
gigantic figure towering above everyone on the stage, a 
voice of exquisite timbre perfectly produced, and a large 
knowledge of the art of acting, made his Samson a truly 
great portrayal. He colors his voice with extraordinary 


are $0 


skill, and to him every gesture has a significant meaning; 
there was no needless waving of arms and other sense- 
less movements, which so many opera singers indulge in. 
His gradual yielding to the seductive Delilah was won- 
derfully depicted, while the tenderness of his methods 
seemed to convey the impression of his strength even more 
forcibly than his enormous stature. This gentleness of 
spirit was constantly in evidence, but never more dis- 
tinctly than in the last act, where, after having asked \he 
boy who guides him on account of his blindness, to lead 
him to the pillars “that he may test his strength,” he warns 
the youth to flee from the temple, and having made sure 
that he has gone, puts forth all his strength and draws 
down the temple on the heads of the merrymaking and un- 
suspecting crowd. The balance of the company seemed 
spurred on to their best efforts by the work of these two 
artists, singing and acting with an assurance that was 
not so prominent in the other performances of this opera. 
\ltogether it was a wonderful performance, and the large 
audience which heard it did not fail to show appreciation 
and in no uncertain manner, for when handclapping be- 
came wearisome, the voice was used, and cheers issued 
from many parts of the theater. 


“Tosca,” December 17. 

This week has truly been one of artistic triumphs for 
the National Opera Company, the brilliant performance 
of “Pagliacci” on Monday and “Samson and Delilah” on 
Tuesday was followed by an equally great “Tosca” on 
Wednesday. The same cast appeared as before, giving a 
vivid and realistic performance. Mlle. Villani sang mag- 
nificently as she always does, and gave a dramatic inter- 
pretation to the role that compelled the attention every 
time she was on the stage. The Scarpia of M. Segura- 
Tallreu has improved vastly since his first appearance in 
this role. He, too, seemed to have caught Mile. Villani’s 
spirit of creating tense and dramatic moments. The sec- 
ond act was splendidly enacted, both artists singing and 
acting with great force. Gaudenzi was the same satisfy- 
ing Cavaradossi, both vocally and histrionically. The aud- 


ience applauded vigorously, sometimes at the wrong time 
it is true, but it was excusable in view of the great work 
of the company. 


“Lohengrin,” December 18. 


An audience of vast proportions, occupying every seat 
from gallery to orchestra, with many standing at the back, 
heard “Lohengrin” given its first performance of the sea- 
son, This opera has not been given in Montreal for at 
least eight years, and therefore it is not surprising that it 
should prove such a drawing card, especially as works of 
the great German composer are so seldom seen here. 

The performance naturally is the chief consideration in 
this case. The National Opera Company's management 
has every reason to be proud of the production. A cast 
containing artists of international reputation and others 
who though not so wei! known were perfectly competent 
in their respective roles, had been selected. When such 
names as Marie Rappold, Leo Slezak, Rosa Olitzka and 
Max Salzinger appear on the same program, one may be 
quite sure that a rare artistic tveat is in store for the 
audience. 

Marie Rappold was heard on the opening night of the 
season as Gioconda, when she gave a wonderful perform- 
ance, and as Elsa in “Lohengrin” she again demonstrated 
her right to be considered one of the most famous prima 
donnas of today. The lovely quality of her voice was a 
source of unmitigated pleasure throughout the whole even- 
ing, she looked a divine Elsa, and acted the role in that 
finished and realistic way which is so characteristic of an 
artist like Mme. Rappold. Her singing of the vision aria 
in the first act, the balcony scene in the second, and again 
the duet with Lohengrin in the bridal chamber were most 
exquisite and satisfying pieces of vocal work. She was 
finely assisted by Leo Slezak as Lohengrin. The role gave 
him ample scope to display his truly beautiful voice, and 
once more he showed how great an artist he is in his con- 
ception of the part, which was splendidly acted. 

Max Salinger, the Austrian baritone, was the Friedrich 
von Telramund. The two roles he has played here this 
season in “Samson and Delilah,” and in “Herodiade,” 
showed him to be an artist of true worth. His Friedrich 
was one of the features of the production. His rich bari- 
tone voice was in perfect form, and he left no doubt as 
to his right to be considered one of the company’s most 
talented artists. Mme. Olitzka as Ortrud was wonder- 
ful. The music suited her voice at all times, and the beau- 
tiful quality of her rich contralto was never more en- 
trancing. Her scene with Telramund in the second act was 
splendidly accomplished, and all the sinister designs of the 
woman clearly depicted. Giovanni Martino was the King, 
a role he sang and acted with considerable dramatic force, 
and Harold Meek, the young Canadian, as the Herald, sang 
in faultless style. 

The work of the chorus was not always of the best 
They were evidently not accustomed to the German opera 
style, and lacked that sureness with which they perform 
such works as “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” etc. 
Of M. Savine’s conducting, only the highest praise can 
be given. The German school is evidently his forte, and 
he read the score with that deep insight into its meaning 
which only a real musician with a keen affection for Wag- 
ner’s music could have. No small part of the production’s 
success is due to M. Savine. The scenery and costumes 
were lavish, and left nothing to be wished for. It was on 
the whole a noteworthy performance, and the manage- 
ment must be warmly congratulated on giving us the op- 
portunity of hearing even one of Wagner's incomparable 
works. 





Nightfall. 


By Katuertne Warp 
’ You, whom I so loved, went forth at nightfall, 
Far and far away you journeyed on, 
Beyond my reach, my tender handclasp, 
Beyond my arms, forever, you are gone. 





A singing bird croons softly at my window, 
Of you he sings at early break of day, 

Of you he sings and ever sings at nightfall— 
The very hour, the hour you went away. 


He sings that little song, my dear one, 

The love of hearts as deep as earth and sea; 
He sings of souls united, though divided, 
Of hearts still true, beyond eternity. 


% —New York Glob:. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR ON TOUR. 
In Des Moines. 
{From the Des Moines Register and Leader, December 12, 1913.] 


TOO MUCH MUSIC, VISITOR DECLARES. 


Many Goop Tuincs Crowpen TocernHer, Leonarp Lirs- 
LING ASSERTS. 


ON INSPECTION TOUR. 


Editor of Musical Courier Surprised at High 
Standing of City. 


An interview with Leonard Liebling editor of the Musi- 
cat Courier,-a magazine which has uttered authoritative 
statements on music for the last thirty-five years, might 
seem a prodigious thing. The air will just bristle with 
Brahms and Beethoven and Wagner, is one’s first thought, 
but, happily, the editor of the Musica, Courter is thor- 
oughly alive to the whole subject of music from Beethoven 
to the humblest composer. 

He has felt the public pulse from grand opera to the 
nickelodeon and a talk with Mr. Liebling is as interesting 
and delightful as one might suppose from the writer of 
the librettos of “The Girl and the Kaiser,” played by Lulu 
Glaser, the American version of “The Balkan Princess,” 
“Vera Violetta,” with Gaby Deslys, and “The American 
Maid” (Music by Sousa). “Madam Flirt” is the new 
musical comedy Mr. Liebling is writing at present and 
among his other coming productions is a farce written for 
George Cohan, Mr. Liebling collaborating with Ray Cox. 

“If I were to make one criticism of Des Moines from 
a musical standpoint, I would say it is doing too much, 
crowding too many good things into too short a space of 
time,” said Mr. Liebling. Now the object of Mr. Liebling’s 
tour of the states is to write a series of articles setting 
forth a critical estimate of the various cities and their 
musical status. What Mr. Liebling will have to say of 
Des Moines will be awaited with interest. 

“Why, Chicago would hesitate to do all that Des Moines 


is doing,” continued Mr. Liebling. “Here you have four 
and first 


different local managers bringing attractions 
class attractions—to Des Moines. How can a town of 
100,000 support them all? I can hardly think it pos- 


sible. Of course my deductions are based upon what | 
have found it possible for towns even larger than Des 
Moines to carry on Here you have big 
artists coming close together, several in a month. That 
should not be. Music should not be a matter of competi- 
tion. 

“There should be one man chosen, perhaps onc the 
four, one who combines the musical and the executive, and 
through this central agency all bookings should be made 
In this way the New York and Chicago managers also 
would be helped. There would be a balance maintained 
which would result in a greater benefit to all parties con 
cerned than they now enjoy under the present plan. The 
the situation and of course 


successfully 


of 


outside managers appreciate 
use it to their advantage.” 

Mr. Liebling ran down the list of attractions booked 
for Des Moines this season and exclaimed at the magni 
tude of the undertaking. : 

“The outlook for music in Des Moines is excellent, but 
those in the lead must not overdo. The public wants a 
reasonable amount and then the public is through. If the 
present pace continues and grows as it has in the past 
there will come artists who will play to very small au- 
diences and then the word will go out from the New York 
offices, ‘Des Moines is a poor town musically,’ and that 
will not be the case. Des Moines is a good town musi 
cally. 

“It was my pleasure today, with Dean Frank Nagel as 
my host, to enjoy a luncheon with the men who represen 
Des Moines’ musical interests and I was impressed wit! 
the spirit with which they seemed to come together. There 
was the best of feeling and another thing I noticed was 
that they did not disparage their town. So often I have 
found towns where the musicians stay only because the 
money is there and they criticize the town itself, but the 
Des Moines musicians believe in Des Moines and that is 
an excellent test of a town. Something like a thousand 
music students in your city is a relative record.” 

From praising Des Moines generally, and the praise 
seemed most sincere, Mr. Liebling told something of his 
own magazine, the Musicat Coverer, stating that it never 
had been swerved by tonal fads and hobbies, by ragtime 
and isms, but had builded upon the lines laid down at its 
organization, being guided only by the best in music and 
musicians. 

Mr. Liebling, as the author of a number of librettos for 
musical comedies, speaks with some authority on the pres 
ent situation. I do not believe that the moving picture 
house should be blamed for the failure of so many pro- 
They have hurt the gallery re- 
ceipts, but that will serve to lower prices. To pay $2.50 
and $3, as we do in New York, is all wrong. It shouldn't 
be. It is true that some really good pieces have failed 
on tour this season, but as a rule the failure can be traced 


ductions ‘on the road.’ 





back to forced popularity when playing on Broadway. A 
New Yorker has a way of thinking that ‘the road’ is any 
place outside of New York City and that anything will 
do for the ‘jay towns,’ as the Broadwayite calls them. 
Well, the very fact that some productions fail on the road 
proves that the towns are not jay towns, but know what 
is good. 

“Nowadays the public wants plot in a musical comedy 
and the music must be better than formerly—why, often 
a musical work has failed because there was not enough 
plot. The time has gone by when a few pretty girls, a 
catchy song and a star will suffice. Plot, several tuneful 
songs, a good score and a capable supporting company are 
necessary.” 

Mr. Liebling can discourse eloquently on “Parsifal”’ and 
the beauties of the Wagner opera, but he also has the 
ability to take a big, broad view of the entire entertainment 
question, claiming that the people want amusement, and if 
the attraction offered be worthy it will receive patronage. 
In St. Paul. 


Paul Despatch 





the St December 14, 1913.) 


AUTHORITY PRAISES ORCHESTRA. 


{From 


MUSICAL 


Leonarp Lieriinc, Eprror or tHe Musicat Courter, 
“AcreeaBLy ImprRessep” with PLAYERS. 


Leonard Liebling, editor chief of 
Courter, and Rene Devries, general representative of the 
same in St. Paul recently on a tour in 
specting musical interests. Mr. Liebling is a foremost 
musical editorial writer. 

Mr. Liebling heard the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
at a rehearsal in the old Capitol and said he was agree- 


in the Musicat 


journal, were 


ably impressed. 

“Of Mr. Rothwell’s directing I can only speak in high- 
est praise,” he said. “He seems to be a man who under- 
stands his business. I should like to become better ac- 
quainted with both director and orchestra.” 

Mr. Devries, who has many friends in the Twin Cities, 
expressed the same views on the orchestra as did Mr 
Liebling. From St. Paul they went to Kansas City. 

Pioneer Press, December 14, 1913.] 


{From the St. Paul 


MUSICAL COURIER EDITOR HERE. 


Leonard Liebling, the eminent editor of the Musicat 
Courter, and Rene Devries, general representative of the 
same journal, spent a part of last week in St. Paul. They 
were the recipients of much attention and were present 
at a rehearsal of the symphony orchestra. Mr. Liebling 
expressed much admiration of Director Rothwell’s leader- 
ship which he pronounced scholarly in the extreme. He 
considered the ensemble of good quality. 


In Omaha. 
[From the Omaha (Neb.) Bee, December >, 
\ distinguished visitor of the week was Leonard Lieb 
ing, of New York City, the editor of the Musicar Cot 
rier, who is making a Western trip. During his visit Mr 
Liebling met many of our musical people and attended a 
rehearsal of the Omaha Mendelssohn Choir. 





1913.) 





The Tremolo. 


Oh, a lady may beg and a lady may plead 
Or a lady may argufy clear, 

Yet man wil! not hearken and man will not heed 
The sound of her words in his ear; 

But where is the man who can still remain firm 
When the pleas and the arguments stop, 

And the lady refrains from mere words for a term 
And pulls aut the tr molo stop? 

You know it—the quaver of voice and of lip, 
The moist and the tear-bedimmed eye, 

The half-suppressed sob which she almost lets slip 
And the broken and heart-rending sigh; 

Let the militant hammer and yammer and break 

Let her bombard the king or the cop, 

The wise little woman makes no such mistake; 
SHE pulls out the tremolo stop! 

Oh, man, you may win when she argues in style 
And you're stronger than she if she fights. 

And you may be as stone to her loveliest smile 
When she seeks for her way—or her rights; 

But when her voice shakes and her eyelids grow wet 
Your mantle of power will drop, 

And you'll give her whatever she wants, you can bet, 
Wren she pulls out the tremolo stop! 

—Berton Braley, in the Newark (N. J.) Star 


\ Venetian composer named Francesco Malepiero has 
received a prize for the best opera offered by Rome. Fifty- 
five manuscripts were submitted. 


Alviene United Stage Training Schools. 

Of the Alviene School and the successful work it has 
been doing in the past quarter of a century one is justi- 
fied in using laudatory remarks in speaking thereof 

To attempt a full reivew of this at one writing of the 
vast amount of qualified action taking place in this insti- 
tute is, due to limitations of space, practically impossible 

In accordance with the demand made in the 
present age for the same degree of efficiency in dramatic 
art as that shown in singing, the Alviene School, under 
the personal direction of Claude M. Alviene, is fulfilling 
a noble and fulfilling it splendidly undoubtedly. 
There is nothing of greater importance to any operatic 


great 


cause, 


uspirant or even a concert soloist than a definite and com- 
plete knowledge of acting and stage presence. How often 
have we seen ample proof of the benefits in this, when 
singers who, although they did not possess voices of any 
make the best kind of a 


*Twas not 


pretentious qualities, were able to 
success merely through their talent in acting 


amiss when someone said, “Actions speak louder than 
words.” 

Mr. Alviene as director of his schools stands rivalled 
by few, if by any, in this particular line of work. He has 


proven his mastery in the capacities of artist and instruc 
tor in vocal and physical expression, of producing stage 
director, and is the founder of a practical and result get 
ting system of stage training. During the many years 
»f his constant activity he has won an international repu- 
which he has been con- 
of professional artists 


all the schools with 


He has graduated hundreds 


tation for 
nected 
who became known under his tutelage throughout all parts 
nf the United States and Europe 


The course given at the Alviene schools comprises all 


the many different elements associated with stageland 
from the minutest detail in the art of making up to the 
final degree of efficiency which marks all of our greatest 


players. Perhaps a partial list of celebrated managers who 


ire still engaging artists, professional 
f Mr. Alviene, will ex 
plain better than mere words the deserving success this 
won. Their names are the fol 
David Belasco, Charles Dilling 
Shubert, Daniel Arthur, Cohan 
and Harris, Hanlon Brothers, Lew Fields 
Oscar Hammerstein, Stair and Havlin, Klaw and Erlanger 


have engaged and 
actors and actresses, late pupils 
man and his school have 
lowing: Charles Frohman 


ham, Henry Savage, Lee 


Charles Blaney, 


and the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company 

\ very interesting catalogue outlining the work of the 
school has been published which can be obtained by writ 
ing the Alviene Dramatic Schools, Grand Opera House 
265 to 269 Eighth avenue, New York 

A Reply. 
Chicago, DL, December +. rory 

To the Musical Courier 

In Mr. de Koven’s championship for il music (or 
opera) in English in our country, congratulations can only 
be sent from al! of his colleagues who have the welfare of 
American musical art at heart, especially from those wl 


The question of our 
f vocal 


important q 


have worked at and for this cause 


language being sung in all branches itt in English 


speaking countries is the most “stion befor 


our musical world now. The writer having sung in French 
German, Italian and English 


a proof of its adaptability to song, as well as in justice to 


turned to English lyrics from 


our public (English speaking), our poets, and our singers 


It opens even a broader field, as it awakens an interest in 


all of our conscientious and splendid musicians, who ar¢ 
often given a start but not a final career among us 
But we beg to differ as to ragtime and the excessive 


use of syncopation, which has created an ordinary style in 


dance music and popular songs not American in character 


ind is creeping into more serio 


stated by 


(whatever it may be) 


works, as was recently a Chicago critic, relativ: 
to a short but attractive orchestral suite by a composer 
ofir city (Chicago). Light music can be composed to suit 
any forms of dance or light song, but to listen to an or 
chestra now playing for dances for half 
sickens one. One number is like 


pations become an obsession that haunts one for hx 


an hour almost 


the other, and the syn 
urs. [ 
requires little talent to write in this vein and we should 


warn our young composers against it, unless we wish 


ruin a higher form of musical art which can place us on a 


level with writers of other countries The writer is an 
admirer of Mr. de Koven’s fine work and is anything but 
antagonistic toward all colleagues who, like her, have th 
wish of American musical art at heart 

And as to the American Academy of Arts and Lett 


we do not think its members are so narrowminded as to 
continue to “yote women down” in the fields of art ir 
which they tread. We cannot admit of a conservatism 
which goes this far—Mmes. Curie, Chaminade and Bou- 
langer, in France; Alice Meynell and Elizabeth Brownin 


in England; Frida Schanz, in Germany—are recognitions 
of women’s talent which would put us to the blush, wer: 
women excluded in art in this free thinking and generous 


acting country, by its men. sa 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FINE PROGRAM. 


Varied List Heard at Friday and Saturday Con- 
certs—Ettore Ruffo Joins Vocal Faculty of 
Chicago Musical College — Interesting 
Synopses Notes in Chicago Opera 
Programs—Concert by Civic 
Music Association. 


Chicago, Ill 





December 20, 1913 
Friday 
December 19 and 20, the 


Orchestra played last 





ening 


Mendelssohn 

44 scocecmeUen 

D major -+++++Emesco 

Greschaninow 

Poe N 1, Le Rouet d’Omphale | 31. .Saint-Saéns 
Brahms-Dvorak 


Albin Steindel, on f the first violins of the 

ra, proved to be an artist of no mean attainment 
f od quality, albeit small. His tech- 

illy good and he made an excellent im- 

! 3 an encore he played the Bach fugue in G 


mane 


the Jennette Loudon School 


e Fine Arts Building an informal recital 
» be e an lience which taxed to its capacity 
tudios of the school \ program of original 


well known 
mposition instructor at the Loudon 
was presented, Irma Day played f 


pupil f John Palmer, the 
rom manuscript 
talented 
ym the pen of another 
Margaret Weiland. Both stu- 
and with such a good teacher 


years to come they should be 


vn impromptu in C major, and the same 


mposer sang two songs fr¢ 

ung pupil at the school, 
have been well trained 

reckoned 


ilmer in 








nances INGRAM 


Cable Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


(TEWKSBURY) 
SOPRANO 
can STEVENSON san scan an Ele 


Management: Redpath Musical Bureau, 














Telephone Oatiend 








THE 


MARY WOOD CHASE SCHOOL 


OF MUSICAL ARTS 
( es all branches. Each department in 
artists Pupils registered at any time. 
iress tt Secretary, 
Fine Arte Building, Chicago 














CELENE LOVELAND Pm 


4818 Leke Park Avenue, Chicago 
619 Fine Arts Bidg. Phone, Kenwood 4422 





among the well known composers. As it is, their work, 
though simple, had one thing especially which stands for 
true merit—namely, originality. 
nRne 
At the Civic Music Association’s concert, which was 
given at Hamlin Park on Sunday afternoon, December 21, 


by the Columbia School Chorus, which was directed by 
Louise St. John Westervelt, the following program was 
presented : 

Ashes of Roses Aas es Be oF , .. Woodman 

The Columbia School Chorus 
Reeeey. the FOG vcinkccs ccvatedesspecdesisan davknhagnecaseann Loewe 
Turn Ye to Me....... a .-Old Scotch 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wass ‘on eer eae ..Parker 
Mr. Quinn 

Night in the Vorest .-Graham 
Lave We FU Ge Wi ivicnda disor vecccascsdattvn bete Brahms-Saar 


The Columbia S« che 106 " Cc ‘heres. 
Serenade 


° Gere ..Schubert-Elman 
Liebesfreud W altz, 


Snedakecksdcdady ca tovksnccenars Kreisler 

Miss Lynch 
rhe First Noel 
The Cherry Tree 


ibeue ..Old English 
err Te Old English 
sthaminkwe Old English 
..Old French 


Sasaki 60% 
Good King Wencelas 
The Holly and the Ivy ay ra me 
The Columbia School Chorus. 
O Holy Night.. skevedaneine . Adam 
Mr. Quinn 
Blessed Virgin 
(Violin obbligato.) 
We Three Kings of Orient Are. or 
The Columbia Schoo 1 Chorus 


nner 


Last Sunday afternoon, December 14, the Chicago Mu- 
sical 


Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin.............0sese005 Barnby-Gow 


.. Hopkins 


Art Society was heard in a worthy program at the 
Illinois Theater. 

a 
at the Fine Arts Theater, Winifred 
Lamb gave a piano recital, which was well attended. 


nue 


The Chicago Madrigal Club gave its first concert of the 
present season at the Fine Arts Theater last Monday 
Hugo Kortschak, second concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, played several 
violin numbers, in which he won 
as heretofore, 


The same afternoon 


evening, December 15. 
a well deserved success. 
The club was, directed by D. A. Clippinger, 
its conductor. 


ene 


Esther Pearson, soprano, has just returned from a suc- 
cessful tour through Minnesota and already has been re- 
engaged for another spring tour in the same locality. The 
following tribute is from the Kenosha News, 


October 22, 1913: 


Evening 
Swedish Lutherans of Kenosha heard one of the 
Tuesday evening when 
Chicago artist, appeared 
in recital at the churel It was the fourth time that Miss 
Kenosha and she strengthened 
appearance. Her 
both in her artistic manner of handling 


most charming 


musical programs in Kenosha in months on 


Esther Pearson, the well known 


Pearson has appeared in 


the favorable impression created by her former 


work showed advancement, 


her music and in the development of het splendid voice, She sang 
in excellent voice, 
ipplause The 


Unto Him,” 


her charming sympathetic music brought repeated 


program was an unusually heavy one. Her “Come 


from “The Messiah,” was the best of her classical num 
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bers, while Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” sang with unusual 
grace, was the most popular number on the evening’s program. 
neme 
Mae McMinn, a pupil of Theodore S. Bergey, of the 
Bergey Chicago Opera School, was the soloist last Tues- 
day afternoon, December 16, before the Woodlawn Wom- 


an’s Club. Miss McMinn was heard in a program of 
Italian and English songs. She sang the aria “Ah fors e 
ui,” from “Traviata,” in which she revealed a young and 


fresh voice, which has been well trained. Mrs. 
played most artistic accompaniments. 
nee 
Rachel Busey-Kinsolving, the Evanston impresaria, will 
in all probability give another series of recitals in Evans- 
ton next year. Besides the Evanston course, Miss Kin- 
solving will be engaged next season in the managerial 
field in other localities in the Middle West. 
nee 
At the First Congregational Church of Oak Park next 
Sunday afternoon, December 21, a program of Christmas 
music will be rendered by the choir, which is made up of 
Carl D. Kinsey, organist and conductor; Mary Ann Kauf- 
mann, soprano; Permelia Gale, contralto; Grant Kimbell, 
tenor, and Frank M. Dunford, basso. Two former Chi- 
cago composers will be honored on the program in the per- 
sons of Clarence Dickinson, who will have his “Children’s 
Song” and a Christmas song sung by Mrs. Kaufmann; 
and Gena Branscombe, whose “Hail Ye Tyme” of Hollie 
Dayes” will be sung by Mrs. Gale. 
nnre 
Esther M. Plumb, contralto, left last Tuesday, 
17, for a trip through the East. 
to Chicago about January 15 
neRe 
A piano recital by pupils of Lawrence Creath Ammons 
and Josephine Rea Ammons was given in the reception 
room of the Highland Park Club, Highland Park, Il, Sat- 
urday morning, December 20. 
nne 
Next Sunday afternoon, at the ninth concert of the Ball- 
mann Orchestra in Lincoln Turner Hall, the third part of 
the program will be devoted to German Christmas music. 
Among the numbers inscribed on the program, “A 
Naughty Baby,” by Bial-Ballmann, and “Merry Christmas,” 
by Koedel-Ballmann, may be mentioned. The Ballmann 
concerts have been well attended and a record breaking 
audience is expected to be present at this Christmas con- 
cert. 


Bergey 


December 
Miss Plumb wil] return 


nee 

Next Monday night the Apollo Musical Club of 300 
singers will give its first holiday performance of Handel's 
“Messiah” at Orchestra Hall. The second performance 
takes place Friday night, January 2, at the Auditorium 
Theater, This year marks the forty-ninth and fiftieth per- 
formances of “The Messiah” in Chicago by the Apollo 
Club, and the occasion will be particularly marked by using 
for the first time in the West a new orchestration of the 
entire work by Prout, recently published. The soloists for 
both concerts are: Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. 

Rae 

Myrtle Moses, will be the at the ninth 
Sinai Orchestra concert to be given Sunday evening, De- 
cember 21, at Sinai Temple. She will sing the aria, “More 
Regal in His Low Estate,” from “The Queen of Sheba,” 
by Gounod, and a group of songs. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Arthur Dunham, will play the overture to 
“Donna Diana,” by Von Reznicek; 
by Mozart; “Evening in Camp” and 
dar,” from the 
now; 


soprano, soloist 


G minor symphony 
“March of the Sir- 
“Caucasian Sketches,” by Ippolitow-Iwa- 
polonaise from “Eugene Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky. 
Mr. Dunham will play an organ solo. 
nere*e 

The next recital in the Metropolitan Artists series will 

be given at the Fine Arts Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
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December 28, at three o'clock. Anita Carranza, the Mex- 
ican soprano, and Sallie M. Leake, pianist, will appear. 
neue 
Mary Lindsay-Oliver, the Scotch pianist, leaves on De- 
cember 21 to give a concert in Boston. Miss Oliver has 
met with considerable success wherever she has appeared 
The critic on the Moline Mail of October 29, 1913, wrote: 


that 
Her numbers, 


It is not because Miss Oliver is a local woman she was 
mentioned by many as the artist of the evening. 
Schumann’s prelude and romance, with her own composition, noc 
turne, and the “Erl King” beautifully given. She was so 
heartily applauded that it was necessary for her 
She has a charming stage presence and her 


and her ability 


were 
to respond to an 
complete un 
pianist 


encore, 
derstanding of her chosen instrument 
was plainly manifested in her playing last evening. 

From the Moline Dispatch of November 15, 1913: 


as a 


Miss Oliver gave a group of piano numbers with exquisite mu 
her technical apparent, being 
entirely subservient to shading and phrasing. 


was enthusiastically 


perfectly 
Her own composition, 


sictanship, ability, while 


nocturne, played by request, received and the 


“Erl King” (Schubert-Liszt) 
the forest, the voice of the child and the dread of the father being 
She chrysanthemums 
Little Women Circle of King’s 
nee 

The next recital to be given at the MacBurney studios 
will be an evening devoted to some of the best songs of 
Hugo Wolf. The program will be given in the Fine Arts 
Building on the evening of December 22 and will be pre- 
sented by John Rankl, bass-baritone, who will be. assisted 
by William Lester, accompanist. The list comprises 


was powerfully done, the spirit of 


bouquet of 
Daughters 


strikingly depicted. received a 


fr 





om the 


Gebet. 

Standchen. 

Auf ein altes Bild. 
Fussreise 

Zur Ruh’, zur Ruh’. 


Nimmersate Liebe 
Anakreons Grab. 
Der Tambour. 
Der Musikant. 
Wie viele zeit 
Der Feuerreiter 
Lebe wohl. 
Gesang Weyla’s 
Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergicsst 
Heimweh. 


verlor ich 


nere”e 
Last Tuesday evening, December 16, the Chicago Sing- 
verein gave the first concert of its fourth season in Or- 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and Marie Siden- 
William Boeppler 


chestra Hall. 
ius Zendt, soprano, were the soloists 
directed. 
neerk 
“Sacrament,” a new song by James G. MacDermid, was 
sung by Hector Dufranne, baritone of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, at the Union League Club last week 
The composition, as ever, met with the approval of the 
hearers. 
. ee 
The second concert of the Chicago Chamber Music So- 
ciety series was given in the foyer of Orchestra Hall last 
Thursday afternoon, December 18. The program included 
Richard Barth’s quartet in G minor, op. 15, and Carl von 
Dittersdorf's quartet in E flat major. 
nur 
Mabel Riegelman, who is to sing the role of 
“Hensel and Gretel” when that opera is given 
English by the Chicago Opera Company on Saturday even- 
ing, January 10, has received a call from Boston to appear 
with the Boston Opera Company in the same opera, when 
it is produced in German in that city. 
nner 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the pianist, who has just re- 
turned from the East, has made arrangements to play in 
Pittsburgh and-several cities in Pennsylvania the last week 
in March. In Cleveland, 
the Singers Club, she played to an audience of over 2,300 
people—and besides her program of a Russian group, a 
French group and two Schubert works, she gave encores 
by Arthur Foote and Poldini. 
nar 
Ralph Errolle, a pupil of Herman Devries and now tenor 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, will sing on 
January 24 with the Chicago Company Leonello in 
“Marta” and the following Saturday evening he will be 
as Wilhelm Meister in 


Gretel in 
here in 


where she was the soloist with 


heard with the same organization 
“Mignon.” 
nre 
Referring to the performance of “La Boheme” a critic 
on the Inter Ocean last Thursday morning, December 18, 
said: “Giovanni Polese as Marcello carried away a large 
share of the applause and was compelled to repeat the aria 
of Marcello in the last act.” What is the aria of Marcello 
in the last act? This writer does not know, but has often 
heard the “Farewell to the Coat” sung by Gustave Huber- 
deau, who has appeared as Colline with the Chicago Opera 
Company since its inauguration 
nner 
Anne Shaw Faulkner-Oberndorfer writes the program 
notes this year for the Chicago Opera Company and cer- 
tainly never before have the synopses of the opera been as 
interesting to read during intermissions as since Mrs 
Oberndorfer has taken charge of enlightening the opera 














goers with the plots. The résumé of each and every opera 
is published by the Chicago Grand Opera Company in the 
program and every opera goer must feel indebted not 
only to the management, but also to Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
as it must be a great help to the layman and also to those 
nonconversant with the foreign language in which opera 
is given. Even when the operas are presented in English 
the story of the opera is a necessity, as it is difficult for 
laymen to understand the plots. The story of the play as 
written by Mrs. Oberndorfer is a necessity and it has 
made the programs well worth keeping. 
zee 

Mrs. Charles F. Dwight has not been very successful 
this year with her series of musicales in Evanston. It is 
a pity, as certainly Mrs. Dwight had engaged some of the 
very best talent, yet the Evanston News of December 10 
remarked as follows: “It remains to be said that the audi- 
while most enthusiastic, was not of the size that a 
program of such character should The Evans- 
ton Index, speaking of the house, said: “A comparatively 
small audience.” What seems to be the trouble with those 
Evanstonians? Is Rachel Busey-Kinsolving’s course re- 
sponsible for the poor attendance at the Dwight musi- 


ence, 
”» 
draw. 


cales, or cannot two managers live in harmony in Evans- 
ton? Miss Kinsolving is new in the field and has excep- 
tional talent and the Evanstonians are showing their favor 
to the enterprising impresaria. Evanston is not far from 
Chicago and any musical trouble in the beautiful suburb 
reflects on Chicago and certainly it is to be hoped that the 
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of Mrs 
only fair that the Evanston 
rked hard to get 


future recitals given under the auspices Dwight 
will be better attended. It is 


people should support her, as she has w 


an audience, which persistently stays away 
| a ed 
Arthur Burton, baritone, and Marx FE. Oberndorfer, 


pianist, furnished the program last Wednesday afternoon, 
in the Crystal Ballroom 
Mr. 
rendered Mr. 
toth artists won the approval of the large gath- 


December 12, at a musicale given 
of the Blackstone Hotel. In addition to 
Oberndor fer the 


solos 


his 
also accompaniments for 
surton. 
ering present 


Frederick Preston Search writes from Juarez, Mexic¢ 
My best 


an interesting but dangerous place 


greetings from the rebel stronghold Juarez is 


I came here for a few 


hours. Leave El Paso this evening and play in San An 
tonio on Monday.’ 

> Fr 
fourth mus 
Mrs 


on Tuesday 


season of 
Marx E 


mornings 


Announcements of the 


pera 
cales to be given by Mr. and Oberndorfer 
(Anne Shaw Faulkner) 
6 and 13, have been sent out by the woman's 
Club. The musicales will take place at the club at 11 
oclock. On the 
be given and on the second Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna.” 
nee 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, was the soloist for the 

Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority at the Ziegfeld Theater fast 


January 
Athletic 
will 


first morning Massenet’s “Manon” 








Thursday, December 18 Mrs. Herdien won her custom- 
ary success. 
nner 

It is with a feeling of considerable pride that the Chi- 
cago Musical College announces the very recent acquis!- 
tion of Ettore Ruffo to the vocal department of its facul- 
ty. It is distinctly a triumphant achievement for this old 
institution to add Ruffo’s name to a roll of teachers which 
Ettore 
mean 


has included some of the world’s greatest masters. 

ymmposer of ne 
ability, a Tuscan by birth and a brother of Fosca, a re- 
markably brilliant poetess. He is also a brother of Titta 
heralded as Titta and 


Ruffo is well known abroad as ac 


Ruffo, and he is Ruffo’s teacher 


acknowledged by that great singer as the one who had 
more to do with shaping his operatic career than any 
other person. Upon the recommendation of practically 
every well known art nnected with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company now at the Auditorium, Theater and 
numerous communications from abroad, Ettore Ruffo was 
engaged by the Chica Musical College. Because of the 
fact that many aspirants have sought to gain personal 
favors by claiming to be Titta Ruffo’s teacher, the follow 


ing letter from the great baritone should prove of interest 





In view of the fact that numerous vocal structors have er 
vored the c ' ry y he I desire 
state ¢ hatically t I is « whon 
practically, all such stinctios tue I studied four months 
the Santa ( ( se 1 R Sigr Persichin 
' was told th I Sse het t sical talent 
\fterwa I rece f Signor Sparapanj f tw 
ths and f Sig? ( f t t ths, but as this was 
not sufficient tuition for a perat ‘ 1 placed myself unde 
the tutelage of my brothe ‘ [ : be« « 
v al teacher Pre ‘ t at hi to Composition, 
but when I recognized s genius for voice placing and urged him 
adopt it as his fe work he d so with extraordinary success 
I remained his faithful puy for x« years am the living proot 
f his scientific and verac me ! voice productiot Al 
those asserting that they have bee I teachers” and therefore 
sponsible for my suc . rogate tt s false and end 
i prerogatives 
erely 
Signe I t , 
nee 
\ recital by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries 


will take place at the Fine Arts Theater, Monday evening 
December 29. 
nee 
Mabel Sharp Herdien was the soloist at the performance 
of “The Messiah” given by the Evanston Musical Club 
in the First Methodist Church last Thursday evening 


December 18, 


Militancy and Ragtime. 





America and England have eg ! ind ‘ 
worst to each other America has sent us ragtime; w- 
have sent you militant suffragett 

Thus spoke Sir Joh \ Simon he Britis Attorney 


General, to the American Society in London. Clearly he 


meant t mn ply that nm making tf excnanagac we t t 
much the worst end of the irgain t maybe 1 tt 
all 

The militants that Ave 1 from the old niry t 
vist us have been t le Ant men at eve 
fired a church or ditched a railr | trai The only harn 
they did us was to take me son f money, and a 
John Bull gets a 2 1 deal of that a ‘ m the pur 
hase ! ld castles ravelers spare ina ‘ we hay 
no special cause to worry And we had plenty of “rags 

lend any old fellow with a sp weakness for musi 


December 6 


halls like John 





During a tour of the South last season, Myron W. Whit 
ney was ng a ! ' n Macon, (sa nd wi ny 
n one of the barber p erheard the following Il 
quy between two colored barbers at the bact f the shop 

“Look heah, nigwah, ef i me ‘ct wit da ‘ 

mes yo we me rig le ex on f d ] 
cem'tary will he ‘ e wif a el by da 
aftr tomorrow at ! ! ll him p shov 
ellin’.” 

“tiere s » tw Mist ] nso 1 in 
think I'm skeer mperfect Spartanbur 
(Ss. C.y He ] 
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RAPPOLD-SPENCER 
RECITAL IN BOSTON. 


Popular Prima Donna and Pianist Present a 
Delightful Program at Symphony Hall—Both 
Artists Score Success—First Concert of 
People’s Orchestra— Beatrice 
Harrison’ s Cello Recital. 


Boston, Mass December 19, 1913. 
Rappold pran f the Metropolitan Opera 
Compart uid Eleanor Spencer, pianist, gave an enjoyable 
Symphony Hal! on Sunday afternoon last. Of 
alit »f Mme. Rappold’s brilliant voice which make 


sponsive and skilful instrument for emotional and 


pression, it is now unnecessary to speak at 
Miss Spencer, a pianist new to her Boston 
yut not to Musrcat Courter readers, was found 


ng isician of fine attainments. Her work is marked 
rare artistic balance in which technical mastery, emo- 
uuty of tone and true musical inspiration are hap 
ined 40th artists, though distinctly different in 


uppeal, were ‘received with enthusiastic approval 


large audience and were compelled to add to the 
anne 
who like young Lochnivar came out of 


gave a piano recital here for the first time at 

n Monday afternoon. His program was in- 

itelligently arranged and his performance 
K¢ iracteristics 

Rene 

er ) String quartet, consisting of Gertrude 

ll, first iolin; Ruth Stickney, second violin; 

P urd la, and Susan Lord Brandegee, cello, 

teinert Hall on Tuesday evening. The 

unce of Huyman Buitekan, pianist, in 

nceert r violin, viola and piano. Other 

ywram were the Schumann quartet, op 

two movements from the César Franck 

Particularly noted in the playing of! 


n was the precision of attack, excellent 


lity of tone displayed. Nor were fine mu 
a sense of style Jecking in the performance 
e Mozart number was not given with the 
m essential to this composer. The caden 
Mr. Loeffler for the concerto were entirely 
lozat 1 genre. Individual mention must be made 
irkable sonority of Miss Packard's viola ton 
musical equipment of Gertrude Marshall, 

t and organizer of this quartet 

ner 

neert of the People’s Orchestra of the Bos 


Settlement, Jacques Hoffmann, conductor, 


intington Avenue The ater on Sun. 
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mr. and Mrs. HUBBARD 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS 


day afternoon, January 4. Through the courtesy of the 
Music Department of Harvard University, the services of 
Edwin Grasse, of New York, the blind violinist, have been 
secured. Both on this account as well as for the deserving 
nature of its endeavor, this concert should be well patron- 
ized, especially since the prices are exceedingly moderate 
and within the means of all. 


nner 

At her recital in Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Beatrice Harrison, the charming young English cellist, 
sustained the recommendation of such an authority as 
Kreisler, who ranked her next°to Pablo Casals among 
living cellists. In complete command of her instrument 
from a technical point of view, Miss Harrison displayed 
much more than remarkable bowing, an exquisite legato 
and delightful grace and daintiness in pizzicato passages. 
There were the authority, poise and perfect understanding 
of a born musician, combined with a distinctive person 
ality, which though clothed outwardly in a manner mos 
simple and unobtrusive, was none the less felt by her audi- 
ence. Her program, in which she had the valuable assist- 
ance of George Falkenstein at the piano, is here appended: 


GemGts 5 occcnsccnvcdsve Cosisecsbabesis thant secncswessebosnsde Strauss 
Blanche Freedman 

Suite, (Gs major ooWes Obebeedune £660e OECds bn bewa bese . Bach 

Gomata, A MRS. ocas ces sccevcsgevoss caviu seeeaduvbect ’ Boccherini 

Elegie vac¥ockan x ivéewbiekwednesabapesenes .FPauré 


‘Hamilton Harty 
ANCHE FREEDMAN. 


CARRENO SOLOIST: WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Pianist Plays MacDowell Concerto—Refrains 
from Granting an Encore—Two Modern and 
Two Classical Composers Represented 
on Program—Mendelssohn Ciub 
Concert — Metropolitan Opera 
Company Gives “Tannhauser.” 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 20, 1913. 

Two modern and two classical composers occupied the 
attention of the Philadelphia Orchestra, assisted by Teresa 
Carrefio, at the eighth pair of symphony concerts in the 
Academy of Music last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The sparkling Mozart overture to the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” which, strange to say, has never been heard 
at these concerts before, opened the program; Beethoven's 
symphony No. 2 in D major, and Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, “Tod und Verklarung,” completed the purely or- 
chestral program. Mme. Carrefio, first teacher of Edward 
MacDowell, and one of the first artists of note to pro- 
claim the original power of the young American com- 
poser, played the concerto No. 2 in D minor of her dis- 
tinguished pupil. MacDowell himself was heard in the 
work with the local organization two years before his 
death, 


Papillous 











nner 

Like Josef Hofmann in his appearance here three weeks 
ago, Mme. Carrefio refused to answer the continued and 
tumultuous applause which followed her performance with 
an encore. In all probability she would give the same rea- 
son for her refusal that was advanced by Mr. Hofmann 
when his conduct was criticised in the newspapers—that 
she did not care to destroy the unity of the program. 
But in her case, as in that of Mr. Hofmann, the question 
to be answered is whether an encore must of necessity 
leave such effect, and whether any encore could so com- 
pletely mar the harmony of a concert as the absolute tu- 
mult which her refusal occasioned and prolonged. It was 
long the ruling of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
that no soloist should give an encore. With the removal 
of this prohibition most visiting artists have permitted 
themselves to be governed by the public demand. After 
all, it seems that the best rule for an artist is the rule 
of the organization with which he or she appears. 

near, 

Mr. Stowski conducted magnificently in both the Bee- 
thoven symphony and in the Strauss “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” which closed the concert. For next week's 
concerts the program includes Brahms’ “Tragische Over- 
ture,” Schubert’s famous “Unfinished” symphony, and the 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman.” Mischa Elman will 
play the Beethoven concerto. 

nRe 

For the first time in thirty-nine seasons, the Mendels- 
sohn Club last Thursday evening gave a concert without 
the able direction of Dr. W. W, Gilchrist. But despite the 
fact that ill health deprived this excellent organization 
of its leader, the offerings at the concert were up to the 
high standard set by the club many years ago. The work 
of both the chorus and the substitute conductor, Herbert 
J. Tily, was warmly appreciated by the large audience at 
Horticultural Hall. Especially pleasing was the work of 
the assisting artists, Edwin Evans, the well known bari- 
tone, and Mildred Faas, an equally competent soprano. 
Each artist was heard in a group of solos. They also 





sang several duets. The strong partiality for good musical 
settings of Shakespearian lyrics again was manifest in the 
charming “Hey Nonino” from “As You Like It,” set to 
music by Brockway, and the “Song of the Pedlar,” from 
“The Winter's Tale,” by C. Lee Williams. The latter 
number was encored. Dr. Gilchrist’s “Christmas Idyll,” 
Part 3, closed the concert. 


nRe 
The New York Metropolitan Opera Company gave 
“Tannhauser,” first Wagner music drama heard here dur- 
ing the current season, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Tuesday evening. Johanna Gadski appeared as Eliza- 
beth and Mme. Fremstad repeated her interpretation of 
Venus. Jacques Urlus sang the name part. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were Herman Weil, Carl Braun and Vera 
Curtis. 
nnre 
Frederick Hahn and the Hahn Quartet (which includes, 
besides Mr. Hahn, Lucius Cole, Harry Meyer and Philip 
Schmitz, were heard in their second concert of the pres- 
ent season in Estey Hall last Friday evening. Robert 
Braun, pianist, assisted, and Carl Kneisel substituted for 
Mr. Schmitz. Mr. Hahn played the “Kreutzer” sonata 
with splendid fire and a true appreciation of its values. 
The other numbers were the Bazzini quartet, op. 75, and 
the quartet in F major, op. 96, by Dvorak. At the third 
recital on Friday evening, January 16, the quartet is to be 
assisted by Camille Zeckwer. 
nee 
A special program of Christmas music, including unac- 
companied carols by a chorus of women’s voices, featured 
the weekly program of the Matinee Musical Club at the 
Roosevelt last Tuesday. Why do singing societies so 
generally forget these, the many beautiful Christmas carols 
and old English part songs? 
\ Je 
“The Golden Legend,” by Henry Edward Hodson and 
James Baden Powell, after the poem by Longfellow, will 
be given for the first time on any stage in the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, January 29, by the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society, with the following cast: 


Wiehe once pesatdecesivccccesdecesesccesessseGme Marweed Beusher 
The Angel... vepbdipeey badeqine Nauesseicdes ee Rens iy Leer 
SPUN. ahead up cabaieeiee 6 x tana be ; Mrs. Russell King Miller 
Peiase Wemey. ick ic ccecccdes Ray . ae Henry Gurney 
Gottlieb .......... 1 RD. aes ++++eeCharles L. Andes 
Forester ...... eRbad vewaee ne sea une -seeeee-Joseph H. Wiley 
Lucifer ..... ; eseeeees Frederick Ayres 


The Philadelphia ae ii Girls’ Symphony Orchestra, 
led by John Curtis, Jr., will be heard in concert in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall on the evening of January 13, assisted by 
Alma Weigshaar, soprano; William Bortman, clarinet, and 
Katharine Newman, violin, H. P. Quicksat. 


The Oratorio Seciety of New York, Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor, will present “The Messiah” in Carnegie Hall. 
Friday afternoon, December 26, and Saturday evening, 
December 27. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, will be 
the soloists. 

The orchestra of the Symphony Society of New York, 
and Frank L. Sealy at the organ, will assist. 

These are the 228th and 229th regular concerts by the 
Oratorio Society, and the eighty-fourth and eighty-fifth 
performances of “The Messiah.” 

The man who cddifiounas to Lien written 1,200 songs in 
five years is in a class by himself. No punishment could 
ht the crime.—Morning Telegraph. 
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WASHINGTON ENJOYING 
LONG LIST OF CONCERTS. 


Recent Events Included the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
with Kreisler as Soloist—Parlow and Bachaus in Joint 
Recital—President Wilson's Daughter in a Song 
Recital—And Many Other Attractions. 

Laneet Bueet, fe W.. ; 
Studineeser "°C , December 12, 1913. 
On December 2 Washington heard the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the second time this season. The program 
comprised : 





No. 6, Pastoral, op. 68........«+. Beethoven 
35 - + Tschaikowsky 


The readings of Dr. 


Symphony in F major, 
Concerto in D major for violin, op. 
Jubel Overture 
Fritz Kreisler was the soloist. 
Muck were most refined. 
nee 
The following day, Wednesday, December 3, it was a 
delight to hear the Parlow-Bachaus recital, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith. Many encores were 
demanded and given. The avidity of the Washington 
concertgoer seems to have cooled for the time being, as 
few artists so far this season have had the audiences they 
should attract. 


nare 
Horatio Connell, the well known baritone, was the artist 
engaged by the Friday Morning Club for its song recital 
on the morning of November 28, at the Raleigh Hotel. 
Lucy Brickenstine, an active member of the club, acted as 
accompanist and was most sympathetic. Mr. Connell was 
warmly received by thie club members and sustained his 
reputation as a finished musician. 
nee 
Gurle Luise Corey, coloratura soprano, gave a recital at 
the National School of Domestic Arts and Science last 
Sunday afternoon, which was of deep interest at this time 
of year, the program comprising “Christmas Songs of 
Many Lands.” The recital opened with the aria, “Rejoice 
Greatly,” from “The Messiah,” and was followed by a 
group of songs from the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, all commemorative 
of the Christmas spirit. Miss Corey’s diction in Italian, 
French, German and English is indicative of careful study. 
nae 
Otto Torney Simon, director, is to be congratulated on 
the splendid work of his choral society, ‘the Motet. Their 
midwinter concert was given on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 10, at the Columbia Theater, before a packed 
house. As Mr. Simon says: “The Motet Choral Society 
stands for the presentation of a new school of chpral sing- 
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ing which strives for expression and beauty of tone, rather 
than intensity, and is a recognized factor in the art life of 
Washington.” The program included two impressive 
motets of the Roman Church, viz., “Crucifixus (motet in 
six parts), Lotti; “Misericordias Domini” (motet in eight 
parts), Durante, both of the seventeenth century, and 
several choruses, the most impressive being the chorus (in 
eight parts), “The Tyger” (words by William Blake Ban- 
tock). Of special interest were the solo numbers by Mrs. 
Morgan Bradford, contralto, and Louis Thompson, tenor, 
both pupils of Mr. Simon. 
RRR 

Marie von Unschuld, one time court pianist 
Queen of Roumania, gave her unique lecture on piano 
playing and teaching before a large audience at the New 
Masonic Temple, Monday, December 8 Mme. von Un- 
schuld illustrates these lectures by using moving pictures 
showing her six year old daughter at the piano. So far 
this winter Mme. von Unschuld has given this lecture with 
great success in the South, and is now booked for a long 
tour through the West and Middle West. 

RRR 

Helen Donohue, Mrs. William T. Reed, con- 
tralto, with Emma Prall Knorr at the piano, will give a 
recital before the Friday Morning Music Club on Decem- 
ber 12. It will be a program of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
songs and piano numbers, by the original Fauntleroy, 
Vivien Burnett. The affair will be repeated on the fol- 


to the 


soprano ; 


lowing evening at a private musicale at the “Gordon,” with 
Emma Prall Knorr as hostess. 
nar 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of the President, gave a 


recital before the blind of the District, at the National 
Library for the Blind. The recitals given at the National 
Library for the Blind should not be confused with those 
given at the National Congressional Library. Miss Wil- 
son’s singing will long be remembered by. those present, 
and their deep appreciation was expressed by the many 
demands for encores. The program comprised some thir- 
teen numbers of German, French and Norse songs, ending 
with well known Irish and Scotch ballads. 
ee 
Thursday evening, Mrs, William Hamilton Bayley, 
officer of the Y. W. C. A., had charge of an entertainment 
for the cash girls of one of the largest stores here. Helen 
Donohue De Yo, soloist with the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra last winter, sang on this occasion, thereby add- 
ing much to the pleasure of the many present 
nee 
The program last Friday presented before the Friday 
Morning Club was given by the Kaspar String Quartet, 
composed this time of Josef Kaspar, Dr. Swann and the 
Misses Wilbur and Allen. Elsie Edwards, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Wilbur, violinist, and Virginia Bestor, pianist, also 
appeared. Miss Wilbur is a pupil of Professor Kaspar 
and her playing deserves special mention. 
nae 
Olive Kline, of New York, has been engaged as soloist 
for the next concert to be given on the evening of De- 
cember 17 the Rubinstein Club, in the Raleigh ball 
room. The writer believes this to be Miss Kline’s first 
appearance in Washington. 
anne 
Anton Kaspar, violinist, was heard in concert last week 
in Staunton, Va., and had as assistant W. R. Schmidt. 


Marion MacFall, soprano, is meeting with success this 
winter in New York, where she went late this fall to fill 
several engagements. Miss MacFall’s voice and work de- 
serve recognition. She received her early training under 
her father, Jasper Dean MacFall, and lately has studied 
with Otto Terney Simon. 

zane 


Susanne Oldberg was hostess last Sunday afternoon at 
one of the largest and most enjoyable recitals of the sea- 
son, when Mrs. Charles Melby, nee Francis Bethune, with 
the assistance of Harris Franklyn; baritone, and Miss Lois 
Reeside, accompanist, gave a varied program of songs 
which displayed her rich contralto voice to advantage 
Miss _Reeside, the young and } gifted daughter of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Frank Reeside, is rapidly attaining a place as an ac- 
companist. 
i 
A delightful concert was given Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 3, at the Washington Seminary. Vere Aurelia 
Cory is in charge of the piano department. 
neuer 
Mrs. R. H. Dagleish introduced some of her more ad 
vanced pupils at a recital given in the Washington Club, 
Saturday, December 6. The accompanists were Mrs. J. 
Harry Cunningham, Jesse Kester, C. E. Doyle and Howard 
Wood. Mrs. Dalgleish is the secretary of the Rubinstein 
Club, and is active in giving due publicity to the interest- 
ing concerts of this woman’s chorus. 
es auR 
Another interesting recital was given on Saturday by 
the pupils of Raphael Koester. The list of pupils and the 
splendid progran’ is too long to give in this column, 
nner 
Mrs. Franklin T. assisted by her daughters, was 
hostess at a delightful informal musicale given at her 
home in Brookland. 


Howe, 


nae 
Mrs. Warner Gibbs, Mrs. Louis Potter, Marie Hansen, 
Marie McCourt, Eugenie DeGuerin, Lowis Potter and 
Marguerite O’Tool were the soloists for the affair, while 
Felix Garziglia, concert pianist and teacher, played several 
numbers. 
nur 
Pearl Waugh, pianist, and Anton Kaspar, violinist, were 
the soloists last Sunday afternoon at a musicale given be- 
fore the National Schoo! of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
and were heard in a fine program of classic and modern 
numbers. 
nae 
A remarkable recital was given last 
cials of the Indian Bureau and guests 
from the Indian melodies of the Omaha, Sioux, Chippewa 
Mr. La Flesch, son of a Zuni 


week before offi- 
Original songs 


and Zuni tribes were heard 
chief, was one of the soloists. 
nar 
was the at the meeting of the 
and played the 


“Die Lorelei.” 


Clarine McCarty soloist 

Vermont Association last 

Etude,” by MacDowell, and as an encore, 
nae 


Taylor has been engaged 


week, “Concert 


Mrs. Sherman as organist at 
the New York Avenue hard 
to fill, as the recent death of the old organist, John Porter 
of Washington's leading musi- 


Presbyterian Church, a place 


Laurence, removed one 


cians. 
nReR 
Helen Donohue DeYo, soprano soloist for the past three 


or four years of St. Margaret’s Episcopal Church, sang 
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for the Mississippi Society in honor of Senator Key Pitt- 
man, a descendant of Francis Scott Key. Naturally the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was one of Mrs. DeYo’s most 
telling songs. 


eRe 

Percy S. Foster, chairman and music director of five 
Presidential inaugurations, and now the secretary of the 
National Association of Piano Dealers of America, cele- 
brated his third year in business for himself by giving two 
concerts this week in his well arranged recital hall. Mrs. 
Walter Holtzclaw Gawler was the soloist on Wednesday 
evening, and greatly charmed with her personality and 
voice Dick Roor. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS RECEIVES 
OVATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


Charming Young Swedish Soprano, with New York, Boston 
and Worcester Successes to Her Credit, Now Conquers 
St. Louis—Will Have Three Solo Appearances 
with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Marie Sundelius, the young Swedish soprano, has already 
won the favor of serious musicians in the East. Her suc 
cess was eminent at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival last 
fall, where she scored particularly in her Mozart singing. 
She has sung in New York, likewise gaining merited ap 
plause and press tributes. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 23, Mme. Sundelius 
appeared with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, at a 
popular concert at The Odeon, in St. Louis. The follow 





MARIE SUNDELIUS 


ing reviews, culled from the press of that city, show with 
what acclaim the Southern city greeted the popular so 
prano: 


\ soprano, with promise of becoming another Jenny Lind or 
Christine Nilsson, has come out of Sweden. Her name is Marie 
Sundelius. She appeared on the Odeon stage at the popular con- 
cert of the St. Lowis Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon. 

Almost unheralded, a humble soloist at a humble “pop,” Mme 
Sundelius took her audience by storm when she sang her biggest 
song, the “Dove Sono,” from “Figaro’s Wedding.” 


clamorous for an encore. Mme. Sundelius more than made good 


Auditors were 


with each and every note of her additional numbers 
The first was Sjogren's “Jahrlang Méchte Ich So Dich Halten 


She did this simple song beautifully Then she sang “Solvejg’s 
Song” in excellent pitch and quality. Grodalh Hjorton’s “Mor Min 
Milla Mor” was next. Then she sang “At Fourteen,” a Swedish 


folksong 

It was not a matter of music that pleased, but a matter of the 
perfect soprano and the charming presence of the young singer. 
Mme. Sundelius must, in personal charm, at least, be a replica of 
her famous countrywoman She possesses a clear, vibrant, warm 
soprano, of almost perfect timbre, true to the music always. 

The audience did not fail to apprecicie what it was getting. It 
applauded her after a manner in which few previous soloists at 
popular concerts have been acclaimed. 

Mme. Sundelius was the first soloist of the present season to 
throw the orchestra into the shade at a popular concert. Another 
capacity house was present,—St. Louis Republic, November 24, 1913. 

The classic orchestral music of ten years ago in St. Louis is the 
popular music of today, The Sunday afternoon concerts by the 
Symphony Orchestra are drawing greater crowds than ever just 


as the music played is better than ever. The sian to be found here 


is that the people really want good music. 
Last Sunday afternoon Manager Gaines extended this plan to 
the length of introducing a rare voice as a part of his program. 
Mme. Sundelius is the greatest artist yet appearing before a 
Sunday afternoon concert. We have only a faint recollection of a 
greater at any of the evening concerts.—Editorial from the St 


Louis Republic, Nowember 24, to13 


The finest triumph won so far this season by a vocal soloist tn 
sny of the concerts of the Symphony Orchestra was achieved at 


Sunday afternoon’s “pop” by Marie Sundelius, beautiful young 


Swedish soprano. 


Mme. Sundelius is one of the brunette type, with dark hair and 


eyes. Her voice, too, has the warmth and emotion of the South. 
She sang the aria, “Dove Sono,” from “Figaro’s Wedding,” by 
Mozart, with the fire of an Italian. 

A group of songs by Swedish composers, with the weird melodies 
made world famous by Grieg, gave scope for a display of her rich 
timbre, graceful flexibility and pure pitch of voice. They were 
Sjogren’s “Jahrlang Michte Ich So Dich Halten,” Grieg’s ex- 
quisitely bizarre “Solvejg’s Song” and Hjorton’s “Mor Min Milla 
Mor.” 

Mme. Sundelius’ endowment as an artist is enriched by her per- 
sonality. The audience was as charmed with her as a woman as 
it was with her as a singer, for she pleased the eye no less than 
the ear. Born in Sweden, she has lived since childhood in America, 
except for the years of her musical education abroad, and came to 
St. Louis from a series of successes in the East. 

In ber honor, the Swedish Consul in St. Louis, John Gustaf Nel- 
son, and a party occupied a box.—-St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Novem- 
ber 24, 1I913. 

The name of Sundelius is not mych known to music, but it is 
likely to be a figure within a short time. Marie Sundelius was the 
surprise of the season at the Sunday symphony concert. No her- 
alds preceded her coming. The program said that she was a so- 
prano. She wasn’t from New York or Paris, and she hadn't sung 
in “the opera” anywhere, so far as the bills showed. 

The young woman had not been three minutes before the packed 
house of Sunday until the experienced concert goers knew that 
they were confronting the real thing. Her voice was youth and 
beauty. Back of it was intelligence and confidence, good breadth 
and ease. It was the best new voice many of the audience had 
heard—and one of the best voices of any kind, old or new 
Mme. Sundelius sang an aria from “The Marriage of Figaro,” not 
a particularly good one, but she sang it in a voice so true and fine 
that the audience wanted more. Then came a group of Swedish 
ballads, for the Sundelius is a Swede, and here we had the true 
bell, the fine bird note that we hear mostly in souvenir of those 
dead and gone, and little enough, in fact. There may be some “if” 
bout the Sundelius voice, but it was not present Sunday afternoon 
It was all voice, clean, true, musical Before the end of the sea- 
son Sundelius will be a great name. The Boston Symphony has 
ilready heard of her to the extent of signing for three concerts— 
ind the Boston Symphony is not in the habit of making mistakes 
St. Louis Times, November 24, 1913. 





Marie Sundelius, soloist at the “pop” concert in the Odeon, Sun 
day, proved to be a real sensation, and many of the auditors were 
convinced another Swedish nightingale had been discovered. 

The little singer, a native born Swedish maiden, was heard for 
the first time in St. Louis, and came almost unheralded. 

Her clear, pure soprano voice was heard to good advantage in 
several Swedish songs, and she sang most beautifully the “Dove 
Sono,” from “Figaro’s Wedding.”—New St. Louis Star, November 
24, 1913. 





Unique Estimate of Werrenrath Art. 





Reinald Werrenrath has just returned from a_ two 
weeks’ trip in the West. A rather “pat” review of one of 
the New York baritone’s concerts, in baseball vernacular, 
taken from the Alliance (O.) Review, is reprinted here- 
with: 

SPORTS WRITER HEARS CONCERT. 
Savs Werrenratn Is Sure Some Homwe-Ruw Gerrer 

It being an off night for football, basket ball and boxing, ye sport 
ing editor ate a musical glorsary and went to hear Werrenrath sing 
The glossary business was entirely unnecessary \ person does not 
need to know all about music to enjoy Werrenrath’s singing He 
is a natural hitter and he connected safely on each trip to the plate 
Monday night. His fielding was close to the thousand mark, while 
the maner in which he handled a German offering from Grieg’s bat 
took the crowd by storm and he was forced to do the stunt all over 
again. He had to doff his cap every time he came to bat after that 
He hit for the circuit on his Irish songs and he showed that he 
knew the inside stuff in his handling of “After’— at least he 
reached the hearts of the people. In short “Werry,” as the fans 
call him, was there. 

Baseball parlance aside, Werrenrath’s recital was a distinctive suc- 
cess. Some singers attract only the student of music by their art; 
some appeal only to the great mass of the unselect; the real artist 
reaches both classes and that is what Werrenrath does. His sing- 
ing is simplicity itself and yet without fault. Few singers acquire 
that happy combination 

There was another feature to the evening and that was the play 
ing of Mrs, Murrison, as accompanist. Her work was as artistic as 
that of the singer. Much of the playing was sight work and yet all 
was handled faultlessly. ( Advertisement.) 





Sinfonia-Phi Mu Alpha Convention. 


December 29, 30 and 31 are the dates of the thirtecnth 
annual convention of the Sinfonia-Phi Mu Alpha Musica! 
Fraternity of America, to be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Among other important matters for discussion to com> 
before the convention, will be the legislation for the stan- 
dardizing of teaching. 

The award of the $100 in gold and the prize medallion 
won by Henry Albert Lang, of Philadelphia, for the best 
composition for string quartet will take place at a public 
concert to be held the first night of the convention. At the 
annual Sinfonia banquet, to be held the second evenin> 
addresses will be made by Frederick Stock and Dean Peter 
C. Lutkin, 


The Fraternity now numbers twelve active chapters 


Several applications for the establishing of new chapters 
will be acted upon at this convention. 
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Esperanza Garrigue’s Pupils in Opera in Italy 

Esperanza Garrigue has recently received the official 
prospectus issued by the Royal Opera House, San Carlo, 
Naples, and also the daily papers containing the official 
prospectus of that celebrated opera house, which announces 
her pupil, Roa,Eaton, colorature lyric soprano, among the 
star sopranos for leading roles this season. Miss Eaton 
will be associated with Alesandro Bonci, who sings this 
year at San Carlo. 

Roa Eaton went to Italy a year ago direct from the 
Garrigue studios in New York, where she received three 
vears’ training with four lessons a week. Mme. Garrigue 
placed her with Maestro Carlo Sebastiani to perfect her 
Itatian diction and to continue the development of her 
voice, 

After a few weeks’ study in Italy Miss Eaton sang fo: 
the impresario af San Carlo. She at once was offered a 
very. flattering contract for a two years’ engagement. The 
roles being designated—Violetta in “Traviata,” Gilda in 
“Rigoletto,” Rosina in “Barbiere,” Micaela in “Carmen,” 
Marguerite in ““Faust’—Miss Eaton returned to New York 
and continued her studies with Mme. Garrigue, who pre 
pared her roles. She was frequently heard last season at 
the Garrigue Studios and at Mme. Garrigue’s private con 
certs. 

In the spring Miss Eaton returned to Italy and has been 
working hard with Maestro Sebastiani, chiefly to perfec 
the Italian diction and to gain the traditional style of 
When Mme. Garrigue was in Naples 
Eaton took daily lessons of her, in 
regular Miss 
Eaton states that in most respects Mme. Garrigue has not 
Both Mme 
Garrigue and Miss Eaton agree that for certain qualifica 
tions Italy still leads 
mer in Europe to seek t 


Italian recitativo. 
Miss 
addition to her 


last summer 


lessons with Sebastiani 


a superior in the world as a vocal teacher. 


Mme. Garrigue spends every sum 
he operatic traditions. And every 
year she brings back new vocal life to her studio for the 
benefit of her grateful pupils who cannot go abroad them 
selves. Mme 
her pupils, Roa Eaton and Enrico Alessandro (lyric tenor 


in Roma), so that they nught gain musical experience in 


Garrigue was influential in financing both 


furtherance of their careers 





Luigi von Kunits’ Lecture. 


Tuesday evening, December 2, at the Ganadian Academy 


of Music, Toronto, Luigi von Kunits gave a lecture on 


tive audience present were prepared to hear such a logical 
and profound résumé of the subject as he gave, in spite of 
the fact that Mr. von Kunits’ a musician is 
well known. He showed how necessary and helpful the 
study of history is for the correct understanding of the 
extraordinary developments in music of the present d 

also how futile and unreasonable are the demands made on 


reputation as 


ay. 


modern composers to write music like that of Mozart and 
Beethoven; also that evolution is inevitable in music, al 
though it does not necessarily follow that each develop 
ment must be of more lasting value than its predecessor 

The next lecture in the series will be on “The Art of 
Counterpoint.” 


The accompanying picture was taken by the celebrated 
Metropolitan Opera Pasqual 


South 


Company, 
America, for th 


baritone of the 


\meto, before leaving Santos 








SNAPPED BY AMATO’S CAMERA 


United States. From left to right are seen young Amato 
Mme. Toscanini, Amadeo Bassi, Mme. Bassi and the elder 
Amato boy 

Thibaud’s Program. 


rhibaud, the French violinist, is announced fo 
Aeolian Hall, New 
In addition to the 


Jacques 
a recital in York, Monday afternoon 


January 5, 1914 Handel sonata in DD 


major and a Bach group, his program will include com 


positions of Wilhelm de Fesch, Lenaille, Desplanes-Nach« 





History.” Few in the representa 





Musica 


Pugnani-Kreisler, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski and Hang Sitt 


Soder-Hueck Male Quartet Engaged Again. 


On January 17, 
corner of Fifty-ninth street at Sixth avenue, the 
York Athletic Club is to hold another 


successful entertainments. For this occasion the 


1914, in its beautiful building on the 
New 
»f its bie and always 
Soder 
Hueck Quartet has been engaged and promises to be one 
»f the principal numbers on an attractively arranged pr 
gram. 

The quartet is composed of Walter Heckman, first tenor ; 


George Reimherr, second tenor; Walter Wagstaff, bari 
tone, and Gustave Brasch, bass All are pupils of Ada 
Soder-Hueck, the prominent New York teacher of v 


and attribute their success to this teacher. Each possesses 


these singe 


an unusually good voice and, more than 
have learned how to blend their voices so well togethe 
that it is a delight to hear them. To Mme. Soder-Hueck 


th } 


is due much praise and credit ntinued succes 


of these male singers, both individu 


a quartet 


Jacobs Dates and Concerts. 





Max Jacobs was in su lemat last Sunday as so! 
violinist that he had to refuse several engagements on ac 
Newark booking for that day He is en 
n the follow 


count of his 
gaged to appear or has 
ing nearby places: December 15, Brooklyn; Decemb 
18, Dover, N. J.; December Newark, N. J.; and De 


cember 27, Long Branch, N. ] The 


appeared as soloist 


neerts for school 
children continue successfully; with a soprano, tenor, bari 
tone and pianist, he gave concerts in various school audi 
th Public School 62 


toriums last week, among others at 
where a very appreciative and 


Hester and Essex streets } 
audience listened to a varied program of 
Zimbalist Wier wski, (acmar 


Weil 


music-loving 
music by Leoncavallo 


Puccini, Wagner, Sarjeant, Gechl Schumann and 
Goetze. 





Ortmann Aeolian Hall Recital. 


Carolyn Ortmann, dramatic soprano, will give a recita 


in Aeolian Hall, New York, February 23, under the man 


ment of Loudon Charlton 
\ celebrated music teacher says every man has 
notes in his voice It ist e hoped they don’t all fall du 
Memp s Commercial \ppeal 


at the same time 
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SOME OF HIS TRIUMPHS SINCE OPENING OF SEASON 
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Photo by Matseue, Chicago. 
AMADEO BASSI, 


anio, in “Pagliacci.” 





As 


Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
AMADEO BASSI 


‘ 


As Cavaradossi in osca.” 











Photo by Matsene, Chicago 


AMADEO BASSI 
\¢ Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly 4 
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A LONDON COMPOSER 
FLAYS THE CRITICS. 


Resents Their Strictures upon His Ability as an 
Operatic Impresario—Russian Quartet Im- 
presses the English Capital—Famous 
Pianists and Singers Score in Con- 
cert— Hermann Klein’s “Carmen” 
Libretto— New Hall in London. 





s Portland Place, } 
I lon, W., December 11, 1913- 


we do, let’s kill all the critics,” was, 

latent thought with Raymond Rdéze, whose 

ypera in English comes to a close on Sat 

But he delayed operations. He let some of 

ay and then he came forth, pen in hand, 

tical windmill. Poor man! What 

1id a wise one, once upon a time. 

Especiatly those of us who rush into 

don’t have to. Because some members of 

nity did not agree with him in his ideas 

general of the opera “Carmen,” and the 

taged by him, and said so in the columns of 
papers, off rushes Mr. Réze into print to 

the written words with other written words, 
ling in doing nothing better than muddling up 

d fashion the whole question concerning his 

lar grievan Why try to explain the why 
vherefore of anything? His production of “Car- 
cplained him better than any words he could ever 
e had the great faith in himself that one should 
wishes to revolutionize tradition, operatic or 

se, he would question as to whom he was con 
explain anything, anyway. This trying to 
was right and others wrong seemed at least 

a want of good taste in the matter, if not a great 


understanding of man, the world, and the other 
Having decided upon his interpretation of the 
method and manner of materialization in 

nd minor details of its production, he should 

ntent to let it speak for itself, as well as for 

did. Reformers, like Mr, Réze, should take 
juaint American motto relating to living every 


blanked man in the eye 


ha yur can look every 
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and tell him to go to—well, at any rate be disrespectful to 
him. Besides, those wise in worldly lore tell us that nothing 
is ever “written down” by any one but itself. And that 
the permanence of all things is fixed by no effort, friendly 
or hostile, but by specific gravity or intrinsic importance. 
Of course if Mr. R6ze did not come quite up to the scratch 
in all things as they should be operatically, in his produc- 
tion of “Carmen,” and was discovered masquerading as 





PAUL KOCHANSKI. 


one of his chorus men, playing the part of stage manager 
incog., why of course he made excellent “copy” for par- 
ticular and special attention one December morn. But 
there is nothing so good for the soul as criticism, and a 
musician cannot have too much of anything that is good 
for the soul. If Mr. Réze has done anything of lasting 
value for opera in any one of its manifestations, then it 
won't be lost. If, not, then the sooner it is all forgotten 
the better. There is “a public not to be bribed, not to be 
entreated, and not to be overawed, that decides upon every 
man’s title to fame.” Selah! 
nae 

At the second concert given this season by the St. Peters- 

burg Quartet the same high order of interpretative thought 





YEATMAN GRIFFITH. 


and perfection of technic prevailed. The personnel of the 
quartet, namely, Messrs. Grigorowitsch, first violin; Kranz, 
second violin; Bakalljnikoff, viola, and Butkewitsch, cello, 
form as finely a balanced quartet of players as is to be 
found before the public today. The numbers constructing 
the second program were the Gliere quartet No. 1 in A, 
Glazounow quartet No. 5 in D minor, opus 70, and a repe- 
tition of the Handel passacaglia for violin and viola that 
made so great a success on the program of the first con- 
cert. An ingratiating beauty of ensemble tone distin- 
guishes in a marked degree the playing of this Russian 
quartet and deep musical feeling combined with great re- 
finement of expression. And in dynamics and tonal color- 
ing the St. Petersburg Quartet has no superior among 
chamber music organizations. This was fully proved in 
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the reading accorded the Glazounow work, a composition 
that in particular demands those very requisites. Great 
enthusiasm prevaiied after the playing of the Glazounow, 
and one of the movements had to be repeated. Also, as 
on the occasion of its first performance, the Handel pas- 
sacaglia (arranged by Halvorsen) made an immediate 
success with the audience. It is a work of tremendous 
difficulty for the two players, violin and viola, and one 
also of great attractiveness. And as on its first hearing, 
it was enthusiastically received and encored. The St. 
Petersburg Quartet have an assured musical standing in 
London. 
nae 

A pianist of tremendous interest, musically intellectually 
and technically, is Arthur Shattuck, who was heard in 
recital at Aeolian Hall, December 2. Mr. Shattuck has 
not played in London in some few seasons and his re- 
appearance was greatly welcomed by those acquainted with 
his rare musical gifts. His reception with his audience 
was of the most enthusiastic kind and a far more than 
merely appreciative note found expression in the daily 
press. Mr. Shattuck’s program was well chosen. The 
opening number was the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue 
in G minor. This was played with a fine breadth of con- 
ception and sentiment of great dignity. A Beethoven 
menuet (E flat) followed and was presented with a dis- 
tinctive charm and delicacy of moéd. Reynaldo Hahn's 
sonatine (C major) proved to be an interesting composi- 
tion and one in which the pianist’s imagination and finesse 
of phrasing found good scope. The middle portion of the 
program was given over to the great B minor sonata by 
Liszt. Here the pianist gave full reign to his own poetic 
and imaginative gifts to which his admirable technic 
equipment is wholly subservient at all times, and the won- 
derful B minor sonata found an interpretation infused 
with deep and sympathetic feeling, one giving utterance 
to the deep and psychic note of its transcendent mood. It 
is doubtful if London has ever heard a more truly beauti- 
ful interpretation of the Liszt sonata, one so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of that elusive something termed 
beauty. The closing numbers of Mr. Shattuck’s program 
were chanson populaire and humoresque by Sinding; the 
Leschetiszky berceuse “Tabatiére 4 Musique,” by Fried- 
man; and Sydney Rosenbloom’s scherzo, the latter a de- 
lightful composition, light and graceful, and thoroughly 
pianistic. It meed hardly be said that it was played with 
exquisite taste by Mr. Shattuck. Two further numbers by 
Liszt, the “Venezia e Napoli,” brought the program to a 
close. Intelligence and fine musical sense distinguish all 
that Arthur Shattuck interprets. His sense of the fitness 
of things, his command of tone color, and dynamics, and 
the wonderful climaxes in pure bravura playing that found 
expression in the Liszt sonata, all prove him to the p‘anis- 
tic manner born, and one of the best of the younger gen- 
eration of pianists. 

near 


Florence Macbeth, the young coloratura soprano, who 
has been a pupil for the last five years of Yeatman Grif- 
fith, will leave for the United States, December 14, by the 
steamship George Washington, to make her American de- 
but at the Chicago Opera House, early in January. At the 
studios of her teacher last Sunday afternoon, she was 
given a farewell reception by her many friends and fellow 
pupils, and at the close of the musical program, in which 
Miss Macbeth took part, singing arias from “I Puritani” 
and “La Sonambula,” along with a group of old English 
songs, she was presented with a lovely gold watch bracelet. 
Among those attending the reception were Sir Frederic and 
Lady Cowen, Lady Campbell, Marie Carandini, John Pow- 
ell, Benno Moiseiwitch, Victor Benham, Mr. Maskoff, 
Daniel Mayer and many others. There was a delightful 
musical program (in addition to the numbers sung by 
Miss Macbeth) arranged for the afternoon, several instru- 
mental numbers, among which was the Beethoven trio in 
B flat, played by the Balbilo Trio, and forming a contrast 
to the many vocal numbers given by several pupils of Yeat- 
man Griffith. Nora Jensen, a young pupil from the Hague, 
who joined Mr. Griffith's classes in that city last summer, 
sang in a charming manner the cavatina from “Der Frei- 
schutz.” Rosalind Mitchelson sang an aria from “Car- 
men,” and several other pupils contributed numbers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Griffith are to leave for America the latter part 
of this month, to be present in Chicago on the occasion of 
Miss Machbeth’s debut, after which they will return to 
London to resume lessons. Miss Macbeth has had a great 
success throughout the English provinces. Her recent 
appearances at Hull and Liverpool were occasions of the 
wildest enthusiasm on the part of the invariably large au- 
diences. She has been booked for the Percy Harrison 
tour next autumn, whieh covers all the important cities 
in the British Isles, and she is already engaged for nu- 
merous private enfagements in the summer season. She 
will return to London at the close of the opera season in 
the United States. 

nae 
For the production of “Carmen” given at Covent Garden 


by Raymond Réze and his company, the version used was 
that recently issued by Metzler, specially prepared in its 
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English text by Hermann Klein. To any one who takes 
the trouble of comparing this new edition with the old, 
the vast improvement is immediately recognizable. As to 
the enunciation of the singers who were heard in this 
English version, that is another matter. The text itself 
is an excellent, clearly arranged and concise translation. 
One can do no better than quote from the translator’s own 
prefatory notes to the little one-shilling libretto, also issued 
by Metzler, for the reasons that urged him on to the ne- 
cessity of constructing a new English version: “For over 





SYDNEY ROSENBLOOM. 


thirty years Henry Hersee’s adaption of ‘Carmen’ has held 
the English stage in the face of adverse criticism. Its de- 
parture from the meaning and rhythmical accentuation of 
the original have been accepted and taken into common 
use, apparently because there was no other to fill its place. 
I have endeavored to meet this want with a version which 
at any rate respects the intentions both of the French li- 
brettists and of the greatly gifted composer who gave 
this. masterpiece to the world. I have sought as far as 
possible to put straightforward English into the mouths 
of the characters, to fit that English to the music so that 
extremely few alterations should have to be made in the 
value of notes, and none whatever in the sense or flow of 
Bizet’s phrases, and, finally, to furnish words that lend 
themselves to easy singing and clear enunciation.” It may 
be interesting to note that it is this new edition by Mr. 
Klein that Chicago uses in its production of “Carmen” 
this season. : 
nar 

Mme. Donalda. made an evtremely interesting Carmen 
in the recent production of Bizet’s great opera, by Raymond 
Réze at Covent Garden. It cannot be said that the music 
lies in the best registers for the Donalda lovely voice; 
nevertheless, it was well sung, and proved the versatility 
of the singer as well, though the conception was not exact 
ly true to the Carmen character, as stage tradition has 
made it familiar. An excellent characteristic of Mme. 
Donalda’s reading was her good diction, her capacity to 
make her words heard. She wore some gorgeous gowns, 
or rather costumes, and looked fascinatingly beautiful. 


Alma Gluck scored a great success at the Chappell Bal- 
lad concert, November 22, when she sang “Bel raggio” 
from Semiramide,” “Chanson Indoue,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and Horatio Parker's “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest.” The purity of her voice, her excellent method of 
singing, and the charm of her personality assure her in- 
variably of immediate response from her audience. As 
one lady was heard to remark on leaving the Albert Hall, 
where Miss Gluck had sung as soloist with the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, “I did enjoy 
listening to Alma Gluck; she has a lovely voice and no 
tricks.” 

nae 

Joseph Holbrooke will begin his annual series of cham 
ber music concerts in January. Mr. Holbrooke will give 
five concerts at the Arts Centre, a new hall in Mortimer 
street, off Regent street. At the Cardiff Festival, next Os- 
tober, Mr. Holbrooke’s choral symphony will be played, 
among some other new works and first performances. De- 
tails of the chamber music series of concerts will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

nar 

The Philharmonic Hall was formally opened December 

5, with a miscellaneous musical program and a few well 








chosen words by Landon Ronald. That London is in need 


of a concert hall seating less than the three thousand of 
Queen’s Hall, and more than the capacity of the Bech- 
stein, the Aeolian, or the Steinway halls permit, the entire 
musical profession agrees. The new Philharmonic, it is 
announced, can comfortably seat about 1,000 or 1,100 per- 
sons. It is unquestionably in a very central location, in 
its “island” site in Great Portland street; and in its new 
and artistic decorations of pale grey and gold, its stage 
set after a Watteau design, and its soft lighting, it should 
meet the long felt want. May success crown the new hall 
and its manager, Chevalier Arrigo Bocchi. 
Rare 

Among the younger British composers of the-day special 
mention is due Sydney Rosenbloom, a young musician 
born in Edinburgh in 1889. Many interesting compositions 
to his credit has Mr. Rosenbloom, among them the scher- 
zo dedicated to Benno Moiseiwitch, and played recently at 
the recital by Arthur Shattuck; a sonata for violin and 
piano, which has been played by Dr. Brodsky, and was 
heard at the concert given by Mr. Rosenbloom at the home 
of Mrs. Dalliba, December 2, Signor de Grassi 
joined forces with the composer in an interpretation that 
Great charm predominates 


when 


proved the merit of the work. 
in all Mr. Rosenbloom’s compositions, which are also ex 
ceedingly well written. He was formerly a student of the 
Royal Academy of Music and studied piano under Charles 
Reddie, composition under Frederick Corder and won the 
Erard and the Sterndale Bennett scholarships. The list 
of his compositions comprises dances, impromptu, valse, 
capriccio, two preludes, scherzo, romance triste, and the 
violin and piano sonata. His future work will be watched 


with interest. 


near 

What can be said about a recital program given by the 
incomparable Elena Gerhardt? Here is an artist in very 
truth above and beyond criticism. She has one of the 
finest voices of the day; her interpretative gifts are based 
on a fine and discriminating musical feeling, and her de- 
livery is the perfection of what may almost be termed a 
perfect vocalization. She reigns supreme in her own par 
ticular mode and manner of singing the great German art 
At her recital given at the Bechstein Hall last 
Tuesday evening she sang six songs by Schubert, six by 
Erich J. Woiff, and five by Hugo Wolf, as well as several 

She had a capacity house, 
The accompanist was Julius 


songs. 


repetitions and encore numbers. 
and many fine floral tributes. 
Schroeder, 
nee 

At his recital given at Queen's Hall, December 9, Ernest 
Schelling sustained his reputation as one of the most po 
etical, refined and thoroughly musical pianists of the day. 
He introduced some charming Spanish numbers, entitled 
“Goyescas,” said to have been inspired by a study of the 
paintings and prints of Goya, the Spanish Court painter 
and lover of the Duchess of Alba (to quote from the pro 
gram notes by F. Gilbert Webb), who was a famous 
beauty of the Court of Charles IV of Spain. The com 
position is divided into what may be termed four move- 
ments, in an endeavor to suggest the experiences of a son 
and daughter of the people, as the lovers, disguised, tra 
versed Madrid with a view of becoming acquainted with 
the pursuits, habits and ways of the life of the populace 
They are fascinating musical studies, these “Goyescas,” in 
their suggestions of the Spanish temperament, of Spanish 
dances, rhythm, and general character of the land of 
Spain and its charming people. The composer of the 
composition is Enrique Granados, who was born at Lerida 
in 1868. Another delightful number of Mr. Schelling’s 
program was “Au Jardin au vieux Serail,” by Emile R! 
Blanchet, which, like the “Goyescas,”’ was a first perform- 
ance in London. It is a very attractive work and was 
played with brilliancy and great taste by the pianist. Other 
numbers figuring on Mr. Schelling’s program were the 
Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in G minor, the Beethoven 
op. 3 sonata, a Chopin group of four numbers and Liszt's 
polonaise in E, No. 2. Mr. Schelling was in excellent 
form and was cordially received by an attentive and ap- 
preciative audience. 

nner 

The season's orchestral concerts are over until after the 
holidays. January 17, 1914, the Queen's Hall Orchestra 
will resume concerts, when Arnold Schénberg will 
conduct his five characteristic pieces for orchestra. This 
will be Herr Schénberg’s first appearance in England, and 
his coming has created no little stir in musical circles 
January 26, the London Symphony Orchestra will resume 
its series of annual concerts. This, the fifth concert, will 
be conducted by Emil Mlynarski and the soloist will be 
Paul Kochanski, who will play the Saint-Saéns violin 
concerto. 


its 


ane 
An interesting concert was given by the New Symphony 
Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, December 4, when the 
soloists were Elena Gerhardt, Isolde Menges and Melsa 
The two latter played concerto for two violins by Bach 
in a truly fascinating manner. And Miss Gerhardt sang 
some Strauss songs with orchestral accompaniment, and a 
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group by Hugo Wolf. The Brahms symphony No. 2 was 


the big orchestral number, conducted with much fervor 
Ronald. 


by Landon 


nner 
At the South Place Sunday popular concerts, November 


30, three interesting compositions for piano, by Campbell- 
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Tipton, were played by Winifred Christie, the Scotch pian 


These were “Spring,” a prelude and an octave study 
nae 
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The Metropolitan Life Glee Club, Wilbur A. Luyster, 
conductor, gave its sixteenth private concert in the assem 
bly hall of the Metropolitan Life Building, New York, 
Thursday evening, December 18, before an audience which 
quite filled that auditorium. Edgar Donovan, a boy so- 
prano; Harry Solloway, a young violinist, with John Cush 
ing at the piano, assisted. 

3y those who are familiar with the work of Mr. Luyster, 
as conductor, and with previous concerts by this chorus 
of fifty picked voices from various divisions of the Metro- 
politan Life Company, the general good finish was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The spirited singing of the club, as oc- 
casion demanded, combined with well balanced tonal qual- 
ity and a conspicuously clear enunciation, showed careful 
and skillful preparation on the part of conductor and club. 

Trotere’s “Toreador Hola!” the opening number, re- 
ceived spirited rendition. Foote’s “An Irish Folksong”’ 
and “De Coppah Moon” (Shelley) were the second chora! 
offerings. Jan Gaul’s “Maiden with the Lips so Rosy” 
was a fine contrast to the strongly dramatic Huhn “In- 
victus,” which concluded part one of the program. 

“Hark the Bugle Calls Away” (Greely), Frank Lyne’s 
“Wanted, a Wife,” Metcalf’s “Absence” and a second num- 
ber by Foote, a setting to Tennyson's “Crossing the Bar,” 
comprised the choral numbers on the second half of the 
program. Each of the numbers received hearty applause. 

It is interesting to note the names of American com- 
posers which figured conspicuously on the program: 
Foote, Shelley, Lynes, Metcalf and Huhn; the latter, al- 
though born in England, has since 1891 become so closely 
associated with New York musical life that he is generally 
regarded as one of our leading American composers. 

“Hindu Slumber Song” (Ware), “Will o’ the Wisp” 
(Spross) (also American composers) and “Un bel di,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” were sung by the boy 
soprano, Edgar Donovan, while the violin contributions 
by Harry Solloway were a “Spanish Dance” (Rehgeld), a 
Chopin nocturne, “Souvenir” (Drdla) and Dvorak’s “Hu- 


Mr, Luyster is also director of the Schubert Choral 
Society of Brooklyn, Boonton (N. J.) Choral Society and 
the new glee club of the Sons of St. Patrick (New York), 
which has been organized recently. These duties, combined 
with his extensive activities as sight singing specialist, with 
large classes in Greater New York, make a rather strenu- 
ous schedule for this well known New York musician 





Harold Henry Wins Praise. 


Harold Henry, the young pianist, said to have been 
brought to notice in the East last summer by Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell and to have interested musicians at the MacDowell 
home, gave his first New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday afternoon, December 16, which throughout thor- 
oughly warranted this interest. 

Mr. Henry hails from the West—to be accurate, from 
Chicago. He has been heard in concert in the West and 
Europe since the completion of his extended musical stud- 
ies abroad, and this likewise with favor, but he had not 
been heard in New York previous to the Aeolian Hall con 


His program contained the MacDowell “Keltic” sonata, 
the longest selection by far on the program; two Brahms 
intermezzos, op. 118, No. 1, and op. 116, No. 4; a Chopin 
barearolle and C sharp minor scherzo; Ravel’s “Vallee des 
Cloches”; “Etude,” Cyril Scott; “Le Vent,” Alkan; Bu- 
soni’s arrangement of a Bach prelude and fugue in D 
major; Godowsky’s arrangement of Rameau’s “Rigaudon” 
and of Scarlatti’s concert allegro; Liszt's “Sonnetto de! 
Petrarca” and the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod.” 

The rather unconventional program, offering as it did a 
great variety of possibilities in interpretation and technic, 
was met by the young artist with digital expertness and 
intelligent conception. Thoroughly interesting in his di- 
verse coloring, his interpretations were given great beauty 
of tonal coloring and with it all his playing was correct. 
To this may justly be added a warmth of tone and good 
pedal effects and a touch always cleancut and manly; all 
of which augurs a future of promise to the young and sin 
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Frank Malone ABELL cere artist. 
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ELKS MEMORIAL SERVICES 
HELD AT LINCOLN, NEB. 
Music Forms Important Feature of the Annual Exercises— 
An Active Young Girls Musical Club~-Recital 
by Child Violinist. 








Lincoln, Neb., December 10, 1913 

Some of the finest music heard in the city in a long 
time was that given at the annual Elks memorial exer- 
cises held in the Lyric Theater, Sunday afternoon. The 
seating capacity was fully tested by the immense crowd 
present. The music was furnished by a quartet consist 
ing of Evangeline Long, Helen Easterday, H. CU. Comp- 
ton and J. C. Reed, who sang De Koven’s “Recessional” 
and Hanscom’s “The Homeland.” Vera Upton, soprano 
soloist, sang “The Holy City” and Dank’s “No Night 
There,” being accompanied by Lauretta Spenser. Harry 
Duboff, violinist, played the “Thais Meditation” and 
“Traumerei,” by Schumann, obbligato to “The 
Holy City.” There was a high grade of excellence all 
through the program, which impressive and beauti- 
ful. Mr. Prince gave a fine rendition of “Thanatopsis.” 
Hon. A. C. Wakeley was the orator and Dr. Wharton 
gave the invocation and benediction. 


Ree 


The boys’ meeting at the Oliver Y. M. C. A. 
Sunday, was largely attended and the music furnished by 
Dr. Eiche’s band was listened to with great interest. This 
band is composed of thirty-five boys of ages from four- 


and an 


was 


service, 


teen to eighteen, and they are playing well. 
nnre 
The Junior Matinee Musicale met at Curtice Music Hall 
on Monday afternoon, December 8, and gave an interest- 
ing program after which held their annual Christ- 
mastide party when refreshments were served and a gen- 


was 
eral good time indulged in. Their program consisted of 
Schumann's “Drei Romanzen” and “Nachstiike,” played by 
, No. 1, given 
he Shepherd's 


Grace Rood, and Chopin's norturne, op. 5 
by Wilma Lichty. Beryl Wilson sang “ 
Song” and “The Wanderer,” by Haydn, also “Unrequited 
This club is composed of sixty young 


5 
, 


Love,” by Mozart. 


girls and is under the very capable direction of Miss 
Pershing and Mrs. Butler. 
nner 


The Ben Greet Players entertained an immense crowd 
at the Oliver, Monday night, December 8, when they gave 
“The Merchant of The introduction of music, 
interspersed here and was a and 
added much to the production, which was unusually fine 

Ree 

line second students’ public recital in University Schoo 
of Music for this season will be given in the Temple 
Theater, Thursday evening, December 11. These are 
given by the advanced students. 

neue 


The choir of the First Presbyterian Church, under the 


Venice.” 


there, clever feature 


leadership of Mr. Frysinger, sang Shackley’s cantata, “A 
Song of Praise,” at the morning service last Sunday 
Mr. Frysinger and Mrs. Helms, the soprano in the quar 
tet, are members of the faculty of the University Schoo! 
of Music. 

nae 


Leo Zelenka-Lerando gave several harp selections at 
convocation at the State University this week and made 
such a favorable impression that efforts are being made 
to arrange for a return engagement. 
nne 
Irene Fleming Thurn, a student M: 
the Lincoln Musical College, will give a song recital in 
the near future at the Temple Theater 
nae ‘ 
The Conservatory of Music of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University is putting forth some splendid material this 
year under the able direction of George H. Aller. The 
Male Glee Club, the Varsity Trio, the Ladies’ Quartet, 
the Male Quartet, Ladies’ Glee Club and the orchestra 
are filling important engagements over the State and are 
being greeted with crowded houses. Mr. Aller says, “We 
have the Musicat Courier on our table, and think it is 


indispensable.” 


with Deland of 


nae 
Lillian Cinberg, of the Molzer Violin School, gave a 
concert at the Temple Theater, December 4, with Esther 
Cinberg, accompanist. This was a benefit for Miss Lillian 
and there was a distinguished and appreciative audience. 


People have learned to expect a great deal of this young 
violinist and she is surely holding her own. Noted artists 
have given her high praise—such artists as Kocian and 
Kubelik, for whom she has played. She has studied for 
over four years with Mr. Molzer, who takes great pride 
in his talented fifteen year old pupil. She was showered 
with beautiful flowers from friends and admirers. Her 
charming girlish manners were a delight and her masterly 
playing was a rare treat to lovers of high class music 
Lincoln people will watch her career with interest. 
zeae 


At the home of ex-Governor Aldrich a musicale and 
reception was given on Friday night, December 5, by the 
Y. W. C. A. of the High School, in honor of their moth- 
ers. The constant rainfall made the elegant home seem 
doubly cozy, while the cordiality of the hostess and offi- 
cers of the association was such as made all feel at home 
The program was given by the following: Margaret Perry 
Heila and Meda Ejigenbroadt, Caroline Reed, Dorothy 
Rhys, Marie Crittenden, Rachael Seacrest and Ruth Farn- 
ham, and was very much enoyed by the mothers and all 
present. Yellow chrysanthemums and roses were used 
in decorations and delicious ices, cakes and candies were 
served in the dining 100m 
Luce, 


ELIZABETH EAsTwoop 





“Program Making a Science,” Says Clark. 


“Program making should be regarded as an important 
branch of the concert singer’s profession,” declares Charles 
W. Clark. “On the ability to arrange an artistic program 
depends a large share of public appreciation and success 

“In the development of a good voice many young sing 
ers overlook matters of form related to program presenta- 
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tion, and there is no doubt that a multitude of failures 
might be traced to insufficient pains in the selection of 
numbers at some A just consideration ol! 
the singer’s capabilities, the audience’s preferences, the 
timeliness of the numbers and their arrangement, requires 
far more than a brief survey and impromptu choosing. 
When a different program is prepared for consecutive ap 
pearances, much study and experience are required on 
the part of the soloist. Coherence, with light and shade 
properly distributed throughout the program, is a test of 
lieder education. If this can be accomplished without 
threatened vocal sacrifices the way is paved to a high class 
presentation. 

“Singing over the heads of the people is an impossibility 
\ song interpreter should be able to make every selection 
laments the apparent failure of his 
it is probably because 


one concert 


understood. If he 
hearers to appreciate his selections, 
he has failed to do the latter justice.” 





Von Tetzel Recitals. 


Miss E. Grant von Tetzel is arranging to spend part of 
January, February and possibly March in Havana and Pan 
ama, where she will give a series of song recitals for which 
she has prepared ten different programs of thirty selections 
each, including even the less known Neapolitan songs 
which she sings in the original and in costume 
She may appear in a recital in New York before she leaves 
for Europe in April. 


dialect 


OMAHA JOINT RECITAL 
BY EGENIEFF AND GOODSON. 








German Baritone and English Pianist Present Varied 
Program—Local Concerts and Recitals by 
Resident Musicians. 

Omaha, Neb., December I9t3 


Che second event in Evelyn Hopper’s matinee series took 
baritone, 
presented 
and high- 
nationali 


the form of a joint recital by Franz Egenieff 
and Katharine Goodson, pianist artist 
three groups of compositions of widely divergent 
ly contrasted types, representing many different 
ties, and as many different periods of creative activity 
Mr. Egenieff brought to his task a mind well stocked with 
musical knowledge and traditions. His readings showed 
the keen intellectual grasp of one who has made himself 
master of his subject material—in fact, his performance 
was a notable demonstration of the power of mind, as a 
recent illness had deprived him of a full and unhampered 
use of his physical resources. His best effects were ob 
tained in Schumann's “Belshazar,” in which his use of the 
softly whispered word, of the pause, of fitting facial ex 
pression, and of strong vocal utterance created a highiy 
dramatic effect. Katharine pro 
jecting her artistic personality in a and 
She played Mozart's A 
group of five or six Chopin numbers and a trio of more 
the program. She 
wide 


Each 


succeeded in 
effectual 


Goodson 
very 


gratifying way major sonata, a 


modern works toward close of the 


has command over a range of dynamics she has 
8 . 


plenty of temperament and has cultivated a very straight- 


forward style of interpretation. She was a very interest- 
ing planistic acquaimtance 
nRne 


Lena Ellsworth Dale. soprano, appeared in recital last 


luesday evening, assisted by Vernon Bennett, organist, 


and Sigmund Landsberg, acc Che numbers se 
Mrs. Dale for 
varied in character, and required no little versatility and 
rhe singe: 


mpanist 


lected by the occasion were extremel$ 


power of adaptation for their proper delivery 
amply demonstrated in th of the evening that sh« 
ious styles and moods reflected in 


course 


has assimilated the var 


ier program, and that she has acquired the necessary vocal 


technic to present them in a thoroughly adequate man 


ner. Her voice itself is large, and strongly inclined toward 
the dramatic, yet it is capable of some very fine soft work, 
including an unusually tender mezza voc From the 
standpoint of interpretation, Mrs. Dale's most successful 
numbers were Hugo Kann The Victor and “Dich 
theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser Mr. Bennett's organ 
numbers were performed with judgment and skill, and 
Mr. Landsberg’s piano accompaniments provided a car¢ 
fully shaded background for the singer's efforts 
RRR 


Marie Mikova, one of Omaha's musical daughters, who 


has spent several seasons and playing the piano 


in Paris, has returned 


studying 


for a holiday visit with her parent 
) } 


and friends. Miss Mikova will resume her work in Paris 
later. 
nae 
An interesting recital was given at the First Baptist 


church last evening by Cecil W. Berryman, pianist, assist 
Virginia Davis, 
full of 


James E. Carnal, bass and Alice 


Mr 


ed by 


accompanist Berryman’s playing is always 


warmth and enthusiasm. He has, besides, a very amplk 
technic, by means of whi is able to lay before his 
hearers in an adequate manner his interesting musical 


Mr 


econd 


The 
Berryman were Grieg’s 


ideas more important numbers performed by 


pian concerto (with a 


plano accompaniment) and a group of Chopin numbers 
including the F major ballad The young pianist als 
interpreted three of his own mpositions—a toccata and 
a nocturne, which incline somewhat toward the modern 
French style, and a rather Chopinesque polonaise Mr 
Carnal gave variety to the program by the performanc« 
of several pleasing vocal numbers, for which Miss Davis 
supplied suitable accompaniments 
Jean P. Durrrexp. 


Carolyn Beebe with Barrere Ensemble. 
Carolyn Beebe, the New York pianist, appeared a , 


ist at the concert of the Barrere ensemb! f wood instr 
ments at the Belasco Theater, New York, Monday evening 


December 15. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL 
CHORUS SINGS “MESSIAH.” 


Big Choral Body Gives Fine Account of Itself Under Baton 
of Walter Henry Hall—Eminent Soloists Assist. 


























wers of concerts have to record 
New York of Handel's 
“the Columbia University Fes- 
Carnegie Hall on Wedne sday evening, De 


that revi¢ 


rormance in 


er the direction of Professor Walter Henry 
a for the occasion were some of the 
wt tists today before the public. 

; f ¢ se name is as familiar to the musik 
. Europe as it is to her American admirers, was 
a und sang the various recitatives and arias 
W an ease and a beauty of tone which at 

ie 








TEANNEI 


( Th Univer 


JOMELLI 


sity Festival Chorus 


irts of her hearers. Her su 
ussured had the two principal airs 
That My Liveth” 
the work The | her voice 
evidence than it was in the 
Him All Ye that Labor.” 


t-Why, also received a generous 


Redeemer 
of 





eauty 


n nore in 


pplause. Her rich, sympathetic and dark 


idmirably in contrast with the bright so 
She sang her arias with sim 


ane ind con tion 


larrold sang the music allotted to the tenor 


burdened 


LW | wever 


YGr s t t is a wonder he cc 


was so plainly 
uld sing this exacting 
‘Why Do the Nations,” 
1 in Darkness,” 


much to the satisfac 


ndering of 


| 


W alke and several of the 


were very 


and were rewarded with vigorous 


' f 
Ol rf 


the 
un 


the 


certainly 


went to 

of 

interpretation of the 
oer ‘ form the backbone of 

ctly sung and with fine at 

' 


every word 


evening 


Hall is deserving 


us terly great 


Handel's oratorio 
corre 


was perfect, and 


Pane f tone, accents, dramatic effects, delicacy 


alike excellent 


as this is a delight. It sounds like 
rk of a professional body of singers who 
but to rehearse, Nevertheless these 


eurs, wl 


Si ' ' are » SING as they do 
e Prof, Walter Henry Hall has the skill, pa- 
‘ ‘ { It 


ide, t ‘ ne su 
Meine, ret ‘ e re 


amat 


It was a pleasant 


well balance choir singing with ani 


nergy, sudden accents, fine cres 


dragging, and loudness without 














’ ionstrated that New Yorkers have 
il intelligen 




















and that there 

















ny 1 tre 





amateur stiffness, 














unmusical bawling, of some of the choral work done in 
and near New York. Such work as that done by the 
Columbia University Festival Chorus under the direction 
of Walter Henry Hall will soon help to educate the public 
to know that oratorio when properly sung is not the tedious 
and tiresome musical bugbear it seems to be when the usual 
raw chorus plugs away at the music as loudly as possible 
and as heavily as the conductor will allow his singers to 
plod. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK AROUSES 
ENTHUSIASM AT SAN ANTONIO. 
Famous Contralto Charms Large Audience—New Club Com- 


posed of Boys and Girls Under Fifteen Years of 
Age—San Antonio Musical Club Events. 


San Antonio, 








Tex., December 10, 1913. 

On December 4 Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club. This is 
the second of the club’s three attractions. The great con- 
tralto was as splendid as ever, and received her usual ova- 
tion when she stepped before the footlights. Her first 
group comprised four arias from the operas “Rheingold,” 
“Gotterdammerung,” “Tristan and Isolde” and “Tann- 
The next group, “Traume,” Wagner; three songs 
of Schubert; “Mondnacht,” Schumann, and a song from 
the Reimann seventeenth century. Next she 
gave “Mother o’ Mine,” Edson; “When the Roses Bloom,’ 
Reichardt; “Kerry Dance,” Malloy, and her inimitable 


hauser.” 


collection, 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor of Columbia University Festival Chorus, 





“Cry of Rachel.” At the conclusion of each division the 
contralto was enthusiastically recalled. By request she 
sang “The Rosary.” Nina Fletcher, violinist, an accom- 
plished musician, assisted, giving Bach’s E minor sonata 
and numbers by Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Wilhelmj and Sara- 
At the conclusion of program, after tremen- 
dous applause, Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a number 
with violin obbligato played by Miss Fletcher. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hoffman was at the piano, 

December 2, the Tuesday Musical Club held its last 
meeting for 1913. The program consisted of sacred num- 
bers, and was in charge of Mrs, E. Rische, Mrs. E. Scrive- 
ner and Mrs. Stanley Winters. The program was 25 fol- 
Violin Handel's “Largo,” Mrs. Harold 
Schramm; duet, “I Will Magnify Thee, O God” (Mosin- 
thal), Mrs. Dewees and Olga Heuermann; contralto solo, 
“I Come to Thee” (Caro Roma), Kathleen Earl; violin 
prelude from “The Deluge” (Saint-Saéns), L. 
Smith; duet, “My Soul Doth Yearn” (Henrich), Mrs. 


sate the 


lows: solo, 


solo, 


Chalkley and Mrs. Coleman; piano ‘solo, andante from 
“Moonlight” sonata (Beethoven), Lillian Kline; soprano 
solo, “Save Me, O God” (Randegger), Mrs. G. E. Gwinn; 
chorus, “The Lord Is My Shepherd” (Schubert), Tues- 
day Musical Auxiliary Chorus, Maestro De Acugna, direc- 
tor. The accompanists for the afternoon were Mrs. Staf- 
fel, Rose Osman, Mrs. Denison, Mildren Gates, Helena 
Wyschetzski, Mrs. Sachs. 
nue 
Mrs. Charles Denison has recently organized the B 
Minor Musical Club, an association composed of boys 
and girls under fifteen years old. On November 29 this 
club held an open meeting, to which were invited friends 
and relatives. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, of this city, was guest 
of honor, and as the roll was called, each member re- 
sponded with a few lines in her praise. At the conclusion 
she gave them a short talk. Following is the program: 
Chorus, “Swing Song,” the B Minor Chorus Club; 
piano solo, “Melody of Love” (H. Engelman), Pauline 
Feller; piano solo, “Class Reception” (Charles Lindsey), 
Dorothea Levinson ; violin solo, “The Cello Player” (E. V. 
McIntyre), Earl English, accompanist Miss Stevens; pian” 
solo, “Mazurka Brillante” (Carl Heins), Hannah Nathan; 
piano solo, “Church Bells” and “The Elves” (Ludvig 
Schythe), Bertha Kallison; piano solo, “Angels’ Dreams” 
(G. Ludvig), Hannah Brown; violin duet, “Alpine Maid’s 
Dream” (Ambrosio), Robert Walles and Zylpha Coulter; 
piano solo, “Zir Elise’ (Beethoven), Terrance Shand; 
piano solo, “Humoreske” (Anton Dvorak), Celia Tobias; 
orchestra, “Down By the Old Mill Stream.” 
nue 
November 29, the San Antonio Musical Club presented 
its first attraction of the season, Else Sternsdorff, pianist, 
of Berlin, assisted by the San Antonio Choral Club. Miss 
Sternsdorff showed herself master of her instrument. She 
is an old favorite in San Antonio, having taught here sev- 
eral years ago, and she received many beautiful flowers. 
Her program consisted of Schubert’s B flat major sonata, 
Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” Liszt’s “Aux 
Cypres de la Villa d’Este,” “Threnody Ode,” two numbers 
from “Venezia e Napoli,” “Gondoliera” and “Tarantella.” 
The Choral Club was a pleasure to listen to, giving num- 
bers by Buck, Huhn, Moffatt and Newton. 
nner 
At a recent meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Charles Cameron-Bell, tenor, an honorary member of the 
club, sang Schubert’s “Serenade.” 
, Mrs. STantey WINTERS. 








WILLIAM HINSHAW. 
Soloist with Columbia University Festival Chorus. 





Tollefsen Appearances. 

The Tollefsens continue active. November 30, they ap- 
peared with the Tollefsen Trio at a concert for the Peo- 
ple’s Institute in Brooklyn; December 2, at a concert by 
the Tonkiinstler Society in Brooklyn, where Carl Tollefsen 
was heard in violin numbers with Mrs. Tollefsen at the 
piano; December 9, the pupils of Mr. Tollefsen were heard 
in recital at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn; and December 14, 
the Tollefsen Trio played at a concert given by the Nor- 
wegian Singing Society.at Saengerbund Hall, Brooklyn. 
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CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN PRAISE OF FRITZ KREISLER. 


Famous Violinist Receives Noteworthy Criticisms Following His Initial Performance of the Season 
in New York. 


Critics have expressed themselves in unmistakable terms 
of the highest praise in commenting upon the recent ap- 
pearances in New York of Fritz Kreisler, the famous vio- 
linist. Appended are some of the New York press criti- 
cisms which followed his Carnegie Hall recital on Novem- 
ber 18: 

No more beautiful violin playing has been heard here in many 4 
day than that of Fritz Kreisler, who yesterday afternoon, at Car 
negie Hall, gave his first public recital here in several years. The 
eminent Austrian violinist year by year has raised himself from 
the position of prodigy to that of eminence among the world’s great 
masters of violin playing. Yesterday he appeared at the apex of 
his career. 

His intonation was flawless, his phrasing -that of a supreme mu 
sician, He performed the 
most dit.cult feats without so much as even a semblance of trickery, 
he resorted to nothing sensational in mien or manner to attract and 
held the attention of the big audience. 

His almost defiant, military bearing, his look of intense serious- 
ness, were but fit attributes to his playing. And while he made no 
concessions to popular taste, his big audience was delighted, and 
at the close of the regular program refused to leave until several 
encores had been granted. 

Nearly the entire list of pieces was chosen from music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, beginning with a Bach E major 
suite, the gavotte of which was faultless in its style and beauty 
Couperin, Pugnani, Corelli, Cartier and Tartini completed a group 
of delightful pieces, and for an encore Mr. Kreisler played a Schu 
bert moment musicale. In the final group he included his own irre 
sistible “Caprice Viennois,” which he had to play twice before he 
could proceed, and the last number on the program, a Paganini 
theme and variations, was a most tremendous feat of technical skill 
that did cease until he 

favorite with recital audi 


his tone was wonderful in its warmth. 


Then came the clamoring for encores not 
had played the Dvorak “Humoreske,’ 
ences.—New York Herald, November 


19, 1913 


The recital which Fritz Kreisler had announced for yesterday 
afternoon filled Carnegie Hall promised far 
from severe. Indeed it erred that 
the audience minded. On the hear 
ings of so trumpery a bit of of 
Cartier, with its imitation of French hunting horns. It grew ecstatic 


was 
Not 
insisted two 

“La Chasse” 


The program 


by being over “popular.” 


contrary, it on 


composition as 


over some Tartini variations And it was rightly charmed with 
Mr. Kreisler’s exquisite rendering of Couperin’s “Chanson Louis 
XIII et Pavane.” 

All the selections in the program were not quite so slight. Mr 
Kreisler played the Bach suite with fine sobriety and taste and 
ekill.—New York American, November 19, 1913. 

Fritz Kreisler surpassed himself in his initial New York recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, and in the 


presence of a large and distinguished assemblage proved to many 
that he is, in most respects, the greatest violinist we have. 

His program contained the Bach E major suite and compositions 
by Couperin, Pugnani, Corelli, Cartier, Tartini, Gluck, Schumann, 
Mozart. Kreisler and Paganini. The Austrian was in his finest 
form, his technic being well nigh flawless, his tone pure and res 
onant, his phrasing masterly and his general interpretations authori- 
tative and finished in a rare degree 

After the Cartier “La Chasse,” a difficult and effective work writ 
ten entirely in double thirds Kreisler was compelled to repeat his 
sterling performance.—New York World, November 19, 1913. 





Fritz Kreisler, the great violinist, gave a recital yesterday after 
noon in Carnegie Hall The word “great” is tossed about with 
little discrimination, but readers of the musical department of The 
Sun are well aware that it is here used very rarely indeed In 
regard to Mr. Kreisler it can be employed with a precision of Eng 
lish impossible to surpass. The artist was heard yesterday by an 
audience which filled the large hall and was insatiate in its demands 

Mr. Kreisler was forced to repeat “La Chasse,” by Cartier, the 
great pupil of Viotti, and to provide an extra number after a set 
of variations by Tartini. After Mozart’s rondo in G major he was 
again made to play an encore number, and he had to repeat his 
own “Caprice Viennois.” Concluding his program with three caprices 
by Paganini he was recalled again and again and had to play still 
more extra numbers. 

It is not many years since violinists felt obliged to litter their 
scrambles of harmonics, pizzicati of the 
Audiences yearned to hear feats 
such as 


programs with trick pieces 
left hand and chromatic smears. 
But, thanks to the devotion of a few 
Ysaye and Kreisler, no violin music is better loved today than the 
noble old works of the classic masters of this instrument. 

Therefore the mere record of the first part of Mr. Kreisler’s pro 
gam yesterday is significant. It consisted of Sebastian Bach's suite 
in E major, a grave movement by his son, Friedemann Bach, Coupeg 
rin’s “Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane” (this from a pianist), 4 
prelude and allegro by Pugnani, a sarabande and allegretto by 
Corelli, and the Cartier and Tartini numbers already mentioned. It 
remains only to add that the artist played like Kreisler—New York 


Sun, November 19, 1913- 


honorable artists, 





Frite Kreisler, who came to America last season for only a few 
orchestral concerts end offered no solo recitals, has returned this 
season to give much of himself in both these ways He made a 
beginning yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall with a recital. Every 
time he returns, Mr. Kreisler’s noble, virile, versatile and widely sym 
pathetic art seems finer than it did before: for he is an artist still 
young and still in the proces of growth toward the highest things 
And yet the judgment that he is among the greatest of contempo- 
rary artists is already one that can be bestowed upon him without 
fear. 

He did not show all his greatest qualities in his recital yesterday 
though there was indeed matter that brought out some of his finest 
musicianship—the E major euite of Bach, of which the prelude and 
gigue much lers 
Schumann added 
and it was this 


gavotte are often played, the two minuets and 
often. It is a solo suite as Bach wrote it, but 
skilfully aid judiciously a piano accompaniment; 
version that Mr. Kreisler played yesterday, though nothing was said 
abeut it on the program, as there should have been. Mr. Kreisier’s 
tone did not have all through his composition quite its full sensu- 


ous beauty and smoothness which was manifested later in the pro 
gram, but it had a masculine and searching power. The splendid 
vigor, nerve and rhythmic elasticity of his performance, especially 
of the prelude; his warmth and breadth of style, and the pregnant 
significance of his phrasing made it memorable. 

Mr. Kreisler has long given his attention to music of the pre 
classical period, of which he always has an accumulation on his 
program in short pieces, often arrangements or transcriptions. Some 
of these are of a tenuous nature and are not quite worth the time 
and skill that he devotes to them, at least in such numbers. There 
were several in his group yesterday that well repaid attention, as a 
noble Johann Sebastian Bach's son, Wilhelm 
Friedmann, and the prelude and allegro by Paganini and the varia 
others 

Cartier, 


slow movement by 
less 


who 
and very 


tions by Tartini, which are familiar. There were of 
significance, and the of 
exploits in it all the conventionalities of a “hunting piece,’ 
popular. Mr. Kreisler was 


and, to be sure, he played it with an adroit 


least them, “La Chasse,” by 


’ 


musical ideas, the most in 


duced to repeat it 
delicacy, even if not always in perfect intonation.—New York Times, 
1913 


few was 


November 10, 


Fritz Kreisler drew a large audience to Carnegie Hall yesterday 
‘fternoon. 
ites of the musical world, returns here more compelling than ever 
in the nobility of his art, which is without tricks or affectation, and 
expressive of a marked evolution of spirit. When first Kreisler came 
upon the horizon his tone was unique, as it is today, but it had a 
satanic quality which did not always lend itself to the more serious 


this tone has become noble, ful of soul and tenderness, 


The violinist, long regarded as one of the greatest favor 


side Te day 


while it retains that sweeping fascination, which, summed up, spells 
Kreisler. 


Marvelous left hand in its surety, its flexibility and the 


magic of his touch, while his leng, firm bow gives him breadth that 


is his 
is well nigh immeasurabie 

From begining to end of his program his coloring was ravishing; 
never has a violinist brought a greater variety of effects in shading 
he produces tones the like of which have never 
heard or conceived, and he surmounts everything with a deep mu 


or been 


contrasts; 


sicienship and a tremendous intellect 


His program followed no beaten path. He opened with a majestic 


presentation of Bach's familiar suite in E major, with its broad 
prelude and gavotte The second group included a “Grave,” by 
Friedemann Bach, and those delicious melodies from the early cen 


turies which Kreisler brought back to life some years ago and which 
are to all Among these were 
numbers by Couperin, Pugnani, Corelli and Cartier, most of which, 
if not all, have been arranged in their present, form by Kreisler 
And his playing of the Tartini variations, with which this group 


now be found on violin programs 


ended, was sensational, 

He played a delightful melody in D minor b, 
in A major by Schumann and a rondo by Mozart, and closed his 
program with his own “Caprice Vienne's” and three Paganini ca 
Among the five or six encore nu.~hers he included his own 


Gluck, a romance 


prices 
“Caprice Chinoise” and the Dvorik “Humoresque,” which he in 
troduced to the violinists as well as to the audiences of the world 


New York Mail, November 19, 1915 


some years ago 


Fritz Kreisler at Carnegie Hall delighted all those of pure and 
classic taste with his powerful interpretations of Bach, Schumann 


and Mozart In certain aspects of his unquestioned genius, Mr 
Kreisler is the noblest violinist before the public today.—New York 
Morning Telegraph, November 19, 1913. 

That Leopold Schmidt, the leading critic of Berlin, was right 
when he declared that Fritz Kreisler can now be compared “onl 


with the greatest of the players,” and that there are “a number o 
points in which he excels all the others,” 
strated in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, when the great Aus 
trian violinist enchanted an enormous audience, which expressed its 
delight by extravagant plaudits and incessant demands for encore 
end extras. The points in which Mr. Kreisler excels all 
luscious beauty of tone, warmth of expression, a rhythmic incisive 
ness that gives a rare eloquence to his phrasing, and a protean gift 
of playing Italian music like an Italian, French or German music 
and Viennese music like Schubert 


was once more demon 


others are 


like a Frenchman or a German 
or Johann Strauss. To play in two-part harmony is for him as 
easy as playing in simple tones—but why speak of double stopping 
and that sort of thing? On listening to Kreisler one thinks no more 
of matters technical than one does on listening to Paderewski. Fritz 
Kreisler is the Paderewski of the violin 

When a popular artist plays in public nearly every day during 
the season there is danger of his becoming negligent, superficial, 
mechanical. Of a defect there was not a trace yesterday in 
Mr. Kreisler’s playing. His interest in the Bach suite in E major, 
which opened the proceedings, was as fresh as if he were reading 
it at sight. It includes (besides a prelude) a gavotte, a minuet and 
a gigue, which old fashioned dances were played in a way that al 
most visualized the couples who used to dance them 
stuffed with learning” that 


such 


the “big-wig not a few 
He was above al things human, and he 
dances of his day Whether be would have loved those of our 


not 


tach was not 
still 
the 
day 

There 
Bachs known to 
the great Johann Sebastian 


think he was loved 


1s s©® certain 


hetween the two dozen or more 
The suite just referred to was by 
oldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, 
represented by a “Grave,” a strong, broad melody which the 
audience was anxious to hear but Mr. Kreisler fished out of 
his west pocket a sordino, with which he veiled the tones of his vio 
lin, and then played Couperin’s “Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane” 
with muted delicacy, grace and tenderness. The allegro by Pugnani 
following this made a fine contrast; it was a splendid piece of vir 


tuosity, like the most brilliant section of a modern concerto, though 


is a family resemblance 
history 


His 


musical 


was 
twice 


Pugnani died in 1798 

The audience was greatly pleased also with a familiar set of varia 
tions by Tartini, and Mr to repeat Cartier’s “La 
Charse,” in which occurs a striking prophecy of the hunting strains 
in the “Preischiitz.” though it ‘s not likely that Weber knew this 
piece 

Mr. Kreisler has a habit of reopening mines that were supposed 
to be worked out, and lo! he finds in them nuggets. Most of them 
seem small, but there is real gold and silver in them, and they are 
none the less precious for not being welded into the chains called 


Kreisler had 


suites or sonatas. A sonata, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
is merely a group of three or four short pieces, between which there 
is NO More organic relation than there is between any three or four 
of the pieces played yesterday; yet there are amazing folk who think 
a so-called sonata is necessary to lend dignity to a program! It 
is to laugh, as the Germans say. 

After playing a suave melody in D minor by Gluck, a romance 
in A major by Schumann, and a giddy rondo by Mozart, Mr. Kreis- 
ler came to the last group, beginning with his own ravishing “Caprice 
Viennois,” which is as genuinely “wienerisch” and “fesch” as the 
“Blue Danube” Of course, he had to repeat it; and 
everybody wondered, “Why does not Kreisler compose more? Has 


waltz itself 
he not a truly Schubertean gift of melody and entrancing modu 
lation?” 

This creative gift is another one of the points which make Kreis 
of It enables him to re-create 
supposed to 
but if he himself put as much fine art 


ler excel al other linists the day 
Paganini. That 


have been a 


vi 


mysterious Italian is now generally 


mere virtuoso 


and feeling into his caprices in R flat major, D minor and A minor 


as Kreisler did yesterday, he was a genuine artist Perhaps he has 
been slandered as Liszt was for a long time, because most pianists 
saw in his pieces only the dazzling technical difficulties and failed 


to penetrate to the depths 
The 


clamoring for more 


recital lasted nearly two hours, but the audience lingered, 


Among the encores and extras of the afternoon 


were one of Schubert's exquisite “Musical Moments,” idiomatically 


adapted to the violin, an andante by Padre Martini, Chaminade’s 
“Chanson Espagnol,’ Kreisler's own charming “Caprice Chinois,” 
and, of course, the exquisite “Humoreske” of Dwordk, discovered. 


Kreisler, 
with a tenderness and a depth of feeling no 


arranged and made world famed by and played by him 


one else has at his 
command 


Mr. 


ton Symphony Orchestra on 


will be with the Bos 
when he will play 
New York Post, 


Kreisler’s next appearances in this city 
December 4 


Mozart 


and 


concertos by Tschaikowsky, and Viotti 


November 19, ro1g 
————= 
It was with a recital in Carnegie Hall that that noted violiniat, 
Fritz Kreisler, made his first appearance of the season before a 
New York audience yesterday afternoon, The audience, by the way, 





was a very large one and always ready with its applause. The pro 


in E 


gram began with Bach's suite major Then came a group of 
the little seventeenth and cighteenth century pieces of which Mr 
Kreisler has made a specialty for some years. The third group con 
sisted of a melody in 1) minor by Gluck, a romance in A maior by 
Schumann and a rondo in G major by Moeart For the fourth 
and last group Mr. Kreisler chose his own “( aprice Viennois” and 
three caprices by Paganini 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the playing of Mr. Kreisler. Tt has 


familiar here; its excellence is conceded Yesterday the 


long been 


violinist was in good form and gave in general an ex 


ceedingly brilliant performance 


particularly 


One might object that the program 





as a whole lacked weight, and one might be inclined to deplore 
that a violinist of Mr. Kreisler’s attainments should waste ‘time 
over such slight matters as Cartier’s “La Chasse,” and yet precisely 
that piece—a tour de force of execution, by the way—the audience 
applauded with unbridled rapture, so that the violinist had no choice 
but to repeat it. After all, musicians are wont to perform for the 
pleasure of their audiences The accompanist of the occasion was 
Carl Lamson.—New York Globe, November 19, 1913 

\ny violinist appearing in America this season will have a difficult 
task if he wishes to invite comparison with Fritz Kreisier, who gave 
a recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall 

Though the famous Viennese musician often has been proclaimed 
as the greatest master of his instrument now living, that conten 
tion was not accepted by all connoisseurs But the results he 
wchieved yesterday went far to bear out the opinion of his most 
enthusiastic admirers At any rate, the writer of this cannot recall 
any playing of the violin that, in his opinion, approached so close 
to pertection, considered from every point of view 

If one excepts the semi-private affair in the Waldorf Astoria last 
season, yesterday recital was the first Kreisler had given here in 
several yeare 

In the meantime he as grown to 4 surprising degree, obtaining 
m even greater freedom and security in his already formidable 
technic, and, what is still more welcome, acqui ing 4 repose, artistic 
lignity and breadth of style which he ked in former years 





To describe in detail Kreisler’s performances of the various nom 


bers on his program—performances characterized by a technical 


and 
the blood tingling; by a beauty of tone and eloquence 
of phrasing that spoke straight to the heart; by an exquisite delicacy 


precision aimogt appalling; by a rhythmical vigor INCiISiVeness 


that set 


and grace of utterance which no one could resist—would mean 
linking together a string of superlatives, except possibly in the 
case of Gluck’s melody in D minor from “Orfeo,” which he took 
perhaps, at a tempo somewhat too fast Under the circumstances it 


may be enough to express the utmost gratefulness for an afternoon 
so crowded with revelations of beauty 

Much as Kreisler captivated the ear, however, in such numbers 
as the gavotte and gigue from Bach's suite in E major, which 


opened the program; with Pugnani’s familiar prelude and allegro, 
with Cartier’s terrifically difficult “La had 
repeat; with «a of Schubert's Musicale,” 
which he gave as an encore, and with many other striking contribu 
in the nobly beautiful 
by Friedmann Bach, and in the sarabande in B minor by 
The broad of that 


tional eloquence, yet full of masculine power and strength 


Chasse,” which he to 


transcription “Moment 


tions, he made a more profound impression 


“Grave,” 


Corelli cantilena music, throbbing with emo 


revealed 





a new Kreisler—a Kreisler in the fullness of artistic maturity. a 
master among masters.-New York Press, November 19, 1913 
There was something different in the recital of violin music at 


Carnegie Hall in the afternoon given by Fritz Kreisler, whose great 


gitts and popularity make it possible for him to be one of the 
greatest artistic missioners of the age No violinig can bring 
together such audiences as his, none create greater enthusiasm or 


give greater pleasure 
whet seems to be a 


Of late he stems inclined to put his powers 
tick le 
fascinating presentation of small things 


to small use—to the senses by the most 


But 
this is not a petty 


So yesterday in one 
view, and a particularly significant one just now 
use of his powers. The social world has gone mad over the dance 
Mr 


some years 


Kreisler seems unconsciously to have anticipated this tendency 
he began to arrange old dance 
The charm of their music as he plays them 
is irresistible, and if he could restore a love fof the old movements 
which they to offeet the vulgarity, 
wovld he entitled to be hailed as a moral reformer as well as 


ago, when pieces for 


concert performance 


used to inspire, prevalent he 


one 
virtuos. 


of the greatest of living musical No greater proof of thet 


fact was needed than the enthusiasm of a stupendous audience at 
his recital yesterday -New York Tribune, November 19, 1915 
(Advertisement. ) 
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Florizel von Reuter Encomiums. 











individual gifts of Florizel von Reuter can 
e full only by connoisseurs of 

no concession to popular taste in 

his artistic aims, and his very 

aying has nothing in common with 

re is a display of virtuosity 
levoted by him to the perfec 
e musi lays. His strong, rich tone 
fine rility of his interpretative 
almost ideal way to the rendering of 
s. In modern music Von Reuter is 
ting, and indeed his artistic sympathies 


me rarely meets with in the ma 


ts from the London press, on his 
on, affirm in no uncertain de- 


n he created in his recital and 


again by Florizel von 
la esterday Those who re 
he displayed as a boy will find him 
\ great teature { his play 

from his instrument 


rile, 1 is his 


t realize the many 
ve is an interpretative 

r wit 1 Tar sonata, which he 
e Vitali haconne, 
his work in 
G Mr n Reuter played it 
it th a fine sense of the 


chr il finisl He was especially 


hanson triste by the 
fanciful little piece, 
) 5 i mention his very 


the fine cantabile 


Ouee i Orchest under Sir 
inte pretative sense 


tage the neertos of Brahms and 


r f true artistic spirit, 


perceive Scotsman 


ts, but Florizel von 

e rule He gave a con 
task in playing 

i He played the Dvoral 
n the Symphonie 

h f rhythmical feeling 


i the rhapsedical clement» 


fre " Florizel von 

n T ty hen he played 

M n Reuter’s playing now re 
together t a fluent techn 

m the v nist’s chief 

t ‘it ‘ ne gave f Lalo’s 
being one of the 

t Mr. von Reuter 


heard again 





FLORIZEL VON REUTER. 





with pleasure. The concert was under the direction of H. B. 


Phillips. —Financier and Bullionist. 





His technic was remarkable. The Brahms concerto was little 
short of astonishing in so young an artist and the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” of Lalo are sufficient tests of artistic maturity. In the 
execution of these works Von Reuter proved himself to have become 
an artist of supreme excellent. The intellectual grip shown in his 


reading of the exacting Brahms concerto was little short of astonish 


ing in so young a man. He plays with a warm breadth of tone and 
an exceeding purity of style. He is not of the “popular” type of 
violinists, but he will rejoice the hearts of all those of his hearers 


who can recall the great days of Joachim. No musician can now 
afford to neglect the name of Florizel von Reuter, for the star of 
this young Austrian is undoubtedly in the ascendant Staffordshire 
Sentine 


Herr von Reuter’s repertoire is prodigious, but he has favorites 
among the composers, Brahms and Bach, for instance. If he had 


not been a violinist of supreme excellence he would certainly have 
been a great pianist. Actually he plays the piano for recreation 


and his powers of execution and memorization are amazing. Eng 
land, it should be said, has a half share in this brilliant young 
artist, for his mother is English. Unlike the majority of the island 
race, however, he is a master of many languages, speaking fluently 


nd well French, Germar Spanish, Italian, English and Swedish 
His gifts as a composer showed themselves very early in life; his 


first scores were written somewhere about the age of eight, and 


when eleven he successfully conducted one of his own symphonies 
before a critical Viennese audience But all those precocious efforts 
sre now disowned, and all the artist’s efforts are absorbed in his 
work on the violin Still, some day or other his compositions will 


be heard of, and they already include two grand operas. 


Nowhere in the world is Herr von Reuter more highly appre 
ciated than in southeastern Europe, and among many royal patrons 
whe may also be classed as friends he numbers King Ferdinand ot 
Bulgaria, to whom it has been his custom to pay a yearly visit in 
Sofia.—Daily Standard. (Advertisement.) 


Gay Donaldson’s Concert Appearances. 


Gay Donaldson, director of music and baritone soloist 
at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 





GAY DONALDSON, 


where John D. Rockefeller is an attendant, and who is 
well known in the Middle West, has been heard in many 
concerts and recitals recently. Two important appearances 
were in Pittsburgh, Pa., as soloist at the Twentieth Cen 
tury Club, one of the smoky city’s most exclusive clubs, 
December 2, where he was assisted by Harvey Gaul; the 
other at the Rittenhouse, where he sang a number of “old 
home” melodies 

December 9, Mr. Donaldson appeared as soloist with the 
Canton (Ohio) Ladies’ Chorus. He sang then “Quand la 
flammes de l'amour” (“La Jolie Fille de Perth”), by Bizet, 
and a group of songs consisting of “Ah, Love, But a Day,” 
by Daniel Protheroe; “Uncle Rome” (The Old Boatman), 
by Sidney Homer; “The Groves of Shiraz,” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, and “The Three Comrades,” by Hans 
Hermann. 

The Canton Repository referred to his singing as 
follows 

Gay Donaldson sang for his opening number “Quand les flammes 


1, 1 


le l'amour,” by Bizet. His voice is rich and has a peculiar carry 
ng quality His interpretations are full of imagination and spon 
taneous 

\ group of four songs was given by Gay Donaldson These num 
bers were all in English and were as much enjoyed as his heavier 
number. After a prolonged applause he responded to an encore. 

Mr. Donaldson was so well received at this concert that 
he will sing there again in the near future. The Ladies’ 
Chorus of Canton is one of the best known in the Middle 
West, having won the $500 prize at the Eisteddfod in 
Pittsburgh last summer. 

Mr. Donaldson is busy preparing two special musical ser- 
vices to be given at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in 
Cleveland, Sunday evenings, December 21 and 28. Decem- 
ber 28 the cantata, “The Saviour’s Birth,” by Florence 
Chipman, will be given. (Advertisement.) 





Another Success for George Hamlin. 





George Hamlin, the American tenor, made his initial ap- 
pearance as Pinkerton in “Madame Butterfly,” December 
11, and scored another emphatic success. After the per- 
formance, the announcement was made that he would be 
heard in the opera’s English version, the other leading 
characters being Maggie Teyte and Clarence Whitehill. 
The date has not yet been given out. Press notices follow: 

Sharing in her success was George Hamlin’s Pinkerton. The 
American tenor finds a peculiarly grateful role in the Puccini opera, 
whose great demand is for the warm lyric qualities which his voice 


has in abundance. Its unfailing warmth and color made the suc- 
cess of the important duet his quite as much as Mme. Osborn- 
Hannah’s.—Chicago Tribune 





Hamlin not only sang the role with great beauty, but gave it 











RIGHT TO LEFT, MRS. GEORGE HAMLIN, OLIVE FREM.- 
STAD, SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY, AND GEORGE HAMLIN, OF THE CHICAGO 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY, WHOSE BRILLIANT SUC- 
CESSES THIS SEASON HAVE PLACED HIM IN THE 
FRONT RANK OF OPERATIC TENORS. 


the appearance of youth, which other artists have not always been 
ible to simulate.—Chicago Journal 


George Hamlin as Pinkerton sang with exquisite purity of tone 
Chicago News. (Advertisement.) 





Zukowsky’s Milwaukee Success. 


\lexander Zukowsky made a tour of Wisconsin as solo 
ist in nine concerts with orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Ulrich, everywhere winning success. On Friday, No 
vember 28, Mr. Zukowsky appeared in the Douglas Park 
\uditorium in a joint recital with Myrtle Elvyn. The fol 
lowing tributes to his playing from the Milwaukee Free 
Press and Sentinel attest his success: 


\lexander Zukowsky, one of the prominent violinists of the Chi 
cago Symphony Orchestra, who appeared as a soloist at the Catholic 
Choral Club concert given at Plankington Hall Auditorium, Tues- 
day evening, displayed such virtuosity in technical equipment, rich 
interpretation resource, poise and judgment in his playing of a 
Mendelssohn concerto and the Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou,” 
1s to leave no doubt as to his genuine artistry; the audience gave 
each number he played an ovation, and the applause following the 
last election, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreude,”” was insistent; the violinist, 
therefore, offered an extra number, a Polish mazurka, by Wieniaw 
ski, which was played with an appropriate Slavic dash and zest. 

Mr. Zukowsky, indeed, demonstrated that he is a violinist of 
rank; moreover, he revealed a dazzling technical fluency that would 
have shamed the somewhat indifferent displays of famed violinists 
veard in like efforts of last season’s concerts here. Cerfainly no 
such playing of harmonics as occurred in the Wieniawski piece has 
been witnessed here for many winters. Kubelik could be proud of 
such superb execution, for the harmonics possessed not only crystal 
line purity and a beautiful flute quality, but were played with fault- 
less art and unfaltering facility. 

The suave melodic beauties of the Mendelssohn concerto, op. 64, 
were accented and drawn out with musicianly taste. The andante 
movement was particularly wel delivered; a fine legato and a glow- 
ing tone that is of suffusing brilliancy in the higher ranges are 
attributes in Mr. Zukowsky’s playing, displayed in the concerto to 
high artistic aim.—-Milwaukee Free Press, 





When the Catholic Choral Club's final chord had died away at 
Jankinton Hall of the Auditorium, the hundreds assembled therein 
had heard no commonplace concert, but had enjoyed a musicale in 
which the club’s own excellent work only served to enhance the 
virtuosity of Alexander Zukowsky, a first violin of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, who gave one of the most splendid exhibitions 
of rich singing tone, scintillating technic and intellectual musician- 
ship accorded Milwaukee music lovers in several seasons. Without 
having scanned the program, the uninitiated might easily have sup- 
posed that Zukowsky was the occasion of the concert, for his genius 
and artistry were the dominant features of the occasion. 

Mendelssohn’s violin concerto (op. 64) was the Chicagoan’s first 
number and in its playing he disclosed profundity and breadth, 
as well as originality, for he took the allegro movement with con- 
siderable more speed than the routine interpretations, to the in- 
creased pleasure of his hearers. It was in Wieniawski’s oft 
macerated “Souvenir de Moscou” that Zukowsky amazed his most 
critical hearers with brilliant scale, arpeggio and double stop work, 
but especially with harmonics of remarkable purity, power and 
sweetness, his mastery of this phase of violin playing cliciting not 
only spirited applause from the audience generally, but causing 
numerous experienced musicians to speak of him in the same breath 
with Kubelik. Pure violin tone of rare beauty marked his play- 
ing of Kreisler’s “Liebesfreude,” while as an encore a Wieniawski 
mazurka further revealed his capabilities —Milwankee Sentinel. 
(Advertisement.) 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
PLAYS UNUSUALLY WELL. 


Conductor Stransky’s Responsibilities and How He Is Ful- 
filling Them. 


If Josef Stransky had done nothing else than to reorgan- 
ize and improve the orchestra of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York he would be worthy of the gratitude 
and esteem of the musical community at large. But he 
is more than an organizer and a man of tact who can gain 
the confidence of those who have the money to back the 
enterprise. In addition to these valuable talents he is a 
capable musician and a fine program maker, as well as a 
conductor with an admirable catholicity of taste, which 
does not exalt one particular school at the expense oi 
another. He is, moreover, a comparatively young man 
with an ambition to learn and progress; and as he is a 
serious student who is devoid of that exaggerated self 
esteem which prevents so many successful men from ex 
panding, it is altogether likely that he will yet confer an 
honor on the venerable society of which he is at present 
the musical head. 

His reading of the Beethoven symphony in E flat in 
Carnegie Hall last Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, 
December 18 and 19, was characterized by a fiery exuber 
ance of spirit and vivacity which prevented any feeling of 
monotony or undue length ¢o affect his audience. It was 
not the broad, grand, classical manner of some of the Ger 
man interpreters of Beethoven, but resembled more the 
nervously alert and impetuous performance of Lamou- 
reux, for instance, or other conductors « ‘“Jeltic rather than 
feutonic temperament. 





Both the orchestra and himself were warmly applauded 
by large audiences which evidently found conductor Stran- 
sky's interpretation very much to their liking, 

In Liszt's “Tasso” the of the 
and the conductor were apparently in accord. 
and difficult symphonic poem was executed with the utmost 
brilliancy and with telling effect. All the many solo phases 
for individual instruments were played with a beauty ot 
tone and an intelligence of phrasing that demonstrated the 
class of musicians of which the New York Phliharmonic 
Orchestra is composed. 

Rimsky-Korsakow’s bright, cheerful and melodious “Ca- 
priccio Espagnol” was well contrasted with the serious and 
pompous “Tasso” of Liszt, and received appropriate treat 
ment at the hands of the conductor. Both compositions 
served to show that New York now possesses an orchestra 
equal to the best of any city, European or American. And 
while Josef Stransky is duly credited with having brought 
about this reformation, he must know that a greater re 
sponsibility now rests on his shoulders, It is not now 
possible to lay any blame on the orchestra in case a per 
formance is not up to the present standard. The com- 
plete program was as follows: 


temperaments composer 


The long 


Prelude, choral and fugue.......... 
(Arranged by 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat.. 
Symphonic poem, Tasso.... 
Caprice Espagnol, op. 34 

Johann Joseph Albert, whose arrangement of Bach's 
organ music is found on this program, was born in 1832 
He did most of his work as a composer in Germany, where 
his two symphonies, four operas, and symphonic poem, 
“Columbus,” were written. “Columbus” was played in 
England in 1865. 

Abert and Josef Stransky are both natives of Bohemia 


Abert.) 
Beethoven 
. +.» Liszt 


Rimsky-Korsakow 





Beatrice la Palme Admired in London. 

To London critics the name of Beatrice la Palme, the 
young Canadian soprano, is wll known as a result of her 
recent and unusually success) \ appearances there in both 
concert and opera. Following, tre three criticisms culled 
from the London Press: 


At the Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon Beatrice la Palme fol 
lowed up the many triumphs which she won during the recent 
Beecham opera season by proving that, unlike many singers who 


have made their name upon the stage, she is perfectly at home on 
the concert platform. The task which she set herself to was not a 
little trying, for, by including in her selection some of the greatest 
lieder of Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss, Wagner and Brahms, she 
courted comparison with the most artists of the 
day. By doing so, however, she by no means overestimated her 
own powers and, indeed, she came out of the ordeal with flying 
colors. Bright, clear voices such as hers, however, do not 
lend themselves readily to nice shades of color, and she amply 
made up for the lack of this by the real understanding, the appre 
ciation of the meaning both of the words and of the music, and 
the strong sense of rhythm which she displayed. Particularly ad- 
mirable were her interpretations of Strauss’ “Zucignung” and 
“Standchen,”” Wagner's “Traume” and Brahms’ “Wie bist du meine 
Kéningen™ and “Meine Liebe ist grin.” of which, indeed, one 
could hardly wish for better performances. For the most part, 4 
we have said, she relied upon old friends, such a5 those we have 
named, Mimi's air from “Boheme,” Fauré’s “Clair de Lune,” Du- 
parc’s “Phydile” and Debussy’s “Maadoline.” Such unfamiliar 
songs as she included in ber program, however, proved of consid- 
erable interest, especially Baron Frederick D’Erlanger’s dramatic 


famous concert 














“L’Abesse” and graceful “Chanson légére,” both of which she 
sang particularly well.—London Daily Telegraph. 

Evidently Beatrice la Palme intends to add, on the concert 
platform, to the laurels she has already won on the opera 
stage, and, to judge by her singing at her recital at the Acolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, she is likely to increase them very materially 
She very soon showed, indeed, that the lieder of Strauss, Wagner 
and Brahms have no more secrets from her than have the operas of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and her clear, bright voice and her admira 


ble appreciation of the feeling of the music made her performances 
of Strauss’ “Standchen,” Wagner's “Triume” and Brahms’ “Wie 
bist du meine Kéningen,” and “Meine Liebe ist griin” altogethe 
delightful She met with great success, too, in Elgar's fine song, 
“The Torch,” im Baron Frederick D'Erlanger’s “L'Abesse” and 
“Chanson légére,”” both of which the audience would obviously have 
liked to hear again, and in Graham Peel's “Early Morning,” which 


she was obliged to repeat, while an excellent program also included 








Mimi's air from “Boheme” and some of the best known songs of 
Fauré, Dupare and Debussy Is Rumschiysky accompanied 
throughout with consummate taste, and also displayed his skil] as 
a soloist in Godowsky’s over elaborate arrangements of three 
pieces by Rameau, and Liszt's “Mephisto Vals Lomlen Globe 

Beatrice la Palme’s fresh, bright soprano voice was heard in a 
series of German, English and French songs at Aeolian Hall yes 
terday The operatic achievements of this charming Canadian 
singer in London last year are well remembered; in lyrical musik 
she seems less experienced Thus in her German songs she di 
not hesitate to take breath sharply between an adjective and its 
noun 

Some beautiful songs by Fauré, Du c and Debussy came at 
end of the progra Miss la Palme's French proved unexceptior 
able It 18 a pity that audiences by previous applause shoul 
aimost always spoil the effect f the solitary sustained note whic! 

< les Dehussy's *“Mandoline u s juaintly lecor ative 
fa ' London Daily Mai (Adve eme 

. “ 4 ” 
Dudley Buck Studio “Hour of Music. 
Caroline Crenshaw (soprano) and Robert Gottschalk 


(tenor) were the two Dudley Buck pup:'s who furnished 
the “An Hour of Music 
dios of the well known New York teacher, Tuesday after 


an audience was present a 


program in the Aeolian Hail stu 


noon, December 16. So large 


this second musicale of the season that the otherwise com 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 


VIOLINIST 


GODOWSKY 


PIANIST 


GERARDY 


VIOLONCELLIST 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 
This Trio in wonderful programs is booked to appear in 
many cities together. 


For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piane Used 

















modious studios seemed almost too small. If the popu 
larity of these “Hour” musicales continues to increase, 
larger quarters will soon be necessary for the accommo 
dation of guests 

Again clean cut enunciation was a conspicuous feature « 
these pupils’ renditions. Miss Crenshaw, who has studied 
with Mr. Buck, continues to sh 
improvement. She will be heard in recital thi 
season. Mr. Gottschalk, who has been a Buck pupil for 


only three months, disclosed a good voice and sang in a 


for some time yw marked 


frequently 


musicianly manner 

Elsie T 
f these programs 
thoroughly reliable throughout 


an important teature 


skillful and 


Cohen as accompanist is 


Her work is sympathetic, 


The program is given below 





Orpheus and His Lute Fr Coates 
Under the Greenwood Tree Eric Coates 
Who Is Sylvia? Eric Coate 
It Was a Lover and His Lass Eric Coate 
Mr. Gottschalk 
The Spirit Flower : Car }-Tiptor 
Ecstasy eveese . Rumme 
Have You Seen but a White Lillie Grow Old Eng 
Mattinata I eoncava 
Miss Crenshaw 
ll Neige : tember z 
Le Réve de des Grieux (Manon) Massenct 
Mr. Gottschalk 


Bachelet 
Luckstone 


Chére Nuit 
Le Printemps me grisé... % 
Miss Crenshaw. 





Donna vorrei morir Tosti 

I Mind the Day... Willeby 

Irish Love Song Lang 
Mr. Gottschalk 

Come Down, Laughing Streamlet Spross 

Call of Radha Ware 

The Fairy Pipers Brewer 
Miss Crenshaw 

The Sea MacDowell 

As the Tossing Sea Nevin 


Mr. Buck 


VICTORIA’S PROGRESSIVE 
LADIES’ MUSICAL CLUB. 


Organization— 





Schumann Program Presented by This 
Choral Society Concert. 

Victoria, B. C 

Musical affairs in Victoria are progressing very favor- 
by held during the present 


, December 15, 1913 


ably, as evidenced concerts 
month 

nee 

On December 6 the Ladies’ Musical Club gave a Schu 

mann program, an interesting essay on the composer being 

read by Mrs. H. C 


Hannington. A quartet, composed of 


Mrs. Hermann Robertson, pianist; Mr. Trethewey, vio 
linist; Dr. Richard Nash, violinist, and Maude Scruby 
cellist, gave effective assistance Mrs. Hermann Robert 
son, supported at the second piano by Miss Hemming 
contributed a very artistic interpretation of Schumann's 


piano ¢ Macdonald 


54. Miss Scruby and Mrs 
Fahey also gave noteworthy solo selections 
nee 


ral Society gave an enjoyable concert 


mcerto, op 


The Victoria Ch 


m the evening of December 11, under the direction of 
J. Douglas Macey. Musical Victoria was well represented 
in the chorus, as follows: Sopranos—Miss W. Anthony 
Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Burbidge, Mrs. G. Jennings Burnett 
Mrs. Catton, Mrs. Chadwick, Mrs. Conder, Miss Engle 
dow, Miss Frampton, Miss Freeman, Miss M. Hamilton, 
Miss Hicks, Miss Harkness, Miss Hastie, Miss E. Healy 
Jones, Miss Ledingham, Miss Lloyd, Mrs. B. K. McMullen, 


Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. D. C. Reid, Mrs. Restall, Miss Scow- 
croft, Miss Whitton, Mrs. M. L. Wixey and Miss Wookey 
Altos—Mrs. G. S. Carr, Miss Choate, Mrs. I. B. Dixon, 
Mrs. Dutton, Mrs. Fowler, Miss M. Frampton, Miss Glad 
stone, Mrs. A. M. Greig, Miss Harris, Mrs. Gideon Hicks 
Mrs. J. P. Hicks, Miss D. Hinder, Mrs. W. Hudson, Miss 
King, Mrs. E, Fullard Leo, Mrs. B. C. Mess, Miss M. A 
Perkins, Miss Saunders, Mrs. Tickner, Mrs. Ware and 
Mrs. W. H. White. Tenors—J. J. Bradford, James Gard 
ner, T. L. Hughes, E. G. Henschall, S. Holloway, J. F 
Mason, E. Parsons, W. Patterson, E. E. Rix, C. T. Saun 
ders, L. V. Tickner, M. Wilson and S. Y. Wootton. Basses 

R. Anthony, T. W. Ballinger, W. E. Carr, H. S. Chater 


me, R. Hardy, Gideon 


W 


adst 


M 


S. Clarke, Il. B 
Hicks, W k 


Dixon, W. Gl 


Hy rnsby, H. Hinde Hughes Hudson, 


J. J. Matheson, John Morrison, F, Parfitt, Dr. Eric Per 
kins, H. D. Pineo, T. R. Pomfret, R. C. Smart, L. Svarz, 
J. Watt and W. H. White Mendelssohn, Gounod, Sulli- 
van, Saint-Saéns, Fanuing and Sir ( H. Parry were 


among composers interpreted Che capable accompanists 


were Irene Long, H. G. Pocock and G. Jennings Burnett, 
while Miss Hart, Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Edward Parsons, Mrs 
Tickner, Messrs. Mason, Morrison Hicks took 


Special mention mmst be made of 
and 


and vocal 
parts with the chorus 
exquisite solo numbers given by Eva Hart, soprano, 
James Trethewey, violinist, both of whom have been heard 
in London, England. Among supporters of the society is 
Sir Richard McBride, Premier of British Columbia. Off 
cers for the present season are as follows: President, Dr 
Eric Edward Parsons; conductor, 
J. Douglas Macey; secretary, R. Anthony; treasurer, I. B 


Dixon; librarian, W. H. White; accompanist, Irene Long, 


Perkins; vice-president 


L.A.M.A. Committee—Miss Saunders, Mrs. Greig, Miss 
Perkins, G. Hicks, W. R. Hornsby, W. H. White 
May Hamu.ron 


Tonkunstler Society Concert. 


\ pleasing program was given by the Tonkiinstler So- 


iety on Tuesday evening, December 16, at Assembly Hall, 
109 East Twenty-second street, New York, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience of members of the society and its 


friends. The program consisted of a sonata for cello and 
piano by Edwin Grasse, excellently played by Willem 
Durieux and the composer. It is a pleasing composition 
and shows Mr. Grasse's ability in writing for stringed 
instruments. This same ability was further exhibited in 


three solos for violin, played by the composer, accompanied 


by George Falkenstein. Other numbers on the program 
were a group of songs, sung by Reba Corbett Emory 
und a septet for piano, trumpet and strings by Saint 
Saéns. 


The club is to be congratulated upon the seiection of so 
excellent and so rarely heard a composition by the greatest 
of living French masters. The whole evening was a great 
success. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC 

Oniy such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Muvu- 
SICAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicar 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





sh merely 


The Boston Music Company, Boston. 


w Ernecvert NEvIN By Vance Thompson. 
lume is a collection of letters written by the 
f his brief career, augmented 


of the most delight 


periods 


by his wife. It is one 


at the n pathetic books we have ever 

page has the human touch of Nevin him 

Perhaps in the whole library of musical bi 

t to be found the life of a more lovable 

e man than Ethelbert Nevin. Vance Thompson 

wise therefore, in letting the composer furnish 
‘ age f the book in his collected letters. 

regretted that the compiler gave his at 

lusively to the romance and poetry of 

and rgot, or omitted, to make his book of 

ilue as a work of reference by adding an 

nee, on page 134 we find a letter of 

facsimile If we close the book and 

we know of no means of finding the let 

except by turning the pages till we come to it 


Vhitman is quoted on page 135, as is likewise Philip 


| \ ave not yet found a translation of the Strauss 
index giving the names of Whitman, Hale 

venson and other authors. And how are matter 

and unimaginative men like ourselves to divine 


P upter called “Melody” is filled with a trip to 


England and not with melody and music at all 


napters 18 pretty but not prac 


ndicating ¢ 


original; for students of ancent history 


member that Herodotus has named the nine books 
History after the nine muses—from Euterpe to 
mission of dates is likewise a mistake 

















HAROLD HENRY, Pianist 


A Few Press Clippings of His Recent New York Recital:- 
NEV ORK EVENING POST 





H Henry gav teresting performance of the 
esp \ f the poetic second movement On 
M we star his individuality 
NEW YORK SUN 
i 1 Het le nstrated that he possesses a gen 
7 variety of color, a tone always 
knowledge of pedal effects. 
Ew YORK 
1 Hes st, well known and popula 





> his New York debut with a 





\ 1 disclosed himself as an artist 
e | se His tone was warm and he 
with much delicacy 
W YORK PRESS 


eemed refreshingly sane, clean 
adaptation of Bach's prelude 
nd arrangements by Godowski 
a concert allegro by 






Rameau anc 


rIMES 

HH ] showed yesterday in his playing musical 
f ne, fir ' luality, taste and intelligence. He 
Bact D a r prelude and fugue as Busoni 
re n by Rameau and an allegro 

as G waki wishes them 

\W RI AMERICAN 

H H ay ambitious pianist, gave @ 
H yesterday afternoon He began 
: « numbers, the playing of 


of considerable achieve 


NEW YORK WORLD 
is t n that musical New York hears a young 
pianist prof t r possessing * marked talent as 
H i V Westerner, who made his debut here 
afte n in Aeolian Hall. The recognition ex 
' is said to be a repetition of what 


ms at his every concert 


Address: 426 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il. 























We have not yet been able to discover what year chapter 
twelve refers to so often. 

“Very few of his compositions date from this year,” says 
Vance Thompson. What year? The previous sentence 
refers to his return from Algiers, and the sentence before 
that tells what he did in the last month of his life. The 
author quotes from the Musica Courrer and from the 
New York Mail and Express, but omits dates and calls 
his quotations “contemporary criticisms.” Now some of 
us musicians have fixed pitch and can tell what key the 
pianist is playing in without looking at the music. But 
we very much doubt if any of us possess sufficient chrono- 
logical instinct to be certain of the year referred to by 
Vance Thompson. 

As a work of reference, therefore, this book has cer- 
tain grave defects, which, however, can be easily remedied. 
3ut as a prose poem to captivate the reader and draw tears 
we have seldom met with a more fascinating volume. We 
are glad of the opportunity of expressing our deep affec- 
tion for the memory of Ethelbert Nevin and we heartily 
recommend this Life to all our readers, young and old. 
No one can put down this volume without being the better 
for having come in contact with the spirit of that peren- 
nially young, innocent, and lovable child of genius, Ethel- 
bert Nevin. 


Pi-qua-lity Publishing Company, Piqua, Ohio. 
“Cuurcn Music.” By H. W. B, Barnes. 

There are ten numbers in this series: “Te Deum” in 
E flat, “Sun of My Soul,” “ I Heard the Voice,” “The 
Lord My Shepherd Is,” “Jubilate Deo” in D, “Come Unto 
Me,” “Jubilate” in G, “Jesus, Pure and Holy,” “Te Deum” 
in B flat, and “Rock of Ages.” 

There is considerable variety of style and treatment in 
these anthems, but they are all well written for the voices 
and are singable and musical. “The Lord My Shepherd Is,” 
for instance, contains solos for contralto, soprano and 
baritone, in addition to the usual four part choral writing. 
“Sun of My Soul” begins with a solid, well written chorus, 
which in turn gives place to a melodius and effective solo 
for tenor, followed by a powerful chorus which dies away 
to silence at the end. 

These anthems deserve the attention of all those who are 
interested in church music. They are engraved and printed 
in an attractive manner and will be welcome in any choir. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


’ 


“Ourttines or Music History.” By Clarence G. Hamilton. 

This work is truly named outlines of history, for we 
have seldom or never met with a history so denuded of all 
superficial verbiage and so consistently true to its title. 
Bedaecker at his best is diffuse and rambling beside this 
Beethoven himself does not 
get even eight pages of reading matter, and Chopin gets 
No one need come to this book for all the tittle- 
tattle of the musical novel which deals more with the 
social side of the composer’s life, the women he was in- 
terested in, the amount of beer he consumed, and how he 
parted his hair. We have often wished for just such a 
work as this to which we could turn in a hurry for a date 
or a fact without having to wade through a lot of gossip 
of secondary importance. 

We cannot better illustrate the manner of the book than 
by reproducing the life of Chopin as Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton has outlined it: 

“Frédéric Chopin—1810-1849. 

“Chopin was the son of a Polish mother and of a French 
father, who taught in the gymnasium at Warsaw. Frédéric 
was born near Warsaw and was educated at his father’s 
school, mingling there with the sons of aristocrats. In- 
structed in music, he developed rapidly, playing in public 
at nine a concerto by Gyrowetz and improvisations. 

“His first compositions were polonaises, mazurkas and 
waltzes, in national rhythms. In 1825 he published the 
rondo, op. 1, and the fantasy with orchestra, op. 2. 

“Bright, strong and sensitive as a youth, he immediately 
attracted attention by his poetic piano playing in various 
German towns, and on visiting Paris in 1831 he achieved 
instant success at a concert in Pleyel’s rooms. Becoming 
a favorite with musicians and Parisian society, he re- 
mained at Paris engaged as instructor to French and 
Polish aristocrats, playing in salons and at yearly concerts. 
In 1837 he came under George Sand’s influence, and, in 
failing health, went with her to Majorca in 1838. There 
consumption developed; and returning to Paris he lived 
in retirement till his death. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Pére la Chaise.” 

In this brief account of the life of Chopin everything 
essential has been included. And it is the essential facts 
of history and the dates which are hard to remember. 
Human nature is so constituted that anything which is of 
the nature of scandal and is a little improper, according 
to our ordinary standards, are easily remembered. These 
are not found in this excellent outline of music history. 


collection of irreducible facts. 


three, 





Hoopskirting the Globe. 
A jolly journey that of the two Frenchmen who are 


rolling a barrel around the world. At the end of the day. 
doubtless, they sing a few staves——-New York Press. 








CONCERTS IN LAFAYETTE. 


Mme. Gadski’s Song Recital—Boys’ Glee Club Wins Honors 
at Home and in Chicago. 
Lafayette, Ind., December 15, 1913. 

On the evening of December 2, at the Dryfus Theater, 
Johanna Gadski gave a delightful song recital. The au- 
dience which gathered expected a rare treat, and it was not 
disappointed. Enthusiastic applause exacted encore after 
encore which Mme. Gadski gave with a graciousness and 
charm. The first group was devoted to Schumann and 
Schubert. In her second group Mme. Gadski complimented 
American composers, presenting a diverse collection that 
included compositions by her accompanist, Edwin Schnei- 
der, Liebling and others. Mr. Schneider’s composition, 
“Your Eyes,” with its beautiful accompaniment and grace- 
ful melody, had to be repeated. The grand climax came 
in the last division, in which she sang “Hail Bright Abode,” 
from “Tannhauser,” and “Isolde’s Love-Death,” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” So great was the applause at the 
close of the program that Mme. Gadski was recalled again 
and again and finally favored the audience with Brunn- 
hilde’s “Battle Cry,” from “Walkire.” 

The first number of the Artist Concert Series of the 
season under the management of Lena M. Baer, of the 
Lafayette Conservatory of Music, will be given at the First 
Christian Church on January 12, by Gustaf Holmquist, 
Swedish basso, and Raymond A. Martin, pianist. 

nur 


A distinct triumph was the initial concert of the season 
given by the Boys’ Glee Club of Purdue University at 
Fowler Hall, December 2. It was undoubtedly the best 
concert ever given by the club, for it showed careful train- 
ing and professional finish. Lawrence A. Cover, conduc- 
tor, has done exceedingly fine work and the program he 
prepared displayed the ability of the club to the best ad- 
vantage. “Estudiana,” the opening number, showed fine 
phrasing, clear enunciation, marked attacks, attention to 
rythm and genuine melody. Later numbers made good 
the promise of the first. “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” was excellently rendered. Especially 
interesting was “Redman’s Chant.” “Night Witchery and 
Comrades at Arms” concluded the program. The vocal 
solos by Robert C. Long and R. Gaile Breene were very 
enjoyable. The generous list of patrons and the large au- 
dience testified to the recognition that the Purdue Glue 
Club is receiving from the public? On Saturday n‘ght 
the Club gave a program at the banquet of the Indiana 
Society at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, and won new 
laurels. A number of concerts are being booked and the 
club will have a busy season on its tour in the spring. 

nere 

The Royal Welsh Ladies Choir gave a delightful concert 
in Fowler Hall, Saturday evening, December 13, and was 
heard by a large and appreciative audience. The program 
was composed of Welsh ballads, modern lyrics and the 
American national airs together with selections from grand 
and comic opera. 





An enjoyable program was given Tuesday morning, De- 
cember 9, at convocation at Linnwood School, by Laura 
C, Peters, violinist, and Alma Crowden Smalley, pianist 

Lena M. Baer. 





Marie Morrisey Was Not Confused. 





Marie Morrisey, whom Loudon Charlton has added to 
his list of artists, was put to rather an interesting test on 
the occasion of her appearance recently in Brooklyn with 
the Apollo Club of that city. The young contralto reached 
the Academy of Music after the concert had begun, as 
she was not scheduled to appear until the latter part of the 
program. Another soloist also was late, and the minute 
Mme. Morrisey arrived she was asked to go on with 
scarcely a moment’s notice. Instead of confusing her, the 
emergency seemed to place her on her mettle, and she sang 
the “Nadeschda’ aria of Goring Thomas in brilliant fash- 
ion. For an encore Mme. Morrisey sang an old French 
chanson, “Come, Sweet Morning.” At the conclusion of 
the concert the contralto was made an honorary member 
of the club, a distinction heretofore paid only one other 
woman. 





Bensinger “Rapid Music” Duplicator. 

A useful device, allowing anyone without previous ex- 
perience to make a large number of exact copies from 
any writing, so true to the original that hardly any dif- 
ference can be noticed, has been invented. This process 
is a great improvement over the old style Gelatine Hekto- 
graphic devices. Copies are not sticky, they do not curl, 
and can be used immediately after reproduction and black 
ink makes them equal to lithographing. Such a duplicat- 
ing process made by the M. C. Bensinger Company, 32 
Stone street, New York, will be particularly useful to the 
musical profession, and the firm will gladly send their de- 
scriptive matter free of charge. ( Advertisement.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











[This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 





the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 
States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be 


addressed: 
Bond, Carrie Jacobs—“Little Pink Rose” (song), sung by 
Clementine Malek, Park Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., October 23, 1913. 


—“God Remembers When the World Forgets” (song), 
stung by Fay Huntington, New England Conservatory 


Club,” Portland, Ore., November 12, 1913. 
—“Nothing But Love” (song), sung by Maurene 
Campbell, Masonic Temple, Portland, Ore., November 
14, 1913. 


Margaret C. 
December 4, 


—“O Perfect Day” (cello), played by 
Ruggles, studio recital, Worcester, Mass., 
1913. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield 
sung by Bessie Talbot Salmon, Providence 
Providence, R. I., November 6, 1913. 
—“Call Me No More” )}, sung by Bessie Talbot 
Salmon, Jordan Hall, Mass., November 10, 
1913. 

—“Call Me No More” (song), 
Salmon, Malden Musical Club, Malden, Mass., 
ber 13, 1013. 

— “Call Me No More” 


‘Call Me No More” (song), 
Art Club, 


(song 
Boston, 


sung by Bessie Talbot 
Novem- 


(song), sung by Bessie Talbot 


Salmon, Chromatic Club, “The Tuileries,” Boston, 
Mass., November 18, 1913. 
—“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Bessie, Talbot 


Salmon, Congregational Church parlors, Newton High 
lands, Mass., November 19, 1913. 
—“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Bessie Talbot 


Salmon, West Newton Music Club, West Newton, 
Mass., December 1, 1913 
—“Idyls of the South Sea” (song cycle), sung by 


College of Industrial 
1913. 


Christine Miller, Lyceum Course, 
Arts, Denton, Tex., November 28, ‘ 
“Idyls of the South Sea” (song cycle), sung by 
Christine Miller, Wednesday Matinee Musical Club, 
Marlin, Tex., November 26, 1913. 
—“Idyls of the South Sea” (song cycle), sung by 
Christine Miller, Terrell Branch of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Terrell, Tex., November 29, 1913. 
—“Nubian Face on the Nile,” “To a Vanishing Race,” 
“The Pompadour’s Fan,” “Valse Arabesque,” 
the Baby Is Crying,” “Beside the Niobrara” 
played by the composer, Carnegie Music Hall, Home 
stead, Pa., November 18, 1913. 
— “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
played by Frederick Preston Search, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., November 15, 1913. 
—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” 


Water” 


“Kawas, 
(piano), 


(cello), 
Opera House, 


(song), 


sung by Belle Stowell, Meriden, Conn., November 26, 


1913. 


“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
ung by Pauline Morrison, Ovide Musin Virtuoso 
School of Violin, New York, November 30, 1913 

“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 


(songs), sung by Paul K. Harper, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. November 14 


Moon Drops Low” 
Carnegie Music Hall, 
1913. 

—“I Bind My 
Me No More,” 


“Memories,” “Call 
“The Rain 


Hair With Silver,” 
“Welcome, Sweet Wind,” 


bow Waters Whisper,” “I Saw Thee First When 
Cherries Bloomed,” “All My Heart is Ashes,” 
“Calypso’s Song,” “As In a Rose Jar,” “A Twilight 


Song,” “Japanese Love Song,” “I Found Him on the 
Mesa,” “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” “The Moon 
Drops Low” (songs), sung by Mrs. Frank Taylor Os- 
trander, Carnegie Music Hall, Homestead, Pa., No 
vember 18, 1913. 

Campbhell-Tipton—“Rhapsodie” (song), sung by Emma 


Loeffler, Metropolitan Theater, Cleveland, Ohio, De 
cember 7, 1913. 
“A Spirit Flower” 
Salmon, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Mass., May 21, 1913. 
—“A Spirit Flower” 
Salmon, Providence 
vember 6, 1913 
-“A Spirit Flower” 
Salmon, Jordan Hall, 
“A Spirit Flower” 
West Newton 
December 1, 1913. 
Carpenter, John Alden—‘“Don’t Ceare” (song), 
Christine Miller, Lyceum Bureau, College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Tex., November 28, 1913. 
— “Don't Ceare” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Wedriesday Matinee Musical Club, Marlin, Tex., No 
vember 26, 1913 

Federlein, Gottfried H.—“Legpnd,” in G minor (organ), 
played by A. Marston, Boscombe, England, November 
I, 1913. 

“Legend” 


Talbot 
Boston, 


(song), sung by Bessie 


Bessie Talbot 
No 


sung by 
Providence, R. L, 


(song), 
Art Club, 


Bessie Talbot 
1913. 

Bessie Talbot 
West Newton, 


(song), sung by 
3oston, November 10, 
sung by 
Club, 


(song), 


Salmon Music 


Mass., 
sung by 


(organ), played by J. Frank Frysinger, 


First Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Neb., November 
23, 1913. 
—“Legend” (organ), played by Samuel A. Baldwin, 


College of the City of New York, New York, Novem 
ber 26, 1913 


—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


(organ), played by 


John, Quincy, Ill. 


“Laudate Domini” 
Cathedral of St 


Frysinger, J. Frank 
Roland Diggle, the 
November 16, 1913. 


“Laudate Domini” (organ), played by the composer, 


First Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Neb.. November 
30, 1913. 
Grant-Schaefer—“The Sea” (song), sung by Christine 


Miller, Lyceum Bureau. College of Industrial Arts, Den 
ton, Tex., November 28, 1913. 

“The Sea” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Wednes 
day Matinee Musical Club, Marlin, Tex., November 
2%, 1913. 

“The Sea” (song), sung by Christine Miller. Terrell 
Branch of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Ter- 


rell, Tex., 
Kroeger, Ernst R 


Novem mber 29, 1913. 


‘Arion” (piano), played by Miss Ten 


nison, Wednesday Music Club, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
October 8, 1913 

“In Slumberland” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Lyceum Course, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 


Tex., November 28, 1913. 

“In Slumberland” (song), sung by Christine ne 
Wednesday Matinee Musical Club, Malden, Tex., No- 
vember 26, 1913 

‘In Slumberland” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
lerrell Branch of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu 
sic, Terrell, Tex., November 20. 1913 

La Forge, Frank—“Longing” (song), sung by Frances 
Alda, Carnegie Hall, New York, November 25, 1913 

‘Like the Rosebud” (song), sung by Fay Hunting 
ton, New England Conservatory Club, Portland, Ore 
November 12, 1913 

“Come Unto These Yellow Sands” (song), sung by 
Belle Stowell, Meriden, Conn., November 26, 1013 

MacDowell, Edward A.—“Concert Etude” (piano), played 
by Alice McDowell, Providence Art Club, Providence 
R. L, November 6, 1913 


Alice McDowell 
1913 
a Water Lily” 


“Concert Etude” (piano), played by 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass., N 


“From an Indian Li 


vember 10, 


Mdge,” “To (pi 


ano), played by Josephine G. Collier, Malden Musical 
Club, Malden, Mass., November 13, 1013 

“Ol’ Bre’r Rabbit” (piano), played by Frieda Ger 
hard, West Newton Music Club, West Newton, Maas., 


December 1, 1913 


minor’ 


played by 
Klamath 


“Romanze in | ( violoncello}, 
Frederick Preston Se 


Falls, Ore. Ne 


irch, Opera House, 


wember 15, 1913 












PRESS COMMENTS: 


Announcement Extraordinary 


GRAND TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 
Season 1914-15 


WIL 








“It is not Burmester’s phenomenal technical power, but the re- 
finement and the honesty of his musicianship which give him a posi- 
tion all by himself among violinists.”"—Berliner Tagebiatt. 








Exclusive Management: M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





BURMESTER 


triertes Extrablatt 
“Burmester is the Raphael! 


“As a Bach player Burmester stands alone.” 





LY 


“Willy Burmester is today the greatest violinist.”"—Vienna Illus 
y y 


amongst violinists.”"—Dresdener Zeitung 


-The Bérsen-Zeitung. 
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Prelude,” op. 10, No. 1. “To an Old White Pine,” 
With Sweet Lavender,” “Novelette,” “Improvisation,” 
lonaise ‘Sonata Eroica,” “The Eagle,” “Shadow 


Hungarian,” “To a Water Lily,” “To the 


vember 11, 1913. 


From a Wandering Iceberg,” “Concert Etude” New York, November 19, 1913. 
played by Harrison Wall Johnson, The Min- -“Up In a Swing,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “A Neck- 
School Music and Oratory Dramatic Art, lace of Love” 


linn., November 14, 1913. 
neert Etude, F sharp major (piano), played by 


Frankfort, Ind., September 4, 1913. 


mantle, First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., No- 
—“The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Chris- 
tine Schutz, Joseph Henius Club of American Music, 
(songs), sung by Lyravine Votan, 


-“Nocturne” (song), sung by Blanche Hilliard, Wil- 





Salter, Mary Turner—“In Blossom Time” (song), sung by 
Fay Huntington, New England Conservatory Club, 
Portland, Ore., November 12, 1913. 

—“Last Night I Heard the Nightingale” (song), sung 
by Lillian S. Mitchell, Malden Musical Club, Malden, 
_Mass., November 13, 1913. 

— “Come to the Garden, Love” (song), sung by Alice 
Reese, Congregational Church parlors, Newton High- 
lands, Mass., November 19, 1913. 


Elmhurst, Ill, November 19, 1913 kinsburg Choral Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., November —‘Love of an Hour,” “Cry of Rachel,” “Come to the 
Im Dana—“A Valentine” (song) (dedi Il, 1913. Garden, Love” (songs), sung by Mrs. Mitylene Fraker- 
ller), sung by Christine Miller, Fran -“The Nightingale’s Song’’ (song), sung by Christine Stites, First Unitarian Church, Portland, Ore., Octo- 
S 1, Chicago, November 7, 1913. Miller, Lyceum Bureau, College of ‘Industrial Arts, ber 14, 1913. 
sung by Christine Miller, Denton, Texas, November 28, 1913. Strang, S. Tudor—*Cantique d’Amour” (organ), played 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, “The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Christine by Alex. S. Gibson, First Congregational Church, Nor- 
8, 1913 Miller, Wednesday Matinee Musical Club, Marlin, walk, Conn., November 16, 1913. 

“The Rosary” (song), sung by Florence Texas, November 26, 1913. —“Cantique d'Amour” (organ), played by Alex. S. 
Bamberger Auditorium, Newark, N. J., “The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Christine Gibson, First Congregational Church, Norwalk, Conn., 

I Miller, Terrell Branch of the Cincinnati Conservatory November 28, 1913. 
ver Day ng), sung by Frederic Free of Music, Terrell, Texas, November 29, 1913 —“Cantique d’Amour” (organ), played by Timothy H. 








Lyric Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. Available for concerts 
and recitals. Spring and Fall dates 


1914 now booking. For terms 
‘Phone Colambus 3082 Address, FRED. 0, RENARD, Personal Representative, 216 West 70th Street, New York City 











ERNEST SCHELLING 


Now Touring ” England 2% Continent 
Sole Management: Concert Direction Daniel; Mayer, London 

















CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNW ALD, Conductor 


Touring—November, December, March 








ENGAGED, FOR CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 
IN AMERICA DECEMBER, 1913, TO APRIL, 1914 
JENNY DUFAYU Sortersc 


K. L. ROBERTS, Manager - - 604 Union Trust Building 
Mana wenemt s HAENSEL & JONES 
CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
CONCERT, RECITAL 


L ay ; E 2. A DRAMATIC TENOR 
E 

0 AEOLIAN NEW YORK 
Address: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway ot- “t- 


New York City 





NEVADA 


_VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO TENOR 


Management: THE VOLFSOHN BUREAU, 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


MULFORD 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Phone, 525 VV-Market 


A. CABRBONTES Ws ii rat sat of sncine 


(Late Leading Singer (for twelve seasons) with the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company) 
Art of Singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 
Academy cf Modern Languages for Singers to acquire a Perfect Diction. Best Instructors in Town. Mrs, A. Carbone, Maoager 


Carbone's Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as uniq':= xspparatus for breathing 
exercises. Circular sent on application. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


AEOLIAN HALL. WEST 42nd STREET 








CONTRALTO 


Of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


HAENSEL& JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 20 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK 





FLOREN CE 


Personal Address : 














ica simon REFERENCES 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘FALK ™-.. 


Season in America October 15, 1913, te May 1914 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN (MUSICAL BUREAU 





Omr 





1 West 34th Street, New York 


Knight, Bethany Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, No- 
vember 23, 1913. 

-“Cantique d'Amour” (organ), played by Robert Al- 
len, North Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., November 30, 1913. 

Truette, Everett E—“Allegro Symphonique,” “Intermez- 
zo.’ “Meditation,” from suite in G minor (organ), 
played by Edwin Arthur Kraft, Trinity Cathedra!, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 9, 1913. 

—“Grand Cheeur” from suite in G minor (organ), 
played by John Standerwick, Second Reformed Churc), 
Jersey City, N. J.. November 23, 1913. 

—“Grand Cheeur” from suite in G minor, played by 
C. D. Irwin, Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., No- 
vember 23, 1913. 

“Grand Cheeur” from suite in G minor, played by 
Roland Diggle, Cathedral of St. John, Quincy, Ill, No- 
vember 30, 1913. 

—“Intermezzo” and “Grand Cheeur” from suite in G 
minor, played by Joseph K. Dustin, First Universalist 
Church, Gloucester, Mass., October 26, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“A Birthday” (song), sung by 
Bessie Talbot Salmon, New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass., May 21, 1913. 

—"A Birthday” (song), sung by Bessie Talbot Salmon, 
Providence Art Club, Providvace, R. I., November 6, 
1913. 

“A Birthday” (song), sung by Bessie Talbot Salmon, 
Jordan Hall, Boston, November 10, 1913. 

“I Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Alice Reese, 
Congregational Church, Newton Highlands, Mass., 
November 19, 1913. 





Jomelli-Hinshaw Joint Recital. 

Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, and William Hinshaw, bari- 
tone, with Richard Hageman at the piano, will give the 
following program at their joint recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Sunday afternoon, December 28: 

Duet, La ci darem la mano, from Don Giovanni 
Mme. Jomelli and Mr. Hinshaw 
\ria, Largo al factotum, from The Barber of Seville....... Rossini 


Mr. Hinshaw. 
Acie: fret. TUbee. oo 6c ccie cniinsnveces 


peer eeeeee ed ozart 


pbakuoweekyens eee Charpentier 
Mme. Jomelli. 


BR ONES on oi. onhncsccacssunaraiwnsnsdernnetoses Van Eyken 
Maenner suchen stets zu maschem...........ccecceeeeesenees Mozart 
PRE NE cain onc care eked a bene casdace cewcnenaves Hermann 


Mr. Hinshaw. 
Duet, Doute de la lumiere, from Hamlet................... Thomas 
Mme. Jomelli and Mr. Hinshaw 
Clair de Lune 


PTS OE ED ee ides EE REPS RES . Debussy 

Fantoches ... Debussy 

PUGIED. sev ce eateseséascepenesweebedorbadiacsssmaepeccevstes Respighi 
Mme. Jomelli. 

Bow’s. My Bhp Picstds cs tpicenaseps cet Vissesne aessiecns ..+. Homer 

Quld  Ptaid Bae aks paeaetinsscvecataciedess cs end .. Haynes 

Moamey DOeves conse bes seed bpavs ccdedendadicdesbaeseasen Damrosch 
Mr. Hinshaw. 

Come Not When I Am Dead............ Len naeneuewes Holbrooke 

A Seetseet SOME isde cicvecdccedbeccsaversbesinssissens D’Hardelot 

Rhapwedig oo. haves cress becseseUssbeeriatecvecceesse Campbell-Tipton 
Mme. Jomelli. 

Duet, Mira di Acerbe Lagrime, from Il Trovatore............ Verdi 


Mme. Jomelli and Mr. Hinshaw 





Yeaye Here Again. 


Ysaye will give a violin recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, [Tecember 27. The program 
is to be as follows: 


Someta im A GOOG inside css sae pecvees Divas te cebederagens cue 
Comoccte: We. ah OE TP GS a Siete heh Wa vn nh ns ccdoan< Bruch 
APR once ce cde cpeaa neds cals can eeOeeek Sebess ee vUkbp hee eaee Handel 
Havanaise ine bORGA RA UK Sa Dees 5588 FOUN ERE Oe Saint-Saéns 
Ceoncert® Neo. 9 fh BD MRR s askes sk cirdsniekciniaiils Wieniawski 








Hewitt—He always sings at his work. 

Jewitt—What is his business? 

Hewitt—He is in a grand opera company.—Pittsburg) 
Bulletin. 
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MELBA AND KUBELIK DRAW 
BIG AUDIENCE AT SPOKANE. 


The Renowned Singer and Violinist Provide Delightful En- 
tertainment— Musical Art Society Study Programs— 
Spokane Girl Wins Success in New York. 








210-211 Auditorium Building, } 
Spokane, Wash., December 9g, 1913. 
Very few seats remained unsold for the Melba-Kubelik 


concert here November 28. It seems hardly necessary to 


state that the audiente was the most brilliant one that has 
ever gathered in Spokane. Every one was delighted, from 
the music lover who came prepared to get his fill of mel 
ody to the artists who seemed immensely pleased with their 
audience. 


RneRe 


For the season 1913-14 the Spokane Musical Art Society 
is giving a series of study programs, the first of which was 
a Saint-Saéns evening, on November 10, in charge o 
Le Roy Gesner. There were current musical events by 
Katherine Finn-Kelley, and an essay, “Sant-Saéns,” by 
Ethel Child Walton. Then followed the musical numbers 
Concerto for viclin, B minor, by LeRoy Gesner; aria 
‘Amour Viens Aider,” from “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Pearl Hutton Shrader; “Moonrise,” by Luther B. March 
ant; “Printemps qui Commence” and “Pourquoi Rester 
Sculette,” from “Samson and Delilah,” by Pearl Hutton 


Shrader; and variations on a theme of Beethoven (for 
two pianos), by Mary I. Short and Edgar Sherwood. Mon 
day, December 8, was Debussy evening, when the following 
program was given: Current musical events by Katherine 
Finn-Kelley, the essay on Debussy by Mary |. Short. The 
suite “Children’s Corner” was played by Edgar Sherwood 
Mrs. Shirl Blalock sang two groups of songs, the first, 
‘Beau Soir” and “l'Echelonnement des Haies,” the second 


Chansons de Bilitis “La Flute de Pan” and “La Chevelure,’ 


and “Romance.” George Buckley, violinist, with Sam Lam 
herson at the piano, played “Reverie” and “Arabesque.” In 
January will occur the club's second open meeting, and 
theere will be another in Jun During February there wil) 


be an evening devoted to Hugo Wolf,-the program in 
charge of Mrs. J. Glen Harbison. Mrs. Charles W. Nor 
quist will arrange the Richard Strauss program, to be 
given in March, and in April George A. Stout will con 
struct a program to bring out the “Modern Tendencies in 
Musical Composition.” 


RRR 


Again we have interesting news of Marion Owen, the 
Spokane girl studying music in New York with Mme 
Viafora. She sang with great success the Musette walt 
from “La Boheme” and the Debussy “Romance” before the 
Sorosis Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Monday 
night, December 1 


ZRR : 


Elizabeth de Barrie Gill, the harpist, is about the busiest 
of the loca! musicians, with her increasing class, and con 
cert engagements. She has been much in demand since her 
arrival here, appearing at numerous receptions and mu 
sicales, her work proving such a delight that her admirers 
are arranging a big reception for her at the Spokane Hotel, 
January 8, when she will give an entire evening of vocal 
and harp solos and readings. Five hundred invitations will 
be issued. Mrs. Gill gave numbers at the Elks’ memorial 
service in the Spokane Theater, December 7, and will give 
a musical program at the Y. M. C. A. on December 15. 
She is to appear at Elmira, Wash., December 16, at the 
ladies’ reception night of the I. O. O. F., and at Hartline, 
Wash., December 19, for the State Bankers’ Association 


neue 


Clare M. Wagner presented thirteen piano and vocal pu 
pils in a very enjoyable program at the Auditorium Build- 
ing, Saturday night, December 6. Three pupils of Flossie 
Dillon, teacher of dramatic action, gave readings. Miss 
Wagner, who has a large class of piano and vocal pupils, 
plans to give frequent recitals during the season, in order 
to accustom her younger pupils to appearing before audi 
ances. Fimo M. MINewart 


Davenny Ensemble Praised. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Edison Davenny, the well known 
Pittsburgh baritone and soprano, have heretofore been the 
recipients of favorable commendation of their joint re- 
citals. Below is shown a reprint from the letter of a 
noted musician and critic, an additional tribute to the 


quality of their art 


I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Edison 
Davenny im their duct singing and was greatly impressed by the 
intelligence of the interpretation and the artistic finish of the sing 
ing. This country sadly needs development in the appreciation of 
ensemble music and any efferts oking towards this end will mect 


with my cordial approbation and support I trust that Mr, and 


Mrs. Davenny will have the wees «that their beautiful work 
deserves 
With kind regards, I am Perer ©, Lorxss, 


Dean, Northwestern University School of Musi 


ceorce EX AA TWEE ATINT Innir, “reese Grand opera co. 








Management: Haensel & Jones West of Chicago 
Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 
GRACE BALL MARY DENNISON Address: 
AND Russell Bridges 
(SOPRANO) (VIOLINIST 





THEO.——————_-Tenor 


Studios: 21 West 36th Street, - New York 


CREATORE 22: 


FROM FEBRUARY 15th TO MAY 165th, 1914 
ADDRESS, 1512 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 


By & 4 H AR M HA West Uh Street, New York 
BASS-BARITONE 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

































- ff LOUISE BARNOLT ormicr 


OF THE MONTREAL GRAND OPERA IN CONCERT AND RECITAL. Press comments mailed on request 
ADDRESS: 202 WEST 103rd ST., NEW YORK 


PIANIST 


| 
WILL TOUR AMERICA 


ow BORWICK 2 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York Steinway Piano Used 


'RIDER-KELSEY == 
U. S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Specialty 
or Bookings Address 538 West 143d Street, New York City "Phone, 3313 Audubon 


Dr. Wittiam 6. Can 


personally instructs each student at 
The Guilmant Organ School 


in the art of Organ-playing 


















































The course includes: the Organ, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Improv- 
isation, Orchestration, the Litur- 
gical forms of Church Music, 
Hymnology, Key-board work, 
Musical Dictation, Boy -Choir 
training, Organ tuning, Students’ 
Recitals, etc. 


Send for new Catalogue 
44 WEST 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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TETRAZZINI AT THE AVIARY AT HER VILLA IN LUGANO, SWITZERLAND. 





SEATTLE VISITED BY 
THREE FAMOUS PIANISTS. 


Harold Bauer, Teresa Carreno and Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler Charm Northwestern Audiences—Carreno Soloist 
with Philharmonic Orchestra—MacDowell Club 
Concert—Ladies’ Musical Club Activity— 

Other Musical Paragraphs 


of Interest. 





Seattle, Wash., December 13, 1913 
On Monday, November 24, the Ladies’ Musical Club held 
iness meeting at the Press Club and after 
a lecture on French folkmusic, given by Mrs. 
Ma und musically illustrated by Abbie Drew, 
ind Wille la Barre, soprano 
ner 
Dowell Club’s second public concert of the sea 
»n Monday evening, November 24. The 
was made up entirely of American music and 


ered by all departments of the club—piano, violin 
lo and choru Mrs. Clyde L. Bonham has 
n electe resident of the organization to succeed Mrs. 
use who has held that office since the club was 
iree years ag Following was the program: 
Music and Musicians Mrs. W. B. Ruggles 
t Fields to Ant -Clough-Leighter 


Nevin 
Nevin 
Reynolds 


. MacDowell 


rrie Jacobs-Bond 


! Song Nevin 
“ Riebe flute, Mr. Smelzer; piano, Miss Emerick; 


N H Ly f Gold Whelpley 
ted .. Hawley 
iH With Rapture Drucilla Percival 

Vera Down 
Nevin 
Gowr ‘ Chadwick 
MacDowell 

MacDowell Club Chorus 

eee 

e of Lilli Lehmann, in the person of Mary 


+} 


table addition to the artistic circles of 


ilahan is recently arrived from Berlin, 
Seattle during the season 1913-4. The an 
ilahan will teach in our city this 


f much self congratulation to Seattle 


nee 
Johnson, the Seattle tenor, and Mrs 
leading soprano of Tacoma, have been 
g the sopran nd tenor roles in “The Mes 
\ 1 large chorus and orchestra, at Vancouver, 
December 30. Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Sloan are 
é vell and f rably known in Seattle 
zRR 
Bruce Gordon Kingsley has given the first and sec 





series of five lecture recitals, entitled “The Music 


Nations.” 
France the second; those to follow are England, Scan- 


Germany was the first country taken up 


dinavia and Russia. Dr. Kingsley treats his subject in a 
scholarly and interesting manner, appealing both to pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 


Ethel Gordon's piano pupils gave the first of a series of 
monthly morning studio recitals on Monday, November 24. 


RRe 


The Clef Club held an open meeting and banquet Satur 
day evening, November 22, at the Washington Annex, 
when the wives and friends of the members were in at- 
tendance. A program was given, in which were two num- 
bers for violin and piano by the local composer, Gerard 
Tonning, played by Mr. Tonning, pianist, and Max Don- 
ner, violinist. A group of four attractive piano pieces by 
Arthur Hartmann were played by Karl Tunberg and two 
songs, “Swan and Skylark” (Thomas) and “Du bist wie 
eine Blume” (Chadwick), were sung by Charles Case, 
tenor. 

Rnnre 

Silvio Risegari, pianist and teacher, is continuing this 
winter the soirees which have been so successful the past 
few seasons; an informal program is given which affords 
the musicians of the city an opportunity to get together. 


The first concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
given November 20 at the Metropolitan Theater. That 
this organization is becoming more and more the center of 
interest to the music loving public was apparent. The 
orchestra for this season is a far more complete organiza 
tion than at any time in its history This reflects great 
credit on Conductor John M. Spargur, who through hard 
effort saved it when its disbandment was almost certain. 
Last Wednesday evening saw the orchestra augmented to 
unusual size and the sections that have been weak here- 
tofore showed markable improvement. Mme. Carrefio, as 
soloist, played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto in 
the style that characterizes both composition and perform- 
er. She was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm, and at 
the conclusion was given an ovation, to which she respond- 
ed with two encores, “Kline Waltzes” (Carrefio) and a 
Chopin etude. It was only after the piano was removed 
from the stage that the applause subsided. The program 
of the concert is as follows: 


Overture; Fa Springs ss oo sncccs cous cccccscewisennesstesgsees Goldmark 
Symphony No. 5, The New World. ..........:cccceneeeecees Dvorak 
Concerto, B Gat wide? ..iscavcccesscisccedsusecedeaves Tschaikowsky 
Mme. Carrefio. 
Rhapeodic, Eepann oo. ccccccctccacsans vinessoseussecsvasveces Chabrier 
nue 


Harold Bauer gave a recital at the Moore Theater Sun 
day afternoon, November 23. The following program was 
carried through in the most artistic manner: 


Moonlight Sonata ~saaee+» Beethoven 
Carnival . Pe Serer te Ty YS Schumann 
SS ree Sere auk'ts cccistvcksateddias aay eden smaenen 
Wome Copetetides hsiciscsccccdcccccuddéecducessdvecnss Mendelssohn 
RRO . cock cade vdacctdvivciscdcnesblesesteeasaaeeee Schubert 
Me ey . «sess. Saint-Saéns 


The third concert of the Clayton series was given Fri- 
day evening, December 5, at the Moore Theater, when 
Seattle again was given the opportunity of hearing Fanny 
sloomfield Zeisler. The program chosen was one to ap- 





peal more to the student of music than those usually given, 
and was greatly appreciated. She was heartily received 
and could conclude her program only by playing the much 
demanded encores. The following numbers were rendered: 


transcribed for piano by Saint-Saéns.............. Beethoven 
Turkish March (from The Ruins of Athens), transcribed for 

piano by Rubinstein .....-.ecsccccersseccccucsuce Beethoven 
Impromptt, Op. 142, NO. 3... ..-ccccccccancccscpocasezecccese Schubert 
Hark, Hark, the Lark, transcribed for piano by Liszt... ... Schubert 
Erl King, transcribed for piano by Liszt............+.++++ Schubert 
See RE SES vcn bhc cet here cecevedi raved dveksvebiohenseens Chopin 
A la bien aimee (No. 2 from Papillons d’Amour, Souvenirs 

Vi: OU BOY Baie cv ccicdansasdatnivecssunetaven Schuett 
Hepmoremht, Op. BOS, WG. Ficdcnccsvrccconcepsececssccssccesnes Dvorak 
The Jugglers (No. 4 from Six Fantasias, op. 52) ...... Moszkowski 
Liebestraum (Nocturne), No. 3, A flat major........-....05++ Liszt 
Rhapsodie, NO. 12. .0cccccsscccecccvpecseserecccvevscccsvnsecsssces Liszt 

nee 


The first concert of the season given by the Verein 
Arion, Claude Madden, director, and the Euterpe or Wo- 
man’s Chorus, under direction of Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, was 
given at the recital ha!l of the Odd Fellows Temple. Fior- 
ence Wagner, who recently returned from study in Leipsic, 
was soloist. The following is the program: 


Mclain WMiulderarhe oes oie cccwotras os Vepens cacnees Engelsberg 
Verein Arion, Claude Madden, director. 
Baritone solo, R. H. Ernst. 


Dreamy Lake 
Fruehlingszeit 
Ladies Chorus Euterpe; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, directress. 
Piano solo, Scheree, OP. 90. ..6ccrcescoccccoscvonevosccecs Chopin 





Die Sterne am Himmel... .......0-s0.eceseceeerencees Rheinberger 
Madrigal, Matona, Lovely Maiden....Orlandus Lassus (1520-1574) 
Arion and Euterpe; Claude Madden, director. 








Coles 66 Fis visicdctoscnncescccccvedegscdsesqvsvcsccnevecnesses Bohm 
WIRKETTONE aciccecsceseececsdsceddekbsnodesveepeecevcence Buettner 
Verein Arion; Claude Madden, director. 

The Voice of My Beloved.........-.-seeceeeeverees Mabel Daniels 
Ladies Chorus Euterpe; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, directress. 

Two violins, Obbligato. .......cccesccsscccceccvcccceccsess 
Claude Madden and Mrs. Vollaugh. 
Piano solo, Polonaise, op. $3... 0... c-ccceeresvecerecevevesess Chopin 
Florence Wagner. 
Hail, Bright Abode (Tannhauser) ........-..cceceeseeeees Wagner 
Arion and Euterpe; Claude Madden, director. 
nee 


Miss Cooper, a dramatic mezzo-soprano, who has been 
heard with pleasure many times in Seattle, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Canadian Woman’s Club, at the 
club rooms in Odd Fellows Temple on Saturday. The 
assisting musicians were Phillis Bieber, violinist, and Carl 
Presley, pianist, who added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the performance. A group of descriptive readings and 
legends were given by Mrs. H. A. Cooper, president of 
the club. The program: 


Gibiates CO ooo dk ines Cds +4690 duces Oe heeNetKogeesetsecd dénes Troyer 
Coming of Montezuma. 
SevSOeOM i ivecicdiacsdcvdcdvdevcccccetnetad cupcesdasuheus oeees Stewart 


Spirit of Evil Wind. 
Lest Arrow. 
Miss Cooper. 


Chaar TIS dd sachin ican bdnncenssccesdenccayeWsssanpctbanisns 44 Troyer 
LeWOMES vccvcscccencsecccoccadestpccectacscereevececses Wieniawski 
Miss Bieber. 

Land of the Sky Blue Water..........ccccccecsccusccesesecees Cadman 
The Moon Drege Lew. icccscvcccscccccccccncvcescscosesees Cadman 
Deemlams Teremebatheh ccccccavecetccccccancedesccedssonssactess Troyer 
Miss Cooper 
Dede AsO ioe ccacnccgacadesendnecinscccoes Claude Debussy 
Mr. Presley. 

Vision Song (Madame Butterfly) ..........seeseeeeeneeees Puccini 
Tie, DRI i cen ncccccccccdecncuccvcccccccsecscveseseceae ees Bischoft 
etl Fe cic va gee vn sabe oiberccnbdidws cococesanas eh Lain ote e Tosti 
Ave Maria (violin obbligato) .............ee+eeesteces Bach-Gounod 
Miss Cooper. 





Seasonable Praise for McCormack. 





John McCormack, the celebrated Irish tenor, who on the 
concert stage and through his records has won the ap- 
plause of the American music loving public, has just fin- 
ished his wonderful Australian tour and will arrive in 
America February 3, 1914. 

To a Western writer is given the credit of seasonably 
proclaiming that the three great artistic successes which 
have given the most “joy to the world” in recent times 
is the revival of the beautiful “Blue Danube Waltz,” by 
Strauss; Laurette Taylor, who is nearing her five hun- 
dredth performance in New York of the beautiful human 
play, “Peg o’ My Heart” (written by J. Hartley Manners), 
and the singing of John McCormack. 





“Lohe grin” Statisti 





“Lohengrin” received its 600th performance in the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera on October 15. It was first produced 
in that city in January, 1850, at which time it was received 
with indifference. Seven years elapsed between this first 
Berlin performance and the second. Between 1859 and 
1871, the Berlin public heard this opera 50 times, between 
1885 and 1906 it was given 300 times, and during the past 
seven years, 100 times.—Pittsburgh Post. 
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Clara Butt Discusses Quacks. 

In an Australian interview Clara Butt pays her respects 
to musical quacks, declaring: “Singing is the art that suf- 
fers most through the cant of charlatans. I am honest 
enough to say that I know nothing about what is called the 
anatomical side of singing. I am content to view things 
from a commonsense standpoint, and I leave the*voice pro- 
duction humbugs and the voice wreckers to cal! to one 
another in dark and meaningless technicalities. The art 
of singing is to sing—I mean to sing properly. There is 
only one way to sing—the right way. There is only one 
standard by which singing should be judged and measured 
—the highest. A good singer in Moscow would be a good 
singer in Melbourne, just as a first class painter in Paris 
would be a first class one in Perth. The laws of nature 
have heen my guide from the day I went to the Royal Col- 
lege of Music in London as a girl student. Living in a 
natural way—that is to say, keeping artificiality at arm’s 
length, I made up my mind to sing naturally. Young 
singers and old ones, too, who think a good deal of them- 
selves are fond of quoting, in self praise, Tennyson's lines: 


“I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


“I am not a linnet, nor am I a nightingale. Still I have 
the right to say I sing naturally. If there is any secret in 
my success l’ve told it. Those who like what they speak 
of as the science of singing are welcome to it. I prefer to 
regard singing as a gift.” 

That a marked improvement in the musical taste of 
Australian concertgoers has been made during the last five 
years is shown by the character of the programs Mme. 
Butt and Kennerly Rumford have been able to present on 
their tour. As in America, due prominence has been given 
to the arias of Handel, Bach, Gluck and Beethoven, the 
gems of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, and the works 
of Grieg, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss. The modern 
French school is strongly represented, as well as the 
young British composers, while among the most successful 
items in the repertoire of the two artists are some quaint 
and humorous old Irish folksongs. These will again be 
featured on the second American and Canadian tour of 
Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford, which opens in Jan 
uary. 





LATEST PHOTOS OF CLARA BUTT 





AND KENNERLEY RUMFORD 





Technic and Hand Development. 


“During the whole period of the development of solo 
playing,” says Henry Ostrovsky in the opening page of a 
little brochure recently issued by him, “or since the rise of 
purely instrumental music in the seventeenth century, when 
solo playing began to be cultivated, only one method of 
acquiring instrumental technic has been recognized, and 
this is the most primitive imaginable. Only by playing, or 
as it is commonly described, by practising, could playing 
be learnt. For three hundred years this method has been 
tested, and experience amply proves its inefficacy for the 
great majority of individuals. The time is indeed come 
for the adoption of a less primitive and a more logical and 
scientific mode of learning to play. It is commonly known 
that such performers as Liszt, Rubinstein and Paganini 
possessed hands of quite phenomenal character, but very 
few realize how difficult even these masters found the ac 
quisition of their technic. Paganini began to play the vio 
lin at the earliest age. When only six or seven years old he 
was practising ten and twelve hours daily. Liszt for many 
years spent at least two hours dailing practising scales in 
double thirds. The great Anton Rubinstein devoted the 
same time daily to ordinary scales. When he was asked 
why he gave so much time to technical practice, he an 
ewered: ‘If I neglect my scales for one day I feel the lack 
of practice; if for two days, my friends can note the dif- 
ference; and if I do not practise for three days, the public 
can hear the change in my playing.” It is to obviate this 
strenuous mode of practice to which all virtuosi have been 
slaves in the past, that the inventions of Henry Ostrovsky 
are intended. The success of the method and system is 
becoming world famous. Pupils, teachers and _ virtuosi 
from the Continent, America, Australia and the British 
Isles are daily listed among those taking the course at the 
institute in London.” 

Mr. Ostrovsky’s recent demonstrations in Berlin created 
the greatest enthusiasm. The Stern Conservatory, the 
largest school of music in Berlin, has opened a special de 
partment for teaching the Ostrovsky system, and has in- 
stalled fifty apparatuses for the hand development of their 
pupils in piano, violin and violoncello playing. The Royal 
High School has also taken an active interest in the propa 
gating of the new idea. 

The London Times of June 23, 1913, said of the Os 
trovsky method of development of the musicians’ hands 

Rather more than four ego &@ concert organized to show 
the work of violin students trained in the technical method of Mr 
Ostrovsky was noticed in the columns of The Times. The 
remarked, “It is quite clear that Mr. Ostrovsky’s method gives the 
pupils a great deal of flexibility,” but added, pertinently 
a comment to the effect that flexibility of the left hand upon the 
fingerboard is not the whole art of violin playing. Since that time 
(January, 1900) Mr. Ostrovsky has devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion and skill to perfecting certain mechanical appliances for de- 





years 


critic 


enough, 


veloping the hand, and a demonstration which he gave last week at 
Hand WwW.) 
concentrated attention solely upen this department of work in which 


his “Institute of Development” (so, Leinstergardens, 


was neither a musical performance for a 
iMustration of the 
the whole 
use of the machine, and 


hand that 


does is to diagnose the physical shortcomings 


he has specialized It 
of technical acquirements, but simply an 
which The 
of the system The system is the right 
te right wse varies to 
What Mr. Ostrovsky 
of the hand and to prescribe a course of exercises upon his machine 
The is skilfully 


dis play 


way in the machine works. machine is not 


some extent with each uses it 


for rectifying the shortcomings. machine adapted 





Photo by J 


Perkoff, in Russia. 


H. OSTROVSKY, 
Inventor of the Ostrovsky Hand and Technic Apparatus and 
Appliances. 


of different ways, for increasing the span be 
giving greater strength to 
lengthening the fingers to a certain 
of instrumental technic, but a prep 
the instrument. It stands in the same 
relation to the systems of Sandow or Miller do to 
the athlete. The latter do not teach you to play football or tennis, 
but they claim to make you more fit to do so if you want to. Mr 
Ostrovsky’s method claims to make your hands more fit to play the 
piano of violin or violoncello by putting them in good condition 
The first question that one naturally aske is: “Does the use of 
the machine involve risk of hurting the hands by straining them?” 


for use in a number 


tween the fingers, for suppleness and 


each individual joint, and even 


extent. Its use is not a course 


aration for technic of any 


musician as the 


As it stands on the table, a piece of steel mechanism about 18 inches 





long, a conglomeration of screws and springs with a single racket 
whee! underneath, it looks like a sma!) instrument of torture But 
it is not one, for its action is all a process of gentle weage, and 
the exercises properly carried out a pleasar 

Mr. Ostrovsky maintains that the new instrument cannot put on 
greater pressure than the hand can conveniently bear; and he gave 
an illustration to show the refusal of the instrument to respond to 
an attempt to increase the pressure unduly Within this limit the 
person on whom the instrument is being used works it meelf and 
regulates the pressure by his own sensations M Ost sky con 
tends that an ignorant person who took the machine home and prac 
tised upon it without instruct 1 do } celf t : t x! 
he would probably do r good 

It is possible that musicians, remembering the example of Sel 
man and others who ruined their hands by the igr nt use of 
crude mechanical appliances, are too apt to fight shy of i twice 
aids in the purely physical part of their work Our biect here 
is merely to record the ingenuity ‘ Mr. Ow ky’s inventior nd 
the scientific skill which he has devoted to the stem of exercises 
and the machine by which the exe se e made effective We 
do not express an opinion whet t tain circumstance th ys 
tem might produce injury orf { the extent to which it ay be 
beneficial, but such « ence as }t cen rd goes to show 
that properly applied it s i be exceedingly ful in producing 
the clasticity of hand wt ssentia » good instrumental 
technic 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid in Milwaukee. 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, Chicago soprano, and Amos 


Dorsey Cain, baritone, appeared in a joint recital in the 


Athenazum at Milwaukee recently, presenting a program 
of operatic arias and duets, as well as groups of German 
and English ballads. Press opinions follow 

Mre. MacDermid, howe nging throughout isclosed all f the 
sualifications of the finished artist, possesses an exceptionally pleas 
ing voice, rich im timbre an { « resonance and he ‘ r 
its registers She combines therewit! ar " ndance of eimpera 
ment and a charming personality that add not a little t the en 
joyment her singing affords Mra. Maclbre | we ge ne dra 
matic heights her beautiful presentation f the “Scene tu 
Miroir,” from Massenct’s “Thais which she ontrasted wit a 
pleasing simplicity of expression in four ballads, “Sacrament,” “If 
I Knew You and You Knew Me Charity” and “If You Would 





Love Me.” by James G. MacDermid, appeared in these nw 
bers in the dual capacity of composer 1 accompanist.— Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Siby! Sammis-MacDermid, sopran« f ¢ ago, and Amos Dorsey 
Cain, baritone, gave a joint recital before a g¢ 1 sized audience ir 
the Atheneum, Thursday evening The program wa mposed of 
arias and duos from var . 

Mrs. MacDermid is well an 
deservedly so. Possessed of 
timbre and a musical nature, her work is at all times art Her 
singing of the “Thais” aria Scene Miroir,” gave her abundant 
opportunity to display vocal coloring and varying moods { which 
she took full advantage, and in response t me ¢ re received 


sang a lullaby by Alexander MacFadyen 

Among the most enjoyable songs of the evening were the group 
the These 
and were 


(Advertisement.) 


by James G. MacDermid, accompanied by composer 
piration in 


little songs contain i 
beautifully sung —The Evening Wisconsin 
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Boston Press Tributes to Marcoux. 





ing are some of the press tributes to Vanni Mar- 
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} He 
it the Opera House last evening prof 
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OLGA AND HELENE CASSIUS 


Vocal Instruction 
1 for the operatic and concert stage. Spe- 
ruined voices, rectifying of wrong methods 
y articulation of consonants and voice inflec- 
lamental building of speaking voice. Send for 
“Die Erzieuhung der Stimme und Atmung.” 
Studio: Prager Str. 35, Berlin, W. 





Olga Cassius’ 











RICHARD LOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
Thorough preparation for the concert and operatic 
stage Teacher of Emmy Destinn, Maria Labia, 
Theodor Bertram and many other noted artists. 
BAMBERGER ST. 44. BERLIN W. 














HOWARD WELL 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 
LESCHETIZKY 
BERLIN W., 


KUFSTEINER, ST. 6 GERMANY 


fornrance than that of Saturday afternoon. Mr. Marcoux’s an- 
chorite had its Byzantine aspect, as though he had studied the 
lining of his face and the ordering of his hair from ancient 
mosaics. In action and in song, it renewed its illusion of a for- 
midable and vehement spirit—a man who well nigh overwhelmed 
Thais in the fierce and menacing zeal of his conversion of her only 
to be overwhelmed himself by the more fleshly and earthly passion 
for her that was to sweep him. There is wildness in Mr. Mar- 
coux’s Athanael. It is easy to believe that he went forth from riot 
ous living in Alexandria to as intense a piety in the desert 
Wildly, he feels first the light flicks of his awakening passion until 
yet more wildly he writhes under the scourge of it. And this wild 
struggle is formidable too. Behold it when Athanael erect and 
self contained fronts the mocking Alexandrian rout, and still more 
when he does battle with himself after Thais had departed at the 
oasis. Wild, vehement, formidable are even the final entreaties, 
the final agonies of his passion beside the dying nun. More re- 
markable still, by the transformation that a singing actor may some- 
times accomplish in his tones, Massenet’s characterless music seems 
wild and formidable in Mr. Marcoux’s.—Boston Transcript. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 


Manager Ruben Opens New York Office. 


After four 
management in Canada, L. 
self in New York. 

While in Canada Mr. Ruben had the management of 
Windsor Hall Montreal, where he presented a number 
and concert artists in recital and miscellaneous 
programs. He also successfully presented the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York for a short season of five 
performances at His Majesty’s Theater, the first venture of 
this mangnitude in a number of years; at the same theater 
he presented the Anna Pavlowa Company with her Russian 





successful years of concert and operatic 
M. Ruben has established him- 


of operatic 


Ballet and Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Ruben for the past thirty years has been actively 
securing many of the celebrated artists to ap- 
pear before American audiences and his musical agency 
was among the first establishments of that kind in the 
United States. Among the celebrated artists whom he 
managed for a longer or shorter period were Mme. Fursch- 


engaged 


Madi, the eminent dramatic prima donna, who passed away 
years ago in this country; Mme. Trebelli, Emma 
Thursby, Rosa Olitzka, Mme. Albani, Maud Powell, Kath- 
leen Parlow (whom Mr. Ruben introduced first in a series 
Canada), Eloi Sylva, the great Belgian 
Edward Lloyd, Charles Santley, Au 
Neupert, and numerous other 


some 


of concerts through 
tenor, Ovide Musin, 
gust Hyllestad, Edmund 
artists and combinations. 

For a period of fifteen years Mr. Ruben was business 
manager for the Metropolitan Opera Company under the 
regime of Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 

Mr. Ruben fetains all of his usual activity and energy 
and is in the midst of negotiations with prominent artists 
who are endeavoring to secure his services. 

Mr. Ruben’s concert direction is located in the heart of 
New York at 15 East Fortieth street. 





Defined. 
Knicker—What is a flat? 
Bocker—A flat consists of a janitor entirely surrounded 


by cubby-holes;—Exchange. 
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Steinway Studios, Berlin 


Bergmann St. 102 

Very acceseibte, modera, yound-proof studios with Steinway Grands for rent. 

STEINWAY & SONS 
33 33 33 


For terms apply to warerooms 


83 Berlin, VV., 9 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Cmastes DaLmonss, tener, Metwapeinen G Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
den. Lohengrin of Bsyreut 

Apam Drowr, deseu, Metropolitan ra Co 

Francia Mactewwamw, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera 

*Fiawes TAwstex, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

FLlosercs WIcEmAM, Mez20-s0prano 

CavaLziman Mario SAMMARCO, ritene, Metropolitan Opera Co. and 
Covent Gardena. 


Putnam GriswowD, basso, Metrepetiienn Opera Co. 

*Marcuratra Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. 

a ~~ MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 

ork. 

*Heten, Fortt, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. 

Mary Cavan, Soprano, Dippel Opera Co., Chicago. 

Marcett,a Linpm, the famous concert singer. 


Hermarce Hewset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, Stadt Theater. 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The somes marked * are those of Pupils of Mme, Bmerich. 


Telephoee Amt. Pfalsbere Ne: 2067 


BERLIN, W. W. Nicelebergerplats, | 








IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC - 


IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN VIENNA 


Schoo! year begins September 20th. (Admission at other times only by special arrangement.) 


Magnificent new building, with finest, most thoroagh and most modern equip- 
ment of any musical institation in the world. Eighty-five eminent masters. 


Regviar Courses in Ail Branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Fee $60 to $120 per year. 
Opera School with its Own Specially Equipped New Theater for Rehearsals and Performances, Fee $120 per year. 
MASTERSCHOOL FOR PIANO: Prof. Leopold GODOWSKY.  MASTERSCHOOL FOR VIOLIN: Prof. Otto SEVCIK 
Fee for Each Masterschool $160 per year 
For Further Information Apply to the Office of the 


Vienna, IIl., Lothringerstrasse 14 











Christine Miller filled her third engagement as soloist 
with the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, December 4, at which 
concert she was received with splendid enthusiasm. The 
press of Cincinnati spoke in the following glowing terms 
of her work on this occasion: 

The soloist of the evening was one who needs no introduction to 
the musical public of Cincinnati, for Christine Miller, with her rich, 
pleasing and well trained contralto and her musicianly interpreta- 
tions, is no stranger within our gates. Perhaps the severest test 
for her musicianship was her first offering, the “Lia” aria from 
“L’/Enfant Prodiguc.” Miss Miller did full credit to the compo- 
sition and achieved remarkable success with her interpretation of the 
same. Not less marked was her artistic handling of a group of 
three songs written in the German folksong style by the late Gus- 
tav Mahler, which style and the varying moods expressed in both 
music and poetry were beautifully brought out by the singer. Miss 
Miller’s last group consisted of three songs by American composers, 
and here also everything that they contained of musical or poetic 
value was clearly displayed in the rendition which they received. 
After each of her efforts Miss Miller was forced by insistent de- 
mands to respond with an encore. The added numbers were “Der 
Schmied,” by Brahms; “In the Time of Roses,” by Reichardt, and 
a Scotch folksong harmonized by Helen Hopekirk.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





The club was assisted by Christine Miler, one of the most locally 
popular soloists who has ever graced a Cincinnati stage. Miss 
Miller’s art needs no lengthy description for local audiences. This 
charming contralto has on several occasions proven herself to be 
one of the most finished as well as one of the most naturally gifted 
concert contraltos before the public today. Her first number was & 
recitative and aria from Debussy's “L’Enfant Prodigue,” which she 
interpreted splendidly. Her second group, in which she attained her 
chief success artistically, included three Mahler songs which she 
personally prizes very highly and sings with a conception and musi- 
cal appreciation that brings forth every hidden beauty. Her final 
group included three English songs: Carpenter's “Don’t Ceare,” de- 
lightfully done; Grant Schaefer’s “The Sea,” dedicated to Miss 
Miller, and the Whiting setting to “A Birthday.” Miss Miller's 
triumph of the evening, however, was hidden from the eyes of the 
audience and took place during the intermission when the entire 
chorus filed into her waiting room and begged the honor of pouring 
forth their ardent admiration. Miss Miller was overwhelmed and 
declared it was the finest reception she had ever experienced, and 
that though Cincinnati was ever a joyful place for her it had fairly 
outdone itself on this occgsion,—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

(Advertisement.) 





Violin Makers’ Association Proposed. 


“The American Academy of Violin Makers” is an idea 
agitated by some of the leaders among the makers of the 
violin, the Violin World, of 42 East Twenty-third street, 
New York, being sponsor for the plan. Already thirty 
representative makers have subscribed their names as mem- 
bers. An article by Frank J. Gibbons in the December 
issue of- the Violin World goes into the matter at length, 
and needless to say, the Musica Courter is heartily in 
favor of the project. The article compares those artist 
workers, makers of violins, to the physician. with his 
county and national organizations; with the modern 
painter; the architect, etc., and argues most reasonably 
that nothing but benefit would be derived from an asso- 
ciation of violin makers. This article goes on to say, in 
part: 

One of the first acts of the newly organized society should be the 
appointment of @ paid secretary who would attend to all the corre- 
spondence of the academy with its members. He could receive 
applications for membership and at the end of each month could 
send the names of these applicants, in the form of a monthly printed 
circular, to the members at large, and if no objections were re- 
corded, the candidates could be declared members. 

The members, being widely scattered through the various States 
and Canada, would find meetings out of the question, except, per- 
haps, am ennual convention each year. But this need be no draw- 
back. The entire business of the academy could be transacted by 
mail. Applications for membership could come in by mail, Ballot- 
ing on the candidates could be by mail. Dues, which would be in- 
significant, could be paid by mail. 

The annual meeting would be the greatest of benefits te the in- 
dividual maker and to the art It would be mentioned in all the 
metropolitan papers. People would hear of American violin makers 
and would think of them when buying violins. 

At these annual gatherings the spirit of good fellowship among 
violin makers would be increased. An exhibit—open to the public— 
of violins by all American makers could be given in connection with 
the convention, and, indeed, such an exhibit might be made a per- 
manent exhibit, displaying violins by all modern makers! 

Such an exhibit would be unique in the history of violin making. 
Papers all over the English speaking world would comment on it. 
The modern maker would, in this way, be advertised to an extent 
that he cannot even comprehend in his present isolated helplessness. 

The National Secretary could keep an eye on Washington; he 
could appear before Congressional committees and convince them 
that the tariff on imported new and “old” violins was of more im- 
portance to the academy than is the famous Schedule K of the wool 
tariff. 

Violin makers would have standing; have a mouthpiece; have 
Today they have nothing; tomorrow they may have all the 
benefits and fraternalism of organization. What is your stand? 
Let us have your views, 


power. 





Artistic Temperament. 

“T have brought this record back. 
“Try it again. This is a song by Mme. Squallini, the 
great soprano. She is so temperamental that sometimes 
her records will work and sometimes they won’t.—Ex- 
change. 


It is no good.” 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Musicians’ Club Reception to Charles Wakefield 
Cadman Great Success—Organist Noble Closes 
Series at St. Thomas’—Demarest Free Re- 
citals—Ziegler Opera Study Class Organ- 
Hillier Writes Mrs. 





The reception tendered to Charles Wakefield Cadman 
by the Musicians’ Club at the rooms, 62 West Forty-fifth 
street, Wednesday, December 17, was very the 
rooms being crowded by hundreds of members and others 
from 3 to 6 o'clock. Vice-President Jobn Lloyd Thomas 
was in charge of the reception, which means that things 
went right. Anna Zeigler assisted in the 
The musical program was in charge of Mrs. Julian Ed 
Through Mr. Thomas, the fam- 


successful, 


introductions. 


wards and Flora Hardie. 
ous Welsh “Gwent Glee Club” was present and sang sev- 
eral selections, being rapturously applauded after every 
number. Mary S. Warfel, of Lancaster, Pa., played several 
harp solos very delightfully. Some Cadman 
sung by Edith Hallett Frank, Marie Morrisey, and a very 
talented pupil of Mme. Ziegler’s, Miss Love. The com- 
poser accompanied all the singers at the piano. Dan 
Beddoe, the well known tenor, sang "Lend Me Your Aid,” 
and the “Prize Song.” Mr. Cadman was called on for a 
speech, and responded, thanking the club for this bril- 
liant reception, and stating that he was delighted to be a 
member of an organization that was already known to 
musicians from Maine to California. He outlined the 
plans for the Congress for American Music at the San 
Francisco Panama Exposition Fair in 1915. Mr. Thomas 
called on Tali Esen Morgan for a few remarks, stating 
that now that he had resumed his activities in the club that 
success was assured. Mr. Morgan outlined plans for a 
new clubhouse with all club features. He wanted to see 
a thousand new members secured within the next month 
Mr. Morgan was heartily applauded. This was the most 
successful gathering of the club membership in a long 
time, and great enthusiasm was manifested by everybody 
present. The need of such an organization among the 
musicians was never made more plain, for under no other 
condition could such a reception be held 


songs were 


At the December 21 Sunday musicale of the Musicians’ 
Club the artists were Helder Rubini, the noted English 
low contralto, who sang tenor songs only; Ann _ Ivins, 


lyric soprano, and Ida Divinoff, the Russian violinist, fur- 
nished by courtesy of R. E. Johnston. There will be open 
house on New Year's Eve. The restaurant is 
and evening. The members of the 
turned in seventeen new names at the lasr meeting. 
member of the club can surely secure before New 
Year’s Day. We are going to get This 
club is a decided benefit to the musical profession of New 
York, and that alone ought to be sufficient reason for every 
It was deemed unwise to hold the 
December 23, 
Bartlett promises a fine pro- 


open day 
board of governors 
Every 
one 


2,000 members! 


join it. 


Night” 


musician to 


“Composers’ being so near Christ- 


Chairman Homer N. 


mas. 
gram for January. “I don’t need a club. I have a nice, 
comfortable home.” Congratulations! There are some 


very worthy musicians in New York who are living in ho- 
tels or boarding houses, to whom this club is a “home” 
where they can meet old friends and make new acquaint- 
ances. Let us have at least one big fraternal home. 
nee 

T. Tertius Noble’s recital at St. Church, of 
which he is organist and master of the choir, December 17 
closed the series. He played what might be termed a 
“Historical Program,” tach Fantasia 
in G major, continuing with an adagio by Pleyel, then 
traditional Hebrew melodies, then own toccata and 
fugue in F minor, choral-preludes by Karg-Elert, an 
“Evening Song,” by the English (Leeds) organist, Dr. 
Bairstow, and ended with a suite by Corelli, originally for 
violin and harpsichord. It will be seen this comprised 
music of all sorts and styles, calling for suitable manner 
of performance. Needless to Mr. Noble, with his 
catholic experience and all-encompassing technic, 
with delightful finish of detail and broad comprehensive- 
ness. His own toccata and fugue are of that sound struc- 
ture associated with the Mendelssohn-Rheinberger school, 
hut with bolder harmonies and flights of fancy; the fugue 
ends with a triumphant F major chord. Dainty in the ex- 
treme was the “Evening Song.” A fine audience listened 
with that engrossed attention which apparently is present 
only in the Protestant Episcopal churches. The series of 
six recitals has been very interesting, the splendid edifice 
being filled each time; doubtless many people heard con- 
cert organ music for the first time, and will henceforth be 
attracted to recitals by others. As a matter of interest 
below is printed the list of organists and assistants at St. 
Thomas’ Church, beginning 1870: 1870-1900: Keorge Wil- 
liam Warren, Mus. Doc., died March 16, 1902, as Organist 


Thomas’ 


beginning with the 


his 


say, 
: 
played 


Emeritus. 1900-1912: Will C. Macfarlane. April 10, 1913: 
T. Tertius Noble. Assistant Organists—1870-1881, Peter 
A. Schnecker; 1881-1882, Charles B. Hawley; 1882-1886, 
Richard Henry Warren; 1886-1887, Cornelius R. Duffie, 
Jr.; 1887-1804, Will C. Macfarlane; 1894-1900, Walter C 
Gale; 1900-1913, G. Darlington Richards; 1913, Daniel 
Philippi. 
zeae 

Clifford Demarest’s third free organ recital, Church of 
the Messiah, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, found 
an audience of appreciative character intent on listening to 
the chimes he used in the Sturges; much 
pleased with the popular Dvorak, 
interested in Demarest’s own a piece of melo- 
preceding 


“Meditation,” by 
“Humoresque,” by and 
“Canzona,” 
His remarks, 
and illuminating, giv 


dious content, quietly effective. 
each piece played, were always brief 
ing many hearers an understanding of the music not other- 
The 


January 7, at 12 o'clock noon, and the program will appear 


wise obtainable. recitals will be resumed Wednesday, 
in this department in issue of December 30. 
neue 

Anna E. Ziegler is continually on the qui vive for her 
pupils, always looking out for their interests, and further 
ing their professional progress. Not content with this, she 
graduate pupils positions. In 
that 


even guarantees qualified, 


line with her latest activity, it is interesting to learn 


Charles d’Albert, conductor of the American Symphony 
Orchestra (pupil of Mahler and Dvorak), assisted by 
Mme. Ziegler, has started a Thursday evening opera study 


class at the Normal Singing, 1425 
Broadway. The purpose of the class is to form a co-opera 
tive Students’ Opera Company to study 
to give the same in public- Mr. d’Albert is very much in 


American artists, 


Ziegler Institute of 


yperas, and later 


terested in and believes that in forming 


he will be able worthy 


this‘opera company, to assist voices 
to gain recognition, who have heretofore found it prac 
tically impossible. The class is well under way, and all 


who have joined so far are very enthusiastic in praise of 
Mr. d’Albert’s generosity in giving his time and orchestra 
Charles Floyd, 


eral sacred songs Friday evening at the “( 


for such a good purpose tenor, 
‘amp Fire Meet 


Young Men’s Christian 


sang sey 


ing” of the Railway Association 
He received much praise for his pure lyric quality of tone. 


nner 


In a recent letter to the New York vocal teacher, Hattie 
Clapper Morris, Louis Hillier, the London manager, writes 
in regard to a Morris professional pupil: 

Mrs. Lee came back from France this week and sang to me again 
It was the first time I had heard her since she had worked so hard 
vith you this summer and I was highly astonished to hear the 
change in her voice, the fullness and evenness of the tone, the 
richer quality, the easier delivery and the absence of effect What 
I marvelled most at was the complete transformation of the lower 


register, which is now quite strong and steady I think when you 


come again you ought to give a pupils’ concert, to show your work. 
Mention has been made in these columns before of 
Mrs. Morris teaching in England last summer rhe 
occasion of the letter, from which the foregoing is an ex- 
cerpt, was to arrange for lessons of Manager Hillier's 
wife with Mrs. Morris. 
nner 


Gottfried H 
played by him Sundays on the fine organ at 
ture Sixty and Central Park 
West, s that fill the building. In 
weather such as would discourage most people from going 
out, such as three of the November 

audiences, and on such a Sabbath 
the place was filled. 


Federlein’s programs of music of all kinds 
Ethical Cul 
fourth 


Auditorium, street 


continue to draw audienc 


five Sundays of there 


were always large as that 
of December 21, Mr. Federlein plays 
a Merkel 
“Wotan’'s 
“Tannhauser” 


Next 


with refreshing vigor and accuracy, whether it be 
sonata, or modern operatic transcriptions, such as 
Farewell” “Magic Fire 
march, which he played at his last recital 
he plays the following program 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 08, 4 P. M 
First Organ Sonata 


and Music,” or the 


Sunday 


(animant 


March of the Magi Kings Dube 
Panfare Lemmens 
Andante Cantabile, Fourth Symphony W idor 
Chromatic Fantasy in A minor Phicte 
Chant Celeste Matthews 
Intermezzo . Bonnet 
Overture, Euryanthe Von Weber 
nner 


if the Chair of Music, Williams 
played Federlein’s “Legend” (dedicated to Salter), 
ber 3 at his one hundred and fourth recital 
nar 

Organists of New York and neighboring towns are in 
vited to a fraternal social gathering at the meeting house 
of the Ethical Culture Society, Central Park West 
Sixty-fourth street, Monday evening, January 12, 1014. 
Gottfried H. Federlein, the organist, will give a short re- 
cital, followed by a social gathering and junch in the par- 
lors. The affair is given under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, of which Mr. Federlein is 
one of the founders. 


Summer Salter, « College. 


Decem 


and 


Edna Hardwood Baugher, soprano, and Anna Baugher, 
contralto, found many admirers of their singing at a musi- 
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For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 
Authorized 
BERLIN W., 


representative of his method 


MOTZ ST. 53 





FERGUSSON 
BARITONE 


Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64 BERLIN W., GERMANY 








ARONSON 





BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 8 
announces her engagement 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell {o\ec5 cfu: 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportanny for this famous method, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany 
Teachers of high reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
Ensemble playing (Prof. Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Composi 
tion Analysia, “sisters, etc reat Direction Louts Nucooé, 
Prof. R. L. Sc hneider, Konzertmeister ar Wollgandt, Prof, Paul 
Ivon, ete Circulars, Press Notices A = Potter Frissell at the 
Schulkanzlei Neumarkt 2 Dresden A Private Address Eisenstuckstr 
16-11, Concertist pupils of Mrs, Frissell: Mme. Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia ers Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 


RUDOLF BERGER 


TENOR 
Berlin Royal Opera; also New York 
Metropolitan Opera 
Beginning Next Season 
Private address : : Berlin W: Motz Sir. 33 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfarstendamm 63, Berlin W. 
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Hotel Plaza, December 18, David Griffin, baritone, 
appearing. The soprano bears startling physical and 
resemblance to Florence Hinkle, her voice being 
interpretation always artistic, coupled with 
enunciation Jaugher has a dramatic, high 
of most expressive timbre, and was espe- 
n “The Cry of Rachel.” The cousins are 
uttractive in appearance and costuming. Mr. Griffin 
with real operatic style in a voice of sonority and 
quality, and able accompaniments were played 
“4 by Avery Jones. 
“7 nur 
Mathilde Hallam McLewee, disciple of the Cappiani 
10d, gave a musicale at her residence, 21 West Sixty- 
treet, December 16, in which some of her pupils 
wed remarkable progress since last heard. Of particular 
Harold 





























lant, her 








Anna 
VOICE 


effective 


mention 


Fowler, tenor, whose voice is very 
eet, coupled with good ennnciation. Together with Mrs. 
sang a duet, also these solos: 
-++++-Leoncavallo 
Hallett Gilberté 
...Hallett Gilberté 


Dillaway, soprano, another promising pupil, sang 


2 waltz, “Nymphs and Fauns,” with delightful 
and grace. Mme. Buckhout sang much applauded so- 

ay , and was a feature of the program. Constance 
: Eldridge played piano solos, and Mrs. McLewee sang 

ft these songs by Hallett Gilberté, accompanied by the com- 
: er Iwo Roses,” “Contentment” and “The Raindrop.” 


singing is always highly enjoyable, finished and artis- 
ail. Anita M. Reidenbach played accompaniments, 
Of those present, mention is made of Mr. and Mrs. Ellison 


n det 


Van Hoose, Salvatore Girodano, Mr. and Mrs. Hallett 

Gilberté, Mme. Bell-Ranske, Miltonella Beardsley, Mrs. 

4 ( les Dillaway, Mrs. Ira P. Taylor, Mrs. Charles Van 
: ystrand, Mrs. C. H. Peabody. 
nenre 

Edward Rechlin, the concert organist, whose tour in the 


di we 
lich pro 


red ior 


t « ymprised two dozen recitals, won press no- 
Following the holidays he 
Baltimore and Cumberland. 
newspaper clippings of recent date: = 

Louis 


laim his ability. 
recitals in 
everal 
ne of 


the leading organists of today.—St. 


tal given by Henry Edward Rechlin, of New York, 


yu Lorch, harpist, 


which was given at Immanuel Ger- 
Mr. 
M, 


t celebrated organists and composers 


t night, was a most interesting event. 


4 puy { Alexander Guilmant and Charles 
Af | two of the m« 
lay, proved himself to be an excellent technician, 


plexities and subtleties of the pipe organ, his 


by a broad musicianship, an adequate 
go taste in the matter of interpretation 


ing throughout.—Grand Rapids Press. 


nner 

on-Hudson, easily reached by subway and 
section, exclusively given up to 

Riesberg lives and has a grow- 
An invi- 
vas given at his residence-studio, Decem- 
ving what pupils can do after three months’ 
ok part, playing solos and duets, 
on the program in the following 
James Rae Clarke, Helen C. Corwin, Alice Casey, 


ey, in altractlive 
enc ind here F. W 
piano, harmony and organ pupils. 


ot them t 


I nai 


ippearing 


}. Hall, Florence Gwynn, Dorothy Andrews and 

re en Munch, beside Bessie Riesberg, violinist. All 

4 howing earnest study and gratifying progress. 

‘4 lly worthy of mention are Helen C. Corwin, a good 

=i lent; Alice Casey, who has practiced faithfully, and 

: unusual progress in three months; and Florence 

talented child, who played the Wagner 

ind’s Love Song” with delightful vigor. A “Month- 

i meets at this studio, devoted to pianists, each of 

bi vhom plays a solo, then they read music prima vista, fol- 

te ved by retreshments 

i nae 

is who made a hit at the Saratoga Conven- 

Giy t the State Mtisic Teachers last June singing with 


‘ ( rbert Orchestra, is one of the principals of the Cen- 
She Thanksgiving 
tomorrow, Christmas Day, and again on 

She sings both’ Mignon and Filina, 


Opera Company sang Gretel 
w r’s Day 
: is appeared at several of the Sunday Night Concerts. 
ich time was genuine, with many floral trib- 
louble encores. 
mReR, 
: Lachmund Conservatory of Music, Lewis M. Hub- 


& irector, gave a pupils’ recital, December 20, a pro- 


i ram of fifteen numbers showing the capabilities of the 
Z idents. Piano, violin and vocal solos made up the pro- 
Re RRR 
Tean Paul Kiirsteiner’s “Invocation to Eros” is to be 
sung by Corinne Welsh with orchestra next spring, in 
various festivals, the song appearing as one of America’s 
: presentative works. 
“a ne 
; Teesie Jacobs, of Pittsburgh, is sojourning in the me- 











tropois 
“a 


and has been heard by good judges, who pro- 


nounce her voice very promising. It is of dramatic qual- 
ity and good range, and with cultivation, should give her 
prominence. “Her Rose,” Coombs; “La Colomba,” 
Schindler; and the scene and aria from “Freischiitz,” are 
some of her best numbers. 


J. Francis Smith, a tenor of sweet voice and good inter- 
pretative ability, gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall, De- 
cember 21, singing songs by Ronald, Salter, Lang, Italian 
airs by Giordani and Vannini, “Love’s Rhapsody,” by 
Homer N. Bartlett (the composer at the piano), Mas- 
senet’s “Elegy” and songs by American composers. The 
tenor sings with much expression and good articulation, 
and has qualities which should make him a popular singer. 
The Bohemian Trio played solo and ensemble music, of 
which Trnka’s violin solos were most enjoyed. 





PATERSON’S COMING MUSIC 
FESTIVAL ATTRACTS ATTENTION. 
Mayor-elect Fordyce Is Made President of Paterson, N. J., 
Music Festival Association--Artists and Programs 
Announced— Conductor Wiske Busy. 








Mayor-elect Robert H. Fordyce was last night chosen as the presi- 
dent of the Paterson Music Festival Association, to succeed the 
present mayor, Andrew F. McBride, and the latter was made an 
honorary ex-officio member of the board of directors because of the 
active interest he took in the affairs of the association since its 
inception.—Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, December 6, 1913. 

Music lovers of Paterson, N. J., are bending their ener- 
gies toward the completion of their plans for next spring’s 
concerts of the Paterson Music Festival Association, This 
season promises to eclipse all records and interest in this 
one big musical event of the year is decidedly increasing 
as each successive festival draws near. 

Under the leadership of Mayor McBride, the Paterson 
Music Festival Association witnessed last spring one of 
the greatest music festivals in the history of the “Silk 
City.” This coming spring, with Mayor-elect Fordyce at 
the head, it is the prediction of everyone that even greater 
results will be accomplished, and the festival will close with 
a record far surpassing all those of previous years. Mr. 
Fordyce, it must be remembered, was one of those instru- 
mental in inducing Conductor Mortimer Wiske to go to 
Paterson. 

The soloists this season are all favorites with Paterson 
people. John McCormack, who packed the huge armory 
last spring until even standing room was not available, and 
who thrilled his listeners with his famous “I Hear You 
Calling Me,” as well as other songs, has been reengaged. 
Besides a baritone yet to be secured from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s forces, the soloists will be as follows: 

Opera night—Frances Alda, soprano from Metropolitan; 
Anna Ivins, soprano; Lillian Eubank, contralto from Met- 
ropolitan; Henri la Bonte, tenor; Gutia Casini, violoncel- 
list; Frank la Forge, pianist. 

American composers’ night—Katharine Goodson, pianist; 
Gertrude Manning, soprano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; 
Orville Harrold, tenor; Leon Rennay, baritone, local 
soloist. 

Concert night—Idala Ide, colorature soprano; John Mc- 
Cormack, tenor; Donald Macbeth, Australian violinist; 
Vincent Obrien, pianist, by special permission of the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

In addition to the above named artists, it has been de- 
cided to include also a local lady vocalist. Who the soloist 
is to be is causing much surmise, for, it is said, a selection 
has not yet been decided upon. 

An interesting feature about next spring's festival, and 
an important one, too, for it is of interest to the entire 
country, is American Composers’ Night. On this occa- 
sion the music will include none but American composi- 
tions. Several composers are to be invited to conduct their 
own works and not a few already have consented to send 
in compositions written particularly for this festival. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the celebrated American song 
writer, has promised, it is reported, to write a song for 
John McCormack to sing at this Paterson festival. 

Conductor Wiske, the mainstay of the entire festival and 
without whom these concerts would probably never have 
succeeded as they have, contemplates a chorus of nearly 
seven hundred members. The orchestra, as usual, will 
include mainly Metropolitan Opera House players, and 
will doubtless be even larger than that of last year. 

Music lovers all over the country are watching Mr. 
Wiske’s efforts with eagle eyes. His achievements in the 
past warrant this, and with the ro14 Festival nearly here, 
it is time for those interested to keep close tabs on the 
activities of both Mr. Wiske and the Paterson Music 
Festival Association. 

Following are the complete programs: 

APRIL 27—OPERA NIGHT. 
Overture, William Tell 
Cover, Ry a ia ose GANG oa ih akate inact erdcenan éxdiveses Verdi 


Contralto aria. 





utmost of the gifts with which nature has endowed her. 


Orchestra, Invitation to the Dance............-++e0se+++ Weber- Berlioz 
Soprano aria from Otello........ lek adeds db ckecnce Seve aun Verdi 
Mme. Alda. 

Sartet Giets TR sss ccaddnns sceeeh Tht Ch kn bcs thaebhies Donizetti 
Soloists and chorus. 

Contralto aria from La Reine de Saba.............+secee0- Gounod 
Miss Eubank. 

a CPOE ee per em | Wan rem Perce To be selected 
Mr. La Bonti. 

Orchestra, Sylvia Ballet Music.............scesesceccssesees Delibes 
Soprano, Prayer from Toscea......6...-cccccceseceusceeeeees Puccini 
Mme. Alda. 

With cello obbligato by Mme. Casini. 

Rass aria, Prologue from Pagliacci.................e005+ Leoncavallo 

Baritone. 
Selections from Lohengrin. .........+-scesceserevcrevevesees Wagner 


Chorus, soloists and orchestra. 





APRIL 28—AMERICAN NIGHT. 





Wate Be Chat c vcink bs chs cv cccawis sopnakccdcdnbedvdadbgnes Payne 
Bass aria from King Oluf.........-...eeee cere eeeeeee Harriet Ware 
PIQMO COMCCTEO 2 cineccccccccccccecsccededstetivesonscecers MacDowell 
Wier COIR. oiks 0 0b ins uated abedenens ctvas pesserdvesseves Victor Herbert 
Soprano aria (written for festival) ...........---+.-ereee+ Cadman 
Wit BG GUNS, s kdnccnersbecice desu ci cwadeteveccetobcdaapease Buck 
Chorus. 
Rs OBS «60sec Vash rd dad WOW 8 dee Keak e 6 b¥en sé 0040 cane To be selected 
Miss Welsh. 
Cee © ink 0906645 cbt hetatedecen tes cnppsese ERvhee Victor Herbert 
Tenor songs. 
Mr. Harrold, 
Local soloist. 
Orchestra ......- 00beccecabbscdndast teaetonss pesebesdhganneets Foote 
Cantata, Barbara Frietchie. .............cccecececcssess Jules Jordan 
APRIL 29—CONCERT NIGHT. . 
Oreheetra, Coronation Mase. i503... .ccccncidvecscesccecte Svendsen 
Chorus, Three picture choruses from Tower of Babel... . Rubinstein 
Soprano aria from Hamlet...........-.cecescseeecsens ++e++Thomas 
Miss Ides. 
Violin concerto with orchestra. 
Mr. MacBeth. 
Aria. 
Mr, McCormack, 
ak is TR oer 5 in Evoavcaunwudadses necwestteaexe Elgar 
Orchestra, Prelude in C mimor.......-.00seccseecerees Rachmaninott 
Soprano aria, Shadow Song (Dinorah)...... eeopnntongetes Meyerbeer 
Miss Ides. 
Chorus, Wreaths of Roses, from Alceste.............seee00: Gluck 
Violin solo. 
Mr. MacBeth. 
Songs. 
Mr. McCormack. 
Chorus, Lost Chord (by request) .........ccccceeccnveseeees Sullivan 





Florence Austin’s Second Recital 


at Columbia University. 


Florence Austin, the popular American violinist, gave 
her second recital at Columbia University, Horace Mann 
Auditorium, New York City, December 18, when an aud- 
ience filling the hall heard her in the following delightful 
program, assisted by Helen Latham, contralto, with Edna? 
Rothwell and Louis West at the piano: 








CIN vi ink 6g ccddaccvcceksieesscvansesuuabentane as cowcons VRE 
Miss Austin. 

Cometnts 46: HO in. ss aiken eek k sh kss we bdbsesdiceue bie Mendelssohn 
Miss Austin. 

CE 65k 5 Kaas as 4854 aoe wh Someuann wins Kesecninn MacDowell 

RE: LA ais o ceded'ns ccbe neces nnd cevenscetaves MacDowell 

Be Ge Oa a big cacvegpuseviscvovcch nctscchcdveouabee MacDowell 

SD: SE in vs db cb Cabkeawe uch as cddaelasecmcddecaneseet MacDowell 
Miss Latham. 

RO WOE iy 0's vsneves scan ens 6 0sbeeseewds phe eb cbeedoes MacDowell 

(For violin, A. Walter Kramer.) 

Oy CG BO Fairs ks ain ko sk 6hebeneeh cock nace ne Cecil Burleigh - 
Wee Ge RN, Sn Ci skin iWeb dcdbrdecnes coneducccauseueeens Musin 
Miss Austin. 

Beem Be NS casks nrc diecast chiesccacuvascesks Christian Sinding 
BAD TAR. Kohrenecocuccicaagunsss csdkbeaiinnsas William A. Thayer 
RO NN MUN. 5 55x 00k a tea viedaenctdvenncvare A. Herbert Brewer 
BRE DOMMIN Letlbins vii. occcsaccuvelosncccatonunas Harriet Ware 
Miss Latham 
SROTONNOR och ciccninscckonavbacuns bits padseias seeees Darasate 
Miss Austin 


Students, their interested relatives and friends were at- 
tentive and appreciative listeners at this recital, in which 
this young American violinist demonstrated her right to 
the highest place; indeed, this has been long since proven. 
A pleasing figure in pink and green, suggestive of the holi- 
day season, Miss Austin played with a repose most ad- 
mirable. The authority in the Mendelssohn concerto was 
delightful, and the speed of the last movement quite as- 
tonishing. The present writer recollects timing Sarasate 
in his best days, when it took that master violinist six and 
one-half minutes to play the last movement; Miss Austin 
did it in six minutes, which is “going some!” 

Altogether charming was her playing of her group of 
little pieces, of which the audience would fain have had 
“Through the Snow” a second time. The sleigh-bell ac- 
companiment in this was effective, well brought out by 
sympathetic Miss Rothwell. As to Musin’s graceful waltz, 
it is indeed a “taking” thing. Sweetly pensive was the 
Scottish “Long Ago,” MacDowell’s piano piece transcribed 
for the violin. A stirring finale was provided in the 
“Gypsy Airs,” in which the many fine and difficult points 
were conquered with ease, and a genuine gypsy abandon 
maintained. There was much rhythmic swing and intense 
tone in it. 

Highly intelligent singing was that of Miss Latham, 
whose diction is particularly admirable; she makes the 
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John J. Blackmore Opens New York Studio. 





John J. Blackmore has opened his Carnegie Hall studio 
for the season and may be found there on Mondays and 
[Thursdays in the afternoon. After the holidays Mr. Black- 
more will be heard frequently in public and has offers of 
a number of concert engagements, some of which he will 
accept provided they do not interfere with his teaching, as 
he realizes how important regular work is to earnest stu- 
dents. As is already well known, Mr. Blackmore was 
educated in Europe with Leschetizky and later with Arthur 





JOHN J. BLACKMORE. 


Schnabel, and he makes a of developing 
freedom and relaxation of technic and interpretation. He 
was heard in Berlin last September in recital and had a 
very flattering success. While in Berlin he had a large 
class of pupils, but gave up the work there because he felt 
that in New York the field was great for introducing this 
new work, and that he could put many young players, 
struggling with the disadvantages of stiffness, on the right 
track. 


special study 


Among the new pupils that Mr. Blackmore has received 
is Pauline Endres, a young pianist, who has come from 
Tacoma, Wash., to continue her studies with Mr. Black- 
more, and of whom Mr. Blackmore predicts fine things. 


Miss Barbour’s Art Again Lauded. 

Inez Barbour is to give recitals January 16 and 17 in 
Pennsylvania; at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
and at Sharon. Many other engagements are also pending 
for the New York soprano 

Herewith are reprinted some estimates of Miss Bar- 
bour’s. singing, based upon five different appearances 





Mies Barbour’s voice is a clear, bright and ringing soprano, well 
trained, well modulated and used with much style and grace.— 
Newark (N. }.) Sunday Call. 

Miss Barbour, who has sung several times with the Arion Club, 
gave the aria from “Louise” and a group of songs with much 
feeling and unfailing sureness.—New York Staats-Zeitung 





Inez Barbour, the soprano, has a voice of fine tonal quality, 
good register, and morcover is sweet and sympathetic, a valuable 
quality in all oratorio work. Fler selections were all given with 


the absorption of the artist—Troy (N. Y.) Record 





Miss Barbour was in fine voice and pleased her audience very 
is not often that a highly trained retains all 
sweetness as this All of her selections 


much. It voice 80 


of its original one has 


were rendered in a very effective and pleasing manner. Her fine 
stage presence is one of her many assets.—Granville (N. Y.) 


Sentinel. 





The soprano, Inez Barbour, has a sweet voice, pronounced in its 
shading, delicate, tasty and accompanied with pretty mannerisms. 
She was entitled to her repeated ovations.—Poultney (Vt.) Journal 
( Advertisement.) 





Grand Opera im the Vernacular. 
(Newark, N. J., Morning Star.) 

Grand opera in a tongue foreign to the land where it 
is given is among the absurdities of which we Americans 
make a specialty. An American singer, no matter what 
her natural gifts and training, is handicapped in her own 





country by being compelled to learn the words of her parts 
in several languages. The story makes no appeal to the 
great majority of the audience. For them it is pantomime 
set to tunes. It is pleasing to observe that the success of 
the Century Opera Company in New York is going to lead 
to a chain of English opera enterprises in a half dozen or 
more American cities, starting with Philadelphia. It 
presages the opening of a road to fame and fortune for 
American singers as well as the establishment of grand 
opera in all large communities. 





Lafitte, Favorite Tenor. 


Leon Lafitte, the well known French tenor, having com- 
pleted a remarkably successful preliminary season with 
the Montreal Opera Company, is now settled in Boston 
for the remainder of the season, where he will take prin- 
cipal roles at the Boston Opera House. Mr. Lafitte, who 
is well remembered and liked in Boston, due to former 
appearances there, already has scored two notable suc- 
in the of Faust and Pinkerton, 





cesses this season roles 
notices of which are appended. 
In addition to his operatic work, Mr. Lafitte will be 
open to concert engagements and can be addressed person- 


ally in regard to these at the Hotel Lenox, Boston. 


“MME. BUTTERFLY 
Mr. Lafitte is a tenor of unusual accomplishments and par 
ticularly noticeable last night were his clear, vibrant upper tones, 


the’ A’s and B at's that rang like bells As for stage deportment, 


what in the name of all that is artistic can a Pinkerton do? We 
have yet to see a Pinkerton who can make his first act dramtically 
interesting. This is surely impossilfie. Pinkerton is a graceless cad, 
on the stage as well as in the story Mr. Lafitte’s performance 





LEON LAFFITTE, 





Tenor. 

was musicianly and it supplemented well the interpretation of Miss 
Rori.— Boston Post, December 9, 1913 

Mr. Lafitte sang honestly and acted heroically and with much 
understanding ef the character Boston Traveler Herald, Decem 
ber 9, 1913 

Mr. Lafitte took the part of Pinkerton, it is said, for the first 
time on any stage His voice carries well and he had effective 
moments as a singer Roston Globe, December 9, 10135 


Lafitte as Pinkerton as usual displayed a splendid voiwe and 
sang with lustiness. He should be a great tenor.—Boston Ameri 
can, December 9, 1913 

“FAUST.” 

Mr. Lafitte, who was seen and heard for the first time here as 
Faust, sang in an honest, conscientious manner, with a full bodied 
tone. His is a voice of good natural resources in quality and 
power. As an actor Mr. Lafitte was also conscientious and dili 
gent, employing “business” sufficiently suggestive of Faust, the 
amorous gentleman Boston Globe, December 7, 1913 

Mr. Lafitte is a personable Faust, well schooled in the traditions 


his tones 


beight« 


of the role. His voice is and well handled, 


even, good in quality and 
Boston Post, December 7, 


pleasing 


frequently rising to dramatic 


1913 ( Advertisement.) 





Bonci’s Recent Triumphs in Italy. 


From Bologna, Italy, comes the information that in 
spite of the unusually high prices, the Theatre Corso was 
crowded, and principally on account of the presence in the 


cast of Alessandro Bonci, when the opera season was 
ushered in on November 4, by Verdi's “Ballo in Mas- 


chera.” The local papers unite in paying a warm tribute 
to this great artist, who was the chief factor in the suc 
cess of the opening performance. Bonci’s return to the 





Italian stage after an absence of so many years is re- 
ported as a positive triumph. 

The “L’Avvenire” (Bologna) states that the tenor sim- 
ply carried the audience with him. The Carlino is equally 
enthusiastic and describes Signor Bonci’s reappearance as a 
veritable triumph. This continues to say that the 
demonstrations in his impressive as to 
make the performance one 
career of the artist; that in the most important parts of the 
opera the public was enthusiastically demonstrative; that 
the “Cavatina,” 
tunity for showing his supreme artistry, occasioned the 


first burst of applause, and that 


paper 


favor were so 


»f the greatest episodes in the 


which afforded him such ample oppor- 


due to his splendid sing 


in the second act, a genuine ovation 
folk 


This same paper finds 


ing of the “Barcarola 


followed, and numerous calls for an encore wed his 


singing of “Escherzo od é follia.’ 


also that in this opera, Mr. Bonci reveals himself in the 


most complete manner, both from vocal and dramatic 


standpoints ; his warmth of expression, inexhaustible shad. 


ings and nuances being described as wonderfu 


The Mattino devotes a long article to the performance, 


which it finds to be on a par with the best traditions of 


the Italian stage, Mr. Bonci reminding and, in the opinion 
by his art the most famous inter 


Angelo Masini. The 


was prepared for the success by 


of the critic, surpassing 


preter of Verdi's music, adds 


that the 


paper 


Jologna publi 


Signor Bonci’s triumph in Parma. Every aria brought forth 
interminably enthusiastic applause from a large and re 
fined audience 

In a word, his work in “Ballo in Maschera” w long 
linger in the memory of those who were fortunate enough 
to hear him. His exceptional art deprives the critic of 
my reason for the smallest adverse remark 

rhe financial success was in no way less than the artistic. 

Signor Bonci also took part recently in the presentation of 


the Verdi “Requiem Mass” in Rome. Local papers of that 





classic city in their issues of November 22 also contain 
enthusiastic accounts of his performance, and of the re 
eption accorded him by the publ 

' , 

The Tribuna, Lavita and Messaggero refer especially to 
his wonderful rendering t gemis ind “Hastias 
, , 

Preces” and praise his purity of diction, exceptionally fine 
phrasing and depth of sentiment proclaiming him the ideal 
nterpr r . ’ ’ 4 er ‘ ’ t 

I pret { the enors par Hie won a pertex storm 
Of applause, even the membx { the } us ned in 
h vociferous demonstra t and 

The L’Avvenire d'Ita ast i : 
and is especially npressed | he evenness of omission 
between the different registers and intervals, the easy d 
ivery 3 a he 
very and the sweetness of the el canto” in a part so 
tull of difficulties. He sang, tl paper says, carrying the 
uudience gradually on to actual delirium of enthusiasm 








Photo copyright by H. F. Schlattman, Mexico City, Mexico, 
ALESSANDRO BONCI 
During the “Ingemisco” it was not mere applause, but a 
veritable ovation that interrupted the artist's sweet and 
Passionate singing. It seemed as if the audienc shed 
to pay tribute to the triumph of its beloved “div who 


does not disdain native soil, but even refuses American en- 


gagements in order to remain on home boards. 
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SECOND RUBINSTEIN MUSICALE. 


American Artists and American Compositions Featured on 
Attractive Program. 





un artists furnished the program of the 


Rubinstein Club musicale of the season held in 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Satur 
Le | 
" i soprano of Philadelphia, and 
St have only recently returned 
p f study abroad Miss Faas 


Der Spielmann” (with violin obbligato), 
“Christkind” (Cor 
i yin Stille Nacht,” 


Cradle Song (Class), 


and Gounod’s 





wi ) obbligato ) Miss Faas’ 
i flexibl Her selections gave a 
re and e was heartily encored 
Variations on a Theme by 
Kre r), “Chanson XIII et Pavanie” 
Prelud et Allegro” ( Pugnani- 
1 with decision and sureness. Good 
ind good intonation character- 
) T A 
" iriton e dramatic renditions of 
( ie from “The Jewel 
| i Uhl’s voice pleases 
ad 
American composers, Campbell 
Spirit Flower”), Rummel “Ecstasy’’), and 
“Come to the Garden, Love”), also 
i ind “Every Valley” aria from 
HH lel) were Arthur Hackett’s contri 
" Ka number gave the young 
lose the unusually good 
idmirable tone production, and an 
well nigh perfect He sang with 
fecling 
ifternoon received hearty applause 
' ponded 
| ibin members re sponsible 
« young artist should be heartily 
Sidne Dalton accompanied 


Helen Stanley’s Achievements. 


the young American soprano of interna 
success in Mon 
appearing with the National Grand 


Canada As Thais in “Thais” (No 


, Lah! 
remarkabic 


| December 8), as Salome in “Hero 
und December 2), and as Micaela in 
er 3 and 5), Miss Stanley has proved a 


n to the Canadian opera company. Her 

le of Micaela, in which we heard her 

treal, was both musically and dramatically 

| deserves a prominent place among out 

f he decidedly proved her right to 

casion 

hich Miss Stanley has appeared with 

ire Marguerite in “Faust,” Elizabeth in 
> na in “Otello Pamina in “Magi 

1 it Paglia Mimi in “Boheme,” the 

Che Tales of Hoffman,” Maliella 
Madonna Blanche Fleur in “Kuh 

( n “Cendrillon,” Floria Tosca 

| ( ( San in “Madama Butterfly.” Miss 


Western States and Canada with the 


Wt 
I b 


e announced later 


npany wi 


Anne Stevenson Studio Note. 





hes nake this statement regard 
er pupil, Grace Spingarn, who sang at 
r stud Sunday evening, Decem 


i the secretary of the 


1e voice of Mrs 
was stated “Mrs 


whereas, at the beginning 


Spingarn with 


opingarns voice 


nd contracted in its vocal ac 
w very free and easy in its delivery 


nal warmth and richness, combined 


g the vore of a young singer 


ven the speaking voice being 
reathy. This pupil will be heard 
er progress is holding the inter 


Marry Munro, Successful Teacher. 
f t nany Vv il teachers to be found in New York 
mplimented upon the rapid 


n the fine results he is pro- 


ticular 
$ gaining and up< 
; many pupils 
Munro, who came recently from Europe where 
years coaching with renowned teachers 


7 
e spent severa: 


in Rome and in Berlin, was originally better known in the 
West. He has taught in San Francisco and in Chicago. 
His song recitals have been given with great success in 
most of the large American cities and also in many of the 
European centers. Many of Mr. Munro’s pupils are today 
appearing in leading American productions. 

Daisy Small, a former pupil, who is now the leading 
soprano in the Carter Opera Company in Honolulu, will 
return to New York in January to do some special coach- 
ing under Mr. Munro’s tutelage. 


Francis Rogers at Harvard and Columbia. 


Francis Rogers, the New York baritone, gave a song 
recital in Cambridge, Mass., December 12, under the aus- 
pices of the musical department of Harvard University. 
The program, which was comprised of choice classic and 
modern songs, seldom sung, was arranged by Professor 
Spalding, and met with the hearty approval of an enthusi- 
astic audience of students and townspeople. 

January 7, Mr. Rogers will give a lecture-recital on 
the history and development of the art of song, in Horace 








LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of American 
composers to obtain a suitable libretto for the 
$10,000 prize competition offered by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, the Musical Courier 
offers a prize of $200 for the best libretto on an 
American subject which shall conform to the 
regulations of the above mentioned prize compe- 
tition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the United 
States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, two 
or three’acts, but must be of such length that the 
entire performance will not exceed three and one- 
quarter hours including intermissions; 

IlI—The libretto must be in English, and the 
text be worthy of the sponsorship of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

The librettos to be submitted for the Musical 
Courier prize must be received by us before De- 
cember 31, 1913; and the prize will, if possible, be 
awarded before January 31, 1914. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the author. 
The Musical Courier arrogates to itself no rights 
of any kind whatsoever. In order that the re- 
quisite anonymity should be preserved, the name 
of the author of the winning libretto will be made 
public, but not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto de- 
sires, the Musical Courier will make an effort to 
place him in communication with a composer 
who will set the work to music. 

Manuscripts must be marked “Libretto Prize” 
and include full name and address of the author. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that the Musi- 
cal Courier Prize is in no way associated with the 
prize offered by the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs. 














Mann Hall, Columbia University, New York. Bruno 


Huhn will assist on that occasion 


Miss Wiesike to Return from Abroad. 





Lillian Wiesike, the young American lyric soprano, who 
has established a favorable reputation abroad as an ora- 
torio and lieder singer, will arrive in this country on_ the 
steamship La France, January 3, 1to14. Her first New 
York appearance will be at Aeolian Hall, January 19, when 
she will be heard in songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf and some of the more recently known American 

ymposers 


Gareison to Conduct Chorus. 


Oscar Gareison will conduct the Hallelujah chorus from 
The Messiah,” which is to be given in connection with 
the outdoor Christmas celebration, Rochester, N. Y., De- 
cember 25. A chorus of one thousand voices will also 
sing Christmas carols. 
The High C. 

The famous composer and the noted tenor were standing 
by the rail of the ship looking out upon the tumbling 
waters 

‘Yes,’ the composer was saying, “you took that high C 
perfectly.” 

‘If I don't feel better in the morning,” replied the tenor 


weakly, “the high sea is going to take me.” 
And he staggered toward his cabin—New York Sun. 


OBITUARY 


William Chase Hamer. 











William Chase Hamer, sixty-four years old, a noted 
English composer of organ music and choirmaster, died at 
his home in Lyons, N. Y., on Thursday. Before coming 
to the United States Mr. Hamer was organist of leading 
churches in England, and for a time played in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He was a member of the Masons and Odd 
Fellows. 

ME A LRA 
College of Music Students’ Recital. 

Charles H. MacMichael is one of the advanced pupils 
at the New York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, 
directors, and the young man distinguished himself by 
his fluent and expressive playing of the Chopin E minor 
concerto at the students’ recital at College Hall, December 
18. Irene Korman, soprano, is another who did well in a 
lullaby by Carrie Jacobs Bond. Mary E. McCarthy played 
violin pieces by Wieniawski and Keler-Bela with much 
expression and snap, and Edna Deiler sang very well an 
aria from “Alcestis.” 

Others taking part in the program of nine numbers 
were Isabel Wright, Harriet D. Walker, Regina Hyman, 
Dorothea Waters and Carl Heinrich. The next students’ 
recital is to take place January 20. The music made by 
these students at the affiliated institutions, the New York 
College of Music, and the New York German Conserva- 
tory of Music, is always of high aspiration, and usually 
satisfactory accomplishment. No one is permitted on the 
program who is not entirely prepared, usually appearing 
without the notes; and there is such great talent among 
these hundreds of young people, that competition to excel 
is keen. 








American Opera Society Recital. 





The American Opera Society will give its next song 
recital in Studio Hall, 58 West Seventy-second street, New 
York, Wednesday, December 24, at eight o’clock in the 
evening. Professor Bertrand de Bernyz, president of the 
society, will lecture on “Disadvantageous Conditions Con- 
fronting American Vocal Aspirants as Compared with 
European Conditions, and the Remedy,” and his pupils 
will also demonstrate the ease with which all linguistic 
difficulties are overcome when the proper method is em- 
ployed and applied scientifically. 

All who are interested in promoting grand opera in 
English and in assisting the English language to attain its 
proper plane in the vocal art, are cordially invited to at- 
tend and enter into open discussion of the subject mat- 
ter of the lecture. 

The most recent honorary members are Leon Rains, 
Royal Court singer of Saxony, who writes that he is 
delighted to become an honorary member of the American 
opera society, and Alice Nielsen, who writes that she ap- 
preciates tremendously the desire on the part of the so- 
ciety to make her an honorary member; also Orville Har- 
rold, of Hammerstein's Opera Company. 

Another Cadman Appreciation. 
A rather unique tribute to that versatile composer- 
pianist, Charles Wakefield Cadman, is reproduced below: 
Doshisha Go Gakko, 
Kyoto, Japan, November 16, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Denver, Colo.: 

Dean Str—Will you permit me to express my extreme pleasure in 
listening to your “Two Little Songs from Japan”? 

The melodious adaptation of Japanese airs makes them very ap- 
pealing to one who has lived in both your glorious America and our 
own great Japan. 

With sincerest wishes for success, I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
Miss At Haracucnt. 

Bachelor of Arts, Cornell University, toro. 

Master of Arts, Oberlin College, tott. 





Possible Symphsny for Detroit. 


Weston Gales, the American conductor, who has been 
looking over the field at Detroit, Mich., recently, with a 
view to organizing a symphony orchestra there, found the 
prospect very encouraging. 








Miss Whistler Singing in West. 
Grace Whistler, contralto, is making a short tour in the 
West. Miss Whistler will give a recital in Chicago and 
has engagements in several of the surrounding towns. 





Tima Lerner’s Paris Success. 
uN Paris, December 22, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier, New York: 
Tina Lerner tremendous success yesterday. 
Lamoureux. Orchestra under Chevillard. 


Soloist 
Oscoop. 
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MEININGEN ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS IN BRUSSELS. 


Max Reger Directs the Visiting Organization 
and He and His Men Please the Belgian 
Capital—Thibaud, Elman, Ysaye and 

Capet Furnish Carnival of Violin 
Performances— Belgian Com- 
posers Get a Hearing. 
sa Rue de l’'Ermitage, 


Brussels, December 9, 


via.f 
1913 
The appearance here of the Meiningen Orchestra with 
its celebrated conductor, Max Reger, at one of the sym- 
phony concerts known as the Concerts Populaires natural- 
ly created unusual interest and the Theatre de la Monnaie 
was filled with a representative Brussels audience Monday 
This is of the best known 
European orchestras, having been formerly trained and 
conducted, as is well known, by Hans von Bilow, and 
there are many gray haired men in its ranks who have 
A com- 


evening, November 10. one 


undoubtedly seen illustrious service under him. 
parison between this visiting orchestra and the regular 
Monnaie orchestra is suffice it to say 
that the balance would not be altogether in favor of the 
Sut much praise is due them for the 


unnecessary, yet 


German orchestra. 
excellent ensemble anid phrasing, and a certain intimacy 
and reciprocal understanding between the musicians which 
gives rather the effect of a chamber musie organization 
by their years of associa- 
heard at the 
W eber’s 
fugue on an 


and is probably accounted for 
tion. The 
Repetition 
“Oberon” overture, Reger’s variations and 
original theme of Ad. Hiller, and the fifth Beethoven sym- 


orchestra program which was 


General of Saturday included 


phony. The program proved much too long, so that at the 
concert Monday evening Reger’s variations were replaced 
“Entr’acte and Ballet” Schubert's 
to the disappointment of many who would have 


by the from “Rosa- 
monde,” 
liked to hear these variations, and especially conducted by 
the composer himself. Reger’s directing is at times be- 
yond comparison in regard to nuancing, his pianissimos 
being of a delicateness and refinement almost inconceivable 
in an orchestra and his crescendos and fortes remarkably 
And sudden 
and intense effects are produced by almost imperceptible 
signs from the conductor whose directing is characterized 
The solo- 


graded and intense when called for. these 


by a “today” extraordinary sobriety of gesture 
ist of the evening was Szigeti, who played the Brahms vio 
gifted with an 


lin concerto. Szigeti is a man 


extremely facile technic, and he produces a pure, refined 


young 


tone, but his interpretations lack robustness, being at times 
almost effeminate. After his Brahms 
he was recalled and gave the Bach prelude in E 


execution of the 
for violin 
alone as an encore, 


nne 


Thibaud’s great charm on the violin consists, above all, 
in his wonderful “singing,” which is remarkable not only 
in his cantabile passages but also through his chords and 
double stops. Especially was this noticeable in the Bach 
ciaconne which he substituted for the prelude and fugue 
in G minor, in response to numerous requests. The per- 
formance of the Brahms sonata in D minor proved the 
grandeur and beauty of his musical sentiment. In other 
numbers on the program, such as the “Havanaise” by 
Saint-Saéns and the “Airs Russes” by Wieniawski, he dis- 
played a technic of great virtuosity and his entire program 
was received with enthusiasm 
ene 

Ysaye was the principal figure, musically, in the public 
eye during the short time he spent in Brussels. His sec- 
ond sonata evening, given in conjunction with Raoul 
Pugno, at the Salle Patria, November 19, was listened to 
by an audience which filled every seat in the house and 
overflowed onto the stage. The presence at this concert of 
their Majesties the King and Queen added to the 
éral splendor of the evening. The third sonata by Brahms 
in D minor, the César Franck sonata and a sonata in G 
by Lekeu (the last two dedicated to Eugen Ysaye) formed 
the program. There are undoubtedly no two musicians 
in the world better fitted to sentiment and 
beauty of these last two named sonatas than Ysaye and 
Pugno, and it was a feast to listen to them. Both sonatas 
are of intensely passionate character, passing from minutes 
of great exaltation to others of profound melancholy, and 
Ysaye and Pugno gave them a memorable performance 
An outburst of unlimited enthusiasm greeted these two 
artists at the close of the program. 

mene 


Richard Buhlig’s recital of last year won him many 
admirers and this season he was greeted by a full house 
at his recital in the Grande Harmonie, November 12. He 
was heard in a program of Beethoven and Chopin, playing 
the Beethoven thirty-two variations in C minor, the “Son- 
ate Appassionata,” the Chopin sonata in B flat minor and 


gen 


interpret the 


several smaller Chopin numbers. His interpretations, al- 
ways more or less poetic and original, have gained in 
energy since he was last heard here, and he has ample 
technic to fulfil all demands. 

zene 


Mischa Elman’s coming was very poorly advertised and 
a small audience appeared at his concert of November 21 
But the audience soon made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. The Max Bruch concerto in D minor, 
which seems to be a favorite with violinists this year, was 
Goldmark concerto, had 


sonata, No. 1, in D 


for the which been 
The 


Handel’s E major sonata and a group of lighter numbers, 


substituted 


announced Beethoven major, 


followed by the inevitable encores, made up his program. 


Elman’s marvelous talent, the wonderful freshness and 


brilliancy of his tone and his 
arouse enthusiasm and captivate his hearers, even while 


remarkable staccato all 


at the same time it must be admitted that at moments his 


general interpretations leave something to be desired. 
This, however, can be said also of most of the other great 
smaller numbers, “L’Oiseau Pro- 


violinists. Among the 


phéte,” by Schumann-Auer, was played with such won- 
derful force and delicacy that Elman was obliged to re 
peat it. 

zur 


Her Majesty the Queen honored Ysaye a second time 
the same week by at the Repetition General of 
the “Symphony Concerts Ysaye” held at Salle Patria, Sat 


urday afternoon, November 22, 


appearing 


under Ysaye’s direction 


\nother interesting feature was the presence of every 


composer whose name appeared on the program, and each 


composer received his share of applause after the execu 


tion of his own composition. It is ordinarily only at the 


Ysaye concerts that one is given the opportunity to hear 


and judge other than the classical or standard music, and 


Ysaye devoted the entire program this time to the compo 
No. 2, by Du 
a high place in 


sv mphony 
takes 


melodious themes, which are 


sitions of his compatriots. The 


bois, heard here for the first time, 


modern music It is rich in 


well developed and distinguished and embellished wit! 


very agreeable orchestral effects. The “Legende du Chev 


rier,” by-Rasse, is interesting for its charming melody and 


simplicity with which the composer treats in music the 


poem by Jean Aicard, describing an incident after the birth 
recited in the form 


alto 


of the Infant Jesus. The legend is 


of a dialogue by a soprano and an voice, supported 


by the orchestra and a small choir of female voices at the 
end, The poem symphonic, “Impressions d’Ardenne,” by 
J. Jongen, is exceedingly rich in its coloring and orchestra 
a certain grandeur of style. In 
sketch, by M 


Brusselmans, seeks on the contrary to depict an exact pic 


tion, and is written with 


the “Kermesse Flamande,” a symphonic 


ture of the Flemish peasant life, and he has succeeded in 
presenting the common, almost ludicrous side with much 
that 
brought 


Ysaye conducted 


forth the best of 


faithfulness. It iss needless to say 


this concert in a manner that 


each composition and reflected the credit 


work. It 


violin 


greatest possible 
choice that set Bee 


this 


upon each was a strange 


thoven's concerto in the midst of program of 


unknown and modern works. Lucien Capet, who played 


this concerto, is noted for his severity of style in the in 


terpretation of the Beethoven concerto, the clearness of 


his tone and the faultlessness of his technic, and his per 


formance won him hearty applause, although I could wish 


and life in this excellent 


zn ne 


The second recital in the 


for more warmth execution, 


series of “Concerts Classiques 
et Modernes”’ 


Victor Buesst. Mr 


was given by the young Australian pianist 


Buesst's technic is excellent, his runs 
and octave passages are given with ease and clearness, and 


His 


Scarlatti, 


an agreeable quality 
prising Albert, 
Brahms, Chopin, Reger and Liszt, 


his touch is of program com 


numbers by Hach, Beethoven 


was given with technical 
finish and good musicianship and was well received by the 
large audience present 


zee 
heard at his 


Ilja Schkolnick, a 


recital given at the 


Russian violinist, was 


Grande Harmonie, November 17, in a 


including Tartini, Pugnani 
Bruch 


artistic 


distinctly 
Kreisler, 


Schkolnick 


classical pr 
Handel-Thomson 


possesses an intensely 


gram, 


Bach, and Paganini 


nature, and has 


a remarkable left hand technic and good bowing facility 


all making him a violinist of much value. He was warm! 
applauded by the audienc« 
zee 


Following a custom in vogue, a recital of modern French 


music was given by several local artists, November 20, at 


Hall, 
an exhibition of his paintings 


Fernand Lantoine was holding 


The 


an excellent performance in the 


the Aeolian where 
sonata for piano and 
violin by Lekeu received 
hands of E. Wilmars and D 
pieces by Debussy 


Serthe Bernard 


Defauw, and a group of pian 
Rhene 
Hiard was “ear 1 in sev 
Franck 
quality of her voice and her ar 


The 


Saint-Saens and Baton were 


plaved by Fanny 


eral songs, among them the “Nocturne” of César 


in which the. sympatheti 
tistic interpretation were shown to special advantage 


whole concert was of an intimate nature and was listened 


to by an invited audience, which received each of the 


enthusiasm 
neue 


" 


the brillian 


musicians with 


Suzanne Godenne, young Brussels pianist, 


will be heard often in Germany this winter, her engag:- 


Heidelberg, Carls- 


with 


ments taking her to Frankfort, Berlin, 
the violinist, 
and 


ruhe, etc. Her sonata evenings given 


losef Szigete, proved particularly interesting last year 


will be repeated this year in Brussels, Paris and numerous 


ther cities of the continent Another engagement of this 
March 
Meiningen Orchestra, under the direction of 


Wybauw Detilleux gave 


the celebrated 


Max 


young artist will be a tour with 


Reger. 
an interesting song recital Tues- 
Harmonie, choos- 

known classical 
with orchestra accompaniment The 
“Die Allmacht,” by 
Kreuzfahrer,” by 
du timbaler,” a group 
) 


day evening, December 2, at the Grand 


ing for her varied program several well 
modern 
“Ah 
Schubert, orc 


Niels Gade; 
of old dance songs by A 


and songs 
pertido by Beeth 


hestrated by Liszt Ihe 


aria, ven 


Saint-Saens a flancée 
» songs by Bel 


Mme. Wy- 


mg in its orig- 


Srupeau, and tw 


mmposers, Leon Du Be 


qian cc s and Fr. Rasse 


bauw’s diction is excellen She gave each s 


inal tongue, Italian German Because of the 


flexibility of her voi l r great intensity of 


sion, she 1s 


expres 


particular effective in songs of dramatic 


wrchestra under 


much 


character She was ac mpanied by an 


! 
the direction of Fra Rasse and won success 


LueL.ta ANDERSON 


Another Preyer Pupil’s Success. 


From the studio lham Prever, who 


located in New iN DT vt has won re vermiti 


vocal teacher ! wien in Paris and Berlin, many 


vocally and arti well equipped 


ccupy promink 
and re 
Gertrude Auld, who 


New York, Decem! 


neert 


Jean Sinclair 


Jean ink 
been 51 
research 
Berlin Her pres 
f the different 
next season in 

Miss Sinclair 
with the custom hot 

While in Paris 
nold D 

1 


which he had used f 


metsch t 
me of the best kr 
nstruments. It needless 
ished the instrument 

deep chagrin whet 

lowing it to pass 

nstrument w 


more fitting place fo 


in one of their already waded museums 


Miss 


used for professional 


theless Sinclair ntained 


set about, there amid 
cautious baggag« 

nto the non-artisti 
tremely advantageou 
passed free of 


without even beins 


After careful 


court errs in not plac 
jail, permitting Kellogg 


the poems and has suffered 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


December 24, 1913. 








Edith Bane Active as Pianist and Teacher. 





ist and teacher, who 


Pa s on f the busiest 
lliam H. Sherwood 
zkowski were Mis 


s Bane’s 
Mr. Sherwood 
that time was 


n the Sherwood 


A Busy Pittsburgh Instructor. 





»f the 


Stephen Martin, director 
, also prominent 


urgh’s most active 





CENTURY 





LYCEUM CONCERT 
AND BUREAU 
ae Leading Artists of 


the Century are 
available for Con- 
certs in Cities not 


To Rent for Con- 
certs, Recitals, Lec- 





tures, Theatricale, | more t 1000 
etc. Miles from New 
For Terms and other | York. 

Particulars Address Address 
LYCEUM DEP’T. | CONCERT DEP’T 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


Cont,al Park West, at 624 and 63d Sts., New York 
"Phone Columbus 8800 











tier BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


STEVENSON 


Lecturer 
Tel. 3510 River 





Studio: 


Nellie 
Strong 


Pianist, Teacher, 
The Clendenning, 202 W. 103 st. 


" KNOT T S Baritone 


: CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
R For Concert Booking Address 
ED 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concert and Recitals 
ADAM lastruction 
Room 16, Metropolitas 
Opera House Buliding 


NICOLAY|s 


BAS 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


‘SHEFFIELD 


TENOR 


G 1417 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


* RIEGELMAN 


7 SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Company 





ee 











. Her 
Coburg School of Opera Roya cd in 
perial Highness DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. Pres. GRAND 
JUKE CYRIL, President Baroness von HORST. Fall 
operatic course $150 ser year. Includes Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free admission to 


Royal Opera. Public appearances before royalty. 


Coburg Scheel of Opera, Coburg, Germany. 


“0 PEARSON “z= 
ae Le 


1341 Norwood St., Chicage Ravenswood 1995 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. rie 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. 


Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. (®B, — 
mest reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
TAplema 


Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


KLIGANSKY 


Vocal Instructor Institute 
of Musical Arts 





— 


Formeriy 8 years chief teacher 
at Stern Conservatory, Berlin 


PRIVATE STUDIO 
Tel. 2328 Columbus 


| 
{ 

{ 

a 
ES, 


212 West 69th Street 


has a studio in 
musicians in the 
Martin Krause and 
teachers, 


at the 
Music 


M sane’s pup me from all parts of the 


Male Chorus of 
as a teacher of singing, is 


vocal instructo 





accept more pupils; 


in various churches. 


in fact manne 
for ten years, and 
head of the 
School, Chi- 


pressions of wonder, 
where the 


his class has grown to such a size that he is unable to 
the limit in the number of pupils that 
could be accepted was reached about November 1. 
of Mr. Martin’s pupils are singing in opera, concerts and 





He Was Not Worthy. 





A company of young American tourists visited the home 
of Beethoven, in Bonn, and were unrestrained in their ex- 
admiration and approval of the room 
master had lived and worked. 


Many 


the performance was over the young lady turned to the 
old man and said: 

“I suppose many musicians have been here and have 
played on this instrument?” 


“Paderewski was here last year, madame——” 


“But,” 


urged him to play on Beethoven’s piano he said: 
am not worthy.’”—Newark (N. J.) Star. 


a “Ah,” she sighed. 
continued the faithful guardian, “when some one 


‘No; I 








They asked 


WANTED 





many questions about Beethoven, and finally one young 


lady seated herself at his piano and proceeded, with true 
to play the 
in his own room, on his own piano. 


American confidence, 
Beethoven’s own work, 


“Moonlight” sonata— 


WANTED—Alto voices for the MacDowell Chorus of 
the Schola Cantorum. Apply, Kurt Schindler’s Studio, 
20 East Fifty-fifth street, Monday evening, 8 to 10 








rs. In fact, The old caretaker stood there, stern and silent. When o'clock. 
N 
LUCILLE MILLER E BRYANT | ZO0£, FULTON 
L A CONTRALTO 
SOPRAN Add i jeations E eeiitens Hen i lean 500 Sth Ave., New York 
S.F. TROUTMAN, oth Ave. PITTSBURG. P PA. Dramatic Soprano Per.Add.: Pennsylvania for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Me" HOPKINSON 


BAR NE 
413 Professional Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 


Direction 0. J. EHRGOTT 
FISK AGENCY, 156 Sth AVENUE 
Tel. 3971 Gramercy 











MARTHA, STEELE 2320 














MRS. FRANKLYN KNIGHT 


CON TRALTO 
Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all its Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 420d ST., NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


Sstaesnreacseasis eee” 











Ot 
1744: Chestnut 











Concert Recital Oratorio 
Address: Wightman and Fair Oaks 
Pittsburgh, 
K OwsK KY 
ZU Concert Master and 
Puplis Accepted. ar Pine ATS SLDe., weerniee. iLL. 
H 
E LEV Pianist 
i 
9° Kimball Hall, Chicago 
‘a RIEGE Otadte, 04 Sess GOtb Stree! 
no Ht j- 
Gvatasta, ¢ Concerts — —_ Recitals 
Instruction 
IRISH 
ne AUSTRALIAN 
a SOPRANO 
(Mary Ryan) 


Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Stree; 


"BIR = BIRDICE BLYE res: 


Le vemne, cateege 








GOTTFRIED H. CONCERT ORGANIST 


FEDERLEIN +--iee5=~ 





HENRY P. SCHMITT 


OLIN INSTRU 
Residence ¢ ‘tae: 203 W.Bist St., Hew York. Te soneyler 9517 





EARNEST 





Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Volos ““Gerele Method.” Recital, Oratorie and Opera 
Address 70 Wostiand Avenue, Boston Tel. 308 Back Bay 


nia ny Pag 








CARLO NICOSIA 


Musical Director at the Century Opera. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and Reattes 
114 WEST 63rd STREET 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


The Faelten Course 


every detail of modems plenion, pianiem, 
poe ape fh Rl elten Piane- 
forte Scheel, Carl Faelten, Director, 30 
Huntington Avenue. Boston. 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURIT. ure LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
458 Cumberiand Ave. Portian4d, Me. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building - 
































Clarence EIDAM "1: 





Winth Fleer, Auditoriam Building - CHICAGO 
GAMBLE CONGERT PARTY ‘cvenvwarre 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Ptiot - 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Harriet 


FOSTER 


Mezzo Contralto 


235 West 102nd Street 
Phome - - Riverside 6400 





A= AHOMAS 


STUDIO: New Century Building 


= (WATERMAN 


BARITON E 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Huatington Avenue, Bosten 








ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large 


The course of tuition includes every 


opera, ber music, orchestra, an 
music, literature and esthetics. 


concert hall an 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Barthold ~% 1843. Yearly np quent 
dents of all countries. Students received at East Michaelmas each 

eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the 


ae ee ey eee 
er and pene A 


asa nace mame Plana, 


of musical 
all = and wind instruments, Bs gn solo = and thorough training for 
am 


deus, coadablen ay 0 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





HILDA von 


TAUBE 


Pianiste ffs 

Address: Carl von Taube, 
E. T. Bank 

Room 501, Montreal, Can. 














OUR CATALOGS 
WILL SAFELY 
GUIDE You 

FREE 














25 West 42nd St.. Hew York City 














) Congress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
public use Fake ~rt the wail. 
Restaurant, Unser- 


Cuisine. 
N. M. KAUFMAN, Pres. 









































MUSICAL COURIER 








“| Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


It satisfies me completely.” 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 


“ A great Piano! —Pugno 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zitscrenp, President 
48th YEAR 
All Branches of School of Opera 


M U s ‘ C School of Acting 


School of Expression 
Modern Languages 
a is a permanent educational 
holding the same prominent 
as "the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their Be gy depart 
ments of educational labor.” co. P. Upton 
of the Chicage Tribune. 
Catalog Mattep Free on request to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
624 So. Chicago. 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn ' 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON | 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


imstitution, 





be Studio and Opera School (italian Method) | 


' SCHNEIDER 


Phitadelphia: 1705 Chestnut St., Octoder to May Michigan Ave., 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


r n-Chief f Tue Mt 


RIER 


Reference The I er SICAI 








Muenchen, Germany: 9 Friedrich Str. June to Sept. ; 
ELIZABETH GUNNINGHAM feo: ticetms te 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


4 ASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


GRAND & SHENANDOAH 
2200 ST. LOUIS AVE 
The Most Compicte and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupils and Other Free Advantages. 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. 





51 Competent Teachers in all ites Branches. Catalogues Free 


CHAPMAN 


< D xecorge | 
rk, Paris; Dr. Carl 
nto Shannah , 


rence Mulfor 
1425 Broadway, New vers Fernandez 
Met a Hou se Building 





SOPRANO 


Address: 
23/4 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler 





Viola Gillette, 
Edith Miller 
Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


Gancert—-ihuseau 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


arlsbad 33. 


Berri, Jeannette 





Chief 
of all 


tours in 


Jerlin 
and 
of concert 


Berlin W. 35, ¢ Telegrams: Konzertgutmann 
all kné 


all important 


Letters: 

agents of 
kinds of concerts in 
all European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY: REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing and BOWS 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
Vilas and ‘Calas 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “Great is Allah,” “The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria.” 
Artists know 


music- festivals 
ing 


nearly ywn artists. Management of great 


towns of Europe. Organiz 





ranbery Pr a 


GEORGE FOLSOM CRANBERRY, Director 
Pra al Training ( f< 
Astistic Plane Pla ng 
THI FAELTEN SYSTEM 


Booklets- Carnegie Hall-New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: bERL Ww, chard ST. I. 
Cable Addres Musikwolf, n 
>t Manag 


the new S 


a t cons - 

wall you FR a E, 

eo ; stint 

use RarN DAs Vioup 
Vieling sent to respon 
sible persons on trial, 
for comperisen with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired, 


eraduel charge ac- 
Reiodahl Crand Model counts opened 

REINDAHL VIOLINS 
SED AND ENDORSEL wy 


Ansorge, t ; = ned hs . 
Van Rooy, Hekking, Carreio | Chas. Geegurow : KNUTE REINDABL 
i " : oP vasa | peor mh ~ og Ate|\er, 318 Athenseum Bidg, 
59 East Yen Soren Streei 
CHIFAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


Leon Sateatir Fe Keetsler 

Axel Sk ovgard Alexander Bull 

5. M. Jace! go Heermann 
Arh at Semen 


ecie 
nonic Orchestra ar 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 








STERLING BPIANOs 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. CONN. 








Music, Art, Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Residence 


Positions 


Dramatic 


Languages, School of Opera 
| Department 


The Indianapolis 
Gonservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ot MUSIC and ARTS 


38 58 Went o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, director 

we connected buil delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River. raaches Measic and the Arts taught from the 
beginning te the highest artistic Gnish by « faculty 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, 
Music School with Dormitories a and Proper Chaperonage. 

Goncert Weekly cluding tuitics, beard, practia practiaing, ¢%., e@ application. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W . 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 

1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
HOLLAE NDER, Director 


Young Ladies. 
secured for qualihed pupils. 


lor 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
upils may enroll at any time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











composed of 
Up Te Date 

Terms, in 

Send 




















FOUNDED 1850 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV 
f mualc Ope 


Conservatory: Development itn all branches ra and I Reho« Complete 
for the stage. ‘' estra School (comprising all solo and orchestra st te 
celal training fo schers. 


training 
Seu , Spe 
Private and Ensemble Classes 
Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Profess 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIOC 
ENKO,. GUNTHER FREUDENBERG 
Singing—-Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (hx 
VOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL as val Chamber Sir 
Chagies Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER 
Viotis fessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. “AL EXANDER FIEDEMANN 


BERG. ete 
phere arm KLATTE, ALEXANDER vo N FIELITS 


Theory and tomposittor 
Courses in th Ofer ate 4 catalogue and prospectus I . I 


velopment. 8 ond STROVSKY "METHOD for violinists, cellists ; 4 


«| Royal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begis 
April and Sep granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List ot Teachers trom the Directoritum 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Disecrors: Cam. Harn, Aucust Fratucxe. 


instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest pertection 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 


JAMES KWAST 


EMMA KOCH, 
BREITNER, D1 


PAUL LUTZ. 


PRE. 
Royal 


ORUN. 


FRANZESCHINA 
KARL MAYER 


Chamber Singer 
inger (Opera Scho« 


SAM FRANKO, MAX 


De 











Free advantages to students Harmony lectures 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTES 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., 
The Paculty end Examiners 





New York City 


e Reker riggs 
lia Burt ej.1 c 


rwer 


nan Gow 
©. Greene 


Katharine I 
R. Huntingt 


28th SEASON 


Send for circulars aad catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


®@ @ 















THE 


ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


1 THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 










































ANDO 


» St Pauli Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - HAMBURG 


Steluwey Bali, 107-109 East 14th Street New York 
Stelnway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq..W . London 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











Warereoms: - Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg. and 


Koeniggrectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 



































x ” STEINWAY & SONS _ 

‘ ESTABLISHED 1864 

sf GRAND THE MOST 
e AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Bach HUMAN OF 
is PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 
Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLL RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


- than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
wht today. @ 
It is built to edie the most aS 

















ct cultivated tastes : : : : : ? 

ss The adwesiadh-ef mh a uiete is known throughout America and Europe for its 
— appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
} nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artisle- 3.4 8 (Bee a ee 2 








SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
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